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VIET THANH NGUYEN 
Introduction 


Every time I am asked to edit something, I tell myself, Don’t do it. You 
hate editing. And every time I finish editing something, I am always 
relieved. Nothing has differed for this issue of Ploughshares. So why 
did I take on the guest editor role? 

Because editing matters. 

I am committed to literature as art and as a way of making change 
in the world, but the reality is that much of what happens in the world 
of literature does not happen only with the words of writers. Literature 
is distributed by the publishing industry, which is made of gigantic, 
corporate houses to smaller publishers that remain crucial to finding 
those writers whose work does not adhere to corporate demands: the 
independent, the academic, the avant-garde, and so on. The decisions 
that publishers and editors make determine what readers see when 
they go to the bookstore or look for work online. It is hardly a surprise 
that the worldviews of publishers and editors influence their literary 
taste and judgment; those worldviews are influenced by privileges, 
assumptions, and prejudices that are often invisible to those who hold 
or benefit from them. 

It is critical, then, to have a publishing industry as diverse as the 
world is. That’s far from the case today. That’s why I edited this issue— 
to play the role of editor for a little while, and to introduce my taste and 
judgment into a part of the literary world. Also because Ploughshares 
rejected my short stories (checks my Excel spreadsheet) nine times, but 
who’s counting? Well, me, obviously. 

Quantification runs counter to the sensibilities of many people in 
the literary world; we prize the unquantifiable: intuition, talent, genius, 
and so on. But while literary change does happen when the undeniable 
talent of writers from under-represented populations forces readers 
to see the world in new ways, literary change at the structural level 
will not happen without quantification. We will not be able to see how 
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prejudiced our tastes are if we do not track who we are publishing and 
who we are hiring. 

This is why I wrote my short story collection with a spreadsheet 
that helped me see the demographics of my characters, allowing me to 
ensure that I was not writing stories about the same kind of person over 
and over. I did not trust that I would be unprejudiced, as none of us 
should. We need to work in environments with a diversity of people to 
make sure that the views of others who are different from us can check; 
likewise, we need literature written from a variety of perspectives and 
by a wide range of authors for the same reason—so that literature itself 
can demand that we see the world differently from how we normally 
might. 

I hope that the fine writers and works that I have selected will do 
exactly this kind of work. 
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KENNETH CALHOUN 

Doorway to Darkness 


When I finally returned to Southern California, I expected to find the 
locals in the grips of apocalyptic fear, arming themselves and venturing 
out from fortified homes only for the most necessary provisions. The 
area had recently suffered a brutal terrorist attack, during which over 
a dozen people were gunned down while attending a retirement party. 
The killers were themselves killed by an army of black-clad cops on a 
quiet suburban street. Were there any unclaimed spent shell casings 
hidden in the parkway weeds? Any dried blood down in the creases 
of asphalt? On the news reports, I had noted the citrus trees, water- 
starved lawns and white mailboxes in the background, so like the street 
of my childhood home that I was now being driven to from our small, 
yet somehow international, airport. 

Upon arriving at my parents’ house—a low, ranch-style tract house 
nestled in a tangle of cul-de-sacs—the Sikh driver insisted on giving 
me change for my tip, just so he could pull a silver dollar out of my 
ear as we stood under the streetlight, the hybrid eerily idling in silence 
beside us. 

“Tricky,” I said. 

fie smiled broadly, very satisfied with the effect. 

I turned away, shouldering my bag, one hand touching the spot on 
my ear that he had tapped lightly with the cold coin. 


True to their ways, my parents had locked the front door of their home 
and armed the alarm, even though it was early evening and they knew I 
was arriving. This was not due to the recent massacre, which happened 
only ten miles away and was the secret reason for my visit. My folks 
had always taken security seriously, as did everyone in the land of 
Manson, the Hillside Strangler, the Nightstalker, mass shootings in 
fast-food restaurants and numerous murder sprees by escaped convicts 
or doomsday cultists. As a child, even a teen, I lived in fear of home 
invasion, so I was partly responsible for the heightened security. The 
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abundance of vestigial locks was, to some degree, a holdover from their 
attempts to make me feel safe decades earlier. 

“Well, hello, professor,” my father said, once they finally got the door 
open. I did not correct his assumption about my employment status, 
ffe clapped me on the shoulder and took my bag as I shook his hand. 

“You made it, James,” my mother said. I leaned in and gave her a 
kiss, despite being taken aback by their appearance. It wasn’t that they 
had aged considerably since the last time I saw them, a year ago on the 
East Coast. On the contrary, they looked sturdy and restored, whereas 
in Boston, out of their element and climate, they had seemed smaller, 
a bit stooped and vulnerable. No, what I now found so curious—even 
alarming—was their wardrobe. 

“What’s with the capes?” I asked, smiling tightly. 

“Aren’t they pretty?” my mother said, sweeping the sequined, silky 
black material around with a stagey flourish. My father, cloaked in billowy 
red silk, bowed slightly and directed her with an unnecessarily fluid wave 
of his hand—an ornate flutter that might have meant something in hula 
handspeak—to the many locks on the door, which she then attended to 
with showgirl grace, clicking each latch into place to the jazzy rhythm of 
some unheard hi-hat, swish-swishing from unlit wings. 

“Your room awaits you,” my father said, clapping his hands twice, as 
if summoning a servant or, at the very least, causing the lights to come 
on. Before I could question them further, I was being led down the hall 
to the bedroom of my childhood. “Your brother’s bunch will be here in 
an hour,” he said over his shoulder, “so you have time to rest a little after 
your journey. Then we will dine.” 

Awaits? Journey? Dine? This was Vegas stage diction, putting me at a 
distance from my usually warm and unpretentious parents. I didn’t like 
the front, but continued to smile expectantly, waiting for them to break 
character and be themselves. 

This unmasking was not forthcoming, however. Instead, they 
deposited me in my room and insisted I relax before the family 
gathering began in earnest. “It promises to be quite an entertaining 
evening,” they assured me. 

As they withdrew, the corner of my mother’s cape got caught 
between the door and the jamb. Before I could say anything, she had 
moved off, pulling the tongue of fabric through the crack and leaving 
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a sprinkling of sequins, stripped from the cloth, freckling the dark 
shag like a tiny constellation. 


My room was not as it once was. Of course, the concert flyers and band 
posters were long gone. The shelves with my childhood books—all 
field guides and fairytales—had been dismantled years ago, the books 
shipped to my former home in Boston, which meant I now had no idea 
of their whereabouts. Six months ago, my wife, Jane, had moved back to 
her own hometown with our five-year-old daughter and I had no idea 
what happened to the belongings I had left in our rapidly imploding 
home. Given my behavior, I felt I had no right to even ask. 

Now, in my childhood bedroom, I was surprised to find the 
furniture—high double bed, small writing desk, and oak chest of 
drawers—rearranged since my last visit three years earlier. Everything 
had been more-or-less turned counterclockwise, the bed sitting under 
the broad window, with its view of the darkening street. As though the 
stony mountains themselves, only faintly visible in the moonlight, had 
been enlisted to serve as the headboard. The reason for this shift was 
not, apparently, some ill-informed feng shui impulse. Rather, it was to 
make room for a large phone booth-size structure that occupied the 
far corner of the room, where my sprawling drum set once stood. The 
object had a heavy black cloth thrown over it that was tightly fitted and 
held in place by heavy, buckled straps. Each buckle was secured with 
a large old-timey padlock, their faces bearing that distinctive skull¬ 
shaped hole, cut to receive a skeleton key. 

I pulled at the pinned-down canvas folds, hoping to see what was 
hidden there, and knocked on the sides. The sound was hollow, though 
muted, suggesting plywood and padding. Maybe it was a case for 
some large piece of equipment of some kind? I stood back, feeling the 
hulking presence of the box, a dark Kubrickian monolith that seemed 
to absorb the yellowy light issuing from the lamp in the opposite corner 
of the room. I fell back on the bed, staring at it, determined to press my 
parents for some explanation. 

Soon, however, I did drift off, succumbing to the road-weariness that 
had pooled in my body, which suddenly felt very heavy and sapped. 
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I woke as I so often do, feeling already beset upon by some dark 
undercurrent of sad events. I took in my surroundings and resituated 
myself, drawing some comfort from the banal features of my parents’ 
home: popcorn ceiling, wooden paneling, metal frame windows. 
Still, my thoughts drifted toward the memory of the life-altering text 
message that had triggered my unraveling a year ago, reaching for it 
like a hand compulsively seeking to press at a slow-healing wound. 

You’re not supposed to fight the thought spiral, I had learned. Let it 
come. Like how you’re supposed to counterintuitively turn into a spin if 
your car slides on black ice. This was hard for me, but my presence here 
was evidence of my attempt to take back control. I would visit the site 
of the recent killings, standing in the heart of my fear until I acclimated 
to the horror. I would turn into the spin—one set in motion not by 
black ice but rather by six words on my phone. Gunman on campus. 
Shelter in place. 

Before the memory could rise up, spreading its viperous hood, I 
was rescued by the sound of my brother’s family arriving. I could hear 
his teenage daughters greeting my parents and the bleeping of his son’s 
Gameboy, the clink of their dog’s collar tags. I put my shoes on and 
emerged from my room, shaking off the rising panic. Just switch channels, 
I had been coached. Its still being broadcast but you’re not tuned in. 

In the foyer, I was confronted by a colorful sight, like someone 
had let in a flock of peacocks. The daughters, Kimmy and Jodie, were 
dressed in tuxedo-printed one-pieces with dark stockings, while the 
boy, Dylan, was wearing a crimson blouse, glittering with sequins. My 
sister-in-law, Marilyn, had squeezed into a silvery, spangled unitard. 
But my older brother took the prize with a high-collared cape of his 
own and, ludicrously, a silk top hat. 

Thankfully, Radar, their mutt, had not been outfitted with any 
theatrical accessories. 

I didn’t know what to say, only blinked at their costumes and waited 
for an explanation. Instead, the kids hugged me and my brother shook 
my hand, reverting to high-school era, dude-speak, “Welcome back to 
SoCal, brosephus.” 

All as though nothing was out of the ordinary. 

We were quickly corralled to the dining table, on which my parents 
had set out an incredible spread while I slept. I sat and watched— 
stupefied and annoyed—as the family took their places, carefully 
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negotiating the draping of their capes and headwear, and dug in, 
passing around serving platters of grilled meat, potatoes, a large 
wooden salad bowl with clear plastic serving tongs, a gravy boat, and 
a basket of hot rolls. 

“Why didn’t Jane and Maggie come?” Marilyn asked as she handed 
me the meat platter freighted with pinkish medallions of pot roast. “It’s 
been three years since we’ve all seen them.” 

I had prepared for this inevitable query, given the glaring absence 
of my wife and child, but before I could launch into the fiction I had 
authored in my head, my father raised his hand, silencing all chatter, 
sparing me of my own lie. 

We all turned in his direction, feeling it was a weighted moment, as 
though he was about to make a grave announcement or say grace. This 
was a practice we, as a family, had abandoned years ago. Yet it wouldn’t 
have surprised me if some kind of religious sentiment was expressed at 
that moment. Current events seemed to have this effect on people, just 
when one would think it would do the opposite. That is, when people 
were being slaughtered in the name of gods, shouldn’t gods be suspect, 
if not tried and executed? That is, shouldn’t the god who abandons kids 
to be shot at schools be, at the very least, forced to resign? At the very 
least there should be a vote of no confidence. Maybe this corrective 
impulse was at work around the table because, instead of a prayer, my 
father placed his cloth napkin over his hand, then slowly pulled it away 
to reveal a bouquet of purple and gold flowers. Everyone applauded 
and the bouquet was placed in an empty vase at the center of the table. 

“He’s been working on that all afternoon,” my mother said as she 
buttered a roll. 

“Nicely done!” my brother nodded, admiring the stagecraft, if not 
the flowers themselves. 

I had had enough. “Can someone explain to me what’s going on?” 

They appeared to be confused by my question. 

“With all the magic?” I clarified. “The capes and sequins? Bouquets?” 

“Quite the spectacle, isn’t it?” my father said cheerily. 

“It’s something we’ve taken up,” my mother added. “It’s kind of 
popular around here.” 

“It’s not a thing back east?” Marilyn asked. 

“No,” I shook my head. “It’s not a thing. And, frankly, I think it’s 
pretty weird. I mean, look at your clothes.” 
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They all looked at each other. But instead of suddenly realizing how 
ridiculous they looked, their eyes were shining with adoration for the 
fanciful garments. 

I shook my head. “You’ve all gone crazy. You know that, right?” 

“I don’t see why you’re so bothered,” my mother said. “You’re the 
one who used to love magic. Remember that little set you had?” 

My father looked up from his plate, where he had hacked his meat 
into cubes, suddenly remembering. “Right! You begged us to get it for 
you.” 

I suddenly remembered too—the glossy black box with the die 
cut interior, so each of the various implements fit snuggly into a 
corresponding hole. A pair of metal rings I could never separate. A 
small, odd device, like a lipstick cartridge, that had a spring-loaded 
lid—its function unexplained in the instruction booklet. A deck 
of trick cards and a flat, top hat cutout that could be propped up on 
picture-frame legs. The hat was meant to sit as the centerpiece for 
the stage, which was actually the lid of the box. The final touch was a 
foldout cardboard panel, a triptych on which shiny red curtains were 
printed. The panel could be stood up, creating a diorama, in which 
magic was to be performed. Despite all this, the whole package was 
a devastating disappointment. Nothing at all like the pictures in the 
comic book where I had seen it advertised. Flimsy and disposable. Even 
the instructions were cryptic and seemingly incomplete, apparently 
translated from another language. Though I read them over many 
times, I wasn’t able to perform more than the most basic of tricks— 
the one with the spongy balls, the disappearing water, the presliced 
banana. 

My mother stood abruptly, finger raised, and went into the kitchen, 
cape flowing behind her. I heard her rifling through the drawers, 
mumbling to herself, “I know I saw it somewhere in here.” 

She returned, passing through the swinging door, holding a small 
wand in her hand. My old wand—more or less a black segment of 
dowel with white plastic tips. A stick from which I had demanded 
transformations, disappearances, freeze rays and fire, only to lament 
its impotence and abandon it, along with all the other story prompts 
from my toy box. 

My mother handed it to me, her eyes electrically joyous. “Now you 
can be in the show too!” she said. 
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The show took place in the garage. They had a stage there, where cars 
are normally parked. It was knee-high and painted black. Track lighting 
with colored gels were suspended from the rafters and a backstage area 
was partitioned off by gold lame curtains. 

I tried to beg off, hoping to get out and see the massacre site, but 
it became clear to me that I was the audience for whom they had 
rehearsed. There would be no escape. I warned them that I wouldn’t 
volunteer or participate in any way, other than watch. They reluctantly 
accepted this. It was a familiar stance—the same position that I took 
up when they broke out the board games. Just sit and watch, they said. 
We will do the rest. 

So I sat on a folding chair, twirling the small wand like a drumstick. 
The show opener was little Dylan, who cut up a rope into segments, 
then restored it, smiling his tooth-gaped smile. I applauded politely, 
thinking of my daughter, Maggie, and how she would love this. Her 
absence in my life made a series of quick stabs at my heart and it was 
my own hand doing the stabbing. 

I turned my attention to my brother’s daughters. The girls worked 
together to disappear a soccer ball, which then reappeared in the 
washing machine. Then Marilyn did a routine with scarves, pulling a 
multitude from her mouth, casting them into air where they seemed to 
change colors as they fluttered to the floor, then calling them back to her 
so that they scurried across the floor like rodents and crawled up her 
legs and into a silk bag. I have to say, this was well done, executed with 
a grace and panache that I did not know my sister-in-law possessed. 

Marilyn remained on stage to serve as assistant to my brother. He 
had her lie down on a padded board that was suspended between 
two brightly painted sawhorses. He slowly pulled away one, then the 
other, and yet she remained suspended, apparently levitating. To prove 
there were no wires, he passed a shiny metal hoop over her. It was an 
old trick, a common one, but it had some power when performed in 
a garage by one’s older brother—an ex-jock and accountant with no 
history of showmanship. I clapped, nodding agreeably at the applause 
given by the others. “Pretty good,” I conceded. 

“Right?” my niece, Kimmy, said. 

Now my parents were about to take the stage and I expected them 
to roll in the large covered object that was being stored in my bedroom. 
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They had disappeared into the house as soon as my brother wrapped 
up his act. But instead of returning with the mysterious monolith, they 
brought in Radar, my brother’s dog, who had been napping by the pi¬ 
ano, last time I saw him. They coaxed him into a box, with his head 
sticking out of a hole at one end, and his tail emerging from the other. 
It wagged throughout the trick, even when he was seemingly sawed in 
half, then restored, as Dylan had done with the rope. The family burst 
into applause when Radar was released from the box unharmed, sniff¬ 
ing at the stage floor in his relentless quest for crumbs. 

“Were almost ready to try it with a person,” my mother said. 

“Almost, but not tonight,” my father added. 

When the applause died down, I said, “What about the big box 
thing?” 

They were confused. 

“The thing in my room. I thought you would use it tonight.” 

“Ah,” my mother said, “you mean the Doorway to Darkness. Oh, no, 
we certainly aren’t ready for that.” 

“Yeah, we have a lot to learn before we try anything with that,” my 
father said. “You don’t want to mess with that one until you are more 
than ready.” 

“Things could go terribly wrong,” my mother said. 

My brother agreed. “Bad things have happened. To others. The 
Murads, for example.” The Murads were a family that lived four houses 
down. I used to be friends with their son, Danny. We went to soccer 
camp together one summer. He was an engineer now, somewhere in 
the northwest. Seattle? Portland? 

Marilyn, maybe for the sake of the children, tried to be optimistic 
and take the spook off things, saying, “No one really knows, because no 
one’s ever come back to tell anyone about it. We just assume it’s bad.” 

I sat smirking at their cryptic utterances, which I found to be 
condescendingly cautionary, as though they were trying to scare 
children into behaving. Maybe they were. Though they were talking at 
me, maybe the message was meant for Dylan. But Dylan was unfazed, 
even oblivious as he twirled his rope at the far end of the garage. He 
had another, more pressing agenda, apparently. 

“Hey,” he called out, “when do we get dessert?” 
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After cake and coffee, when I found myself alone with my sister-in-law, 
Marilyn, stacking dishes in the kitchen, I asked her about the Murads. 

“Oh, yeah,” she said. “They had some trouble with the Doorway.” 

“The Doorway to...” 

“The Doorway to Darkness.” 

I paused a beat, leaving space for some indication of irony. She 
dipped more dishes into the suds, holding the white plates in her 
yellow rubber gloves. 

“What kind of trouble?” I finally asked. 

“Mrs. Murad went into it and never came back out.” 

I stared at the side of her face as she reached into the sink to clear 
the drain. I scanned for the start of a smile, a telling side-eye glance— 
something that would signal that a joke of some kind was in play. But 
she offered no such tells. 

“The kids cant hear us,” I said conspiratorially. Even tried a you- 
can-tell-me smile. “No need for scary stories.” 

“Its not a story. It really happened. People were there. People from 
the neighborhood. Your folks locked up their Doorway as soon as they 
heard. It came off the same truck as the Murads!” 

“Marilyn,” I said, shaking my head. 

“What?” 

She looked at me as though I was about to reveal what had actually 
happened to Mrs. Murad. As if I knew something she didn’t. A kind of 
hope was there. 

I had nothing to offer. “I don’t know what the fuck’s going on out 
here. Everyone’s lost it.” 

“Hey,” she said, frowning. “Such language.” 

“The kids can’t hear us!” I repeated. 

“Well, I don’t want to hear it,” she said piously. 

My mother came in and handed me the wand again. “You left this 
on the table.” 


Later that night, when my brother and his family had gone home, I 
emerged from the bathroom to find my parents standing in the hallway, 
apparently waiting for me. It was an ambush that they had put off until 
now, after what was meant to be a night of festivities and welcome. A 
night of magic. Their weapon of choice for this surprise assault was 
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a letter that my father produced, without fanfare or trickery, from 
somewhere inside his bathrobe. 

“This has us very concerned,” he said. 

“What’s—?” 

“It’s from Jane and it’s very upsetting,” my mother said. 

“We didn’t want to bring it up until we were all alone and had time 
to talk about it.” 

I took the letter from his hand and looked at the address written on 
the envelope. It was indeed her loopy script. 

“Son,” my father said, “you seem quite lost.” 

I fingered the frayed opening along the edge of the envelope. I knew 
what the letter inside said. I’m sure it described how I had lost my 
job after failing to show up for classes for a month. How something 
snapped in me during a campus lockdown, when I hid in the closet 
of my office instead of securing the classrooms and reassuring the 
students, as we had been trained to do. How I stayed there, in that closet 
for hours, long after the lockdown was lifted and it was revealed to be 
a false alarm. It was possible she detailed the even more unsavory and 
undeniably bizarre behavior that followed: how I ate some paint, drove 
a car into a creek, ran away with a student for a few days, then stripped 
down to my boxers in the meeting where I was being disciplined for 
running away with a student. She was angry enough to share that, to do 
some devastation of her own. There are no firewalls between families, I 
was learning, once the fire starts. 

I tore up the letter in front of them. 

My mother put her hand to her chest and shook her head slowly. My 
father clenched his jaw. A vein throbbed in his right temple. 

“I’m sure you can use magic,” I said, “to restore it.” 

“We don’t need to restore it. That’s not the thing to be restored.” 

“You need help, James,” my mother said. 

“It takes a terrorist act just to get you to come home,” my father 
threw in, his anger rising. 

“Coming home is a terrorist act,” I said. 

They pondered this for a beat, then waved it off as nonsense, which 
it was. 

I backed away, never taking my eyes off them, as I retreated to my 
room. My mother’s chin quivering, her brow creased with sorrow. 
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“Watch your stars,” I said, gesturing at the sparkles in the shag as I 
shut the door. 


I could hear them through the walls. They talked in bed for a while, 
then finally fell asleep. 

I waited still more, then rose from the bed fully clothed and crept 
down the hallway, shoes in hand. The spare key to their car was on a 
hook in the kitchen. I shut off the house alarm and unlocked the front 
door, negotiating the many latches, deadbolts, and chains as quietly as 
possible. You had to be Harry Fucking Houdini to escape this house 
at night. Outside, the air was weirdly warm and scented with citrus 
blossom. The sky seemed too high. Crickets creaked in the ivy and, 
somewhere nearby, sprinklers hissed in the night. I was reminded of 
my teenage years, sneaking out for a party in the canyon, or a group 
night swim in some unsuspecting neighbor’s pool. More likely, a trip 
to the all-night donut store, where I sat alone in the window, peering 
through the yard-sale flyers taped there, with a book and a bearclaw. 

My plan for tonight was to drive out to the site of the massacre, sneak 
past whatever barricades were in place, duck under the police tape. 
Stand in the shot-up space, listen for the echo of screams and soak up 
the terror like a sponge until saturated. But, instead, my eyes drifted two 
doors down to the Murads’ place, set low in the landscape, framed by 
the brittle fringe of fruit trees. Light was blazing in the windows and I 
drifted toward it, slowly pocketing the keys. I crossed the damp lawn 
and, instead of approaching the front door like a family friend or even a 
hopeful solicitor, I stepped over the junipers lining the path and peered 
directly into the living room window. 

Dr. Murad was there in a T-shirt and blue pajama pants, his curls 
gone gray and his mustache drooping over his mouth. He was sitting 
on the floor, his back against the only item of furniture in the room: 
the large black booth that had supposedly swallowed his wife. I 
watched as he closed his eyes and inhaled deeply, then brought up 
a knitting needle and attempted to push it into a bloody hole in his 
wrist. I pounded on the window. He looked up and squinted, then sat 
forward when he saw me. He waved me in, gesturing at the door as 
blood trailed down his arm. 
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By the time I got to him, he had produced a handkerchief and was 
holding it to the wound. “Dr. Murad, don’t do this!” I said. He was 
a retired pediatrician, the doctor on the block who once reset a kid’s 
dislocated shoulder on our front lawn. 

“It’s the professor,” he said. “Hello, professor.” 

“Suicide isn’t the answer!” Admittedly, this came out abruptly, like 
a thrown boot. 

“Suicide? Who’s doing that?” he said. 

“What’s this then?” I pointed to his wrist, then the needle in his 
hand—a long, rapier-thin wand of his own, now blood-tipped. He 
looked at the wound, the implement, then back at me, eyes shining 
with a realization. 

“You think I’d try to kill myself with a knitting needle? I thought 
professors are supposed to be smart,” he said, a smile peering out from 
under the mustache. A wind-swept silence passed between us. I tried 
to make sense of things and he watched my brow for developments, 
epiphanies, but none came along to smooth down the furrows of 
confusion. “One day, I’ll be able to push this directly through my arm 
and there will be no blood,” he finally offered. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“I’m merely training the flesh for a trick. I’m going to gradually 
create a tunnel through my muscle tissue, right between the ulna and 
the radius, so that the needle can pass through without causing pain or 
damage. The technical term is fistula. People will wonder for days, if 
not the rest of their lives, how I did it.” 

“But why do it, Dr. Murad?” 

“Why? Because we must make our own marvels, James. Isn’t that 
clear at this point?” 

I watched as he lifted the bloody handkerchief and looked at the 
wound. It no longer seeped. The blood merely pooled in the opening. He 
seemed satisfied with this, but reapplied the cloth, pressing into the flesh. 

“Ah! Can I offer you a drink?” he asked suddenly. Before I could 
answer, he swung open the door to the black booth that loomed over 
us. He reached in and produced a glass of red wine. 

“That’s a big prop for such a small trick,” I said. 

“What trick? I put a glass in there every night to lure Mrs. Murad 
out of the darkness. Drink or it will be wasted.” 

I reached out, then withdrew. He had smeared blood on the glass. 
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After several glasses of wine with Dr. Murad, I found myself returning 
to my room instead of getting behind the wheel. I had learned, 
among other things, that Danny Murad was an electrical engineer in 
Vancouver. His little brother, Scotty, who was the gullible, unsuspecting 
audience for my front porch magic shows and other cons, had gone on 
to study medicine and was now a Big Pharma lobbyist in Washington. 
“He’s part of the problem,” Dr. Murad said with a sigh. 

When I pressed about the probable whereabouts of Mrs. Murad, 
he again sighed. “I thought I was doing the trick.” That’s all I could get 
from him. 

We did a trick together. We made two bottles of wine disappear, 
then I stumbled home, tripping through the parkway ivy. I could feel 
the mountains in the dark, the place in the sky where there were no 
stars. I thought of the place on my mother’s cape where the sequins 
had been stripped away by the door jamb. Dark matter was what 
remained. Could that blank space in the shroud stop blood flowing 
from the wound? Could the stars be glued back on and the cosmos go 
on churning and billowing as she jumps up, in search of something lost 
in the dystopian junk drawer? 

Back in my bedroom, I found that the Doorway to Darkness had 
been uncovered, the locks undone. The door was partly open. My 
parents had done this. It’s what they wanted. Jane too. Maybe even 
Maggie, for how could she want a father who could not make her feel 
safe in this world? Who stayed hidden away in the dark when other 
people’s children could have been in harm’s way one floor down, 
huddled under the tables of the computer lab? How could Maggie want 
a father who emerged hours long after the all-clear, with piss drying in 
his pants and hands that wouldn’t stop trembling? 

I scooped up the wand from the nightstand and stepped inside, 
shutting the door behind me, producing the promised darkness. I 
waved the wand before my face and only the faint wind of its passing 
convinced me that I had made the gesture. I waited to disappear, 
wondering how it would work. Would I simply dissolve? No. There 
must be a false wall, a hidden door. I felt the walls for some kind of 
seam, maybe a trigger, but they were entirely smooth. Maybe the floor 
rotated. I put the wand in my mouth and crouched so I could feel at 
the floor. Again, the surface was unbroken. I sat, my back against the 
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tight corner, now not even sure which way I had come in. I could wait 
until morning, when my parents would surely feel the need to open the 
door, to see what had become of me. What would they find? 

I may have dozed off, wondering this. The sensory deprivation was 
so total that I wasn’t sure. I stretched out my legs and, in doing so, 
pushed at the far wall. A seam opened, cutting vertically through—a 
faint line of light. I pushed harder and the door swung open. I was back 
in my office closet, the sun pouring through the high windows. There 
was my university desk, my shelves of books, my degrees hanging 
on the wall. Framed picture of my wife and daughter. I stood and 
straightened myself out, then emerged. 

The building was quiet, the world still. The lockdown, I knew, was 
in progress. 

I went downstairs and stood at the end of the empty corridor. The 
computer lab door was shut. I could feel the students holding their 
breath inside, hiding behind the upturned tables, texting their parents 
a possible goodbye. 

I stood with my back at the door and waited for the all clear, wand 
in hand like a black needle piercing through my fist. 

There was no blood. 
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ALEX CHERTOK 

Prison in the Age of Euphemisms 


My high-school English teacher Ms. Dachs did three things I remember 
my senior year: she cried openly in front of the class on September 12, 
2001; she introduced us to William Safire’s column “On Language”; 
and she played a cassette tape of George Carlin’s stand-up bit on 
euphemisms. That’s all I have of her. (What fraction of me will my 
own students remember?) 

I’ve played that Carlin clip, now available online, to my 
undergraduate students every semester for the last seven years. I 
consider it a small homage to Dachs and a huge one to Carlin, who 
showed my young self that when we attend closely to language, we’re 
less likely to be duped, and that this has everything to do with politics. 
Carlin made a career of not letting the government jargon its way into 
exculpation; “the CIA doesn’t kill anybody anymore, they neutralize 
people, or they depopulate the area,” he says. If George Orwell were 
to write a stand-up comedy bit, this mid-90s special would be it. Fifty 
years earlier in “Politics and the English Language,” Orwell put it this 
way: “Defenceless villages are bombarded from the air, the inhabitants 
driven out into the countryside, the cattle machine-gunned, the huts 
set on fire with incendiary bullets: this is called pacification” 

But with every semester, my students’ laughter has gotten less 
boisterous, thinning and thinning until last year Carlin’s ten-minute 
bit was met in my freshman writing class with almost utter silence. The 
room felt heavy, and more than ever before, his words stung. “We have 
no more stupid people, everybody has a learning disorder ,” he says at 
one point with that last phrase drawn out, to which one student during 
discussion afterward said quite bravely, “I have a learning disorder, and 
I’m not stupid.” 

A few weeks later, I played the same ten-minute clip to my students 
incarcerated at a maximum-security facility. They laughed riotously 
the whole time. 


* 
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At the college where I teach, the grounds are green and constantly 
manicured, and a fountain raises the arms of its jets in the middle of 
it all. The previous year, protests erupted on campus over race issues, 
prompting administrators to resign. On November 9, 2016, the day 
after Trump was elected President, the flag on campus was flown at 
half-mast, behind which a lake, miles in the distance, snaked away 
into the sky. 

Forty miles due north, beauty is almost impossible to come by at 
the correctional facility. This is not irrelevant to say. Even birdsong, 
that harbinger of spring, can grate on inmates simply because it’s 
inescapable: it can’t be tuned out at 4 a.m., plus the yard is a veritable 
dropping ground. Etheridge Knight opens a poem from his 1968 
collection Poems from Prison, written while an inmate at the Indiana 
State Prison, with this: “It is hard / To make a poem in prison. The 
air lends itself not to the singer. / The seasons creep by unseen / And 
spark no fresh fires.” 

Life in prison is gray and metallic, and their lexicon reflects that 
hardness, is engendered by it. A gentler vocabulary wouldn’t survive 
a day in there. Prison talk is the opposite of euphemistic in that it 
doesn’t back down from confrontation. Don’t get me wrong, prison 
lingo is rife with codes and circumlocutions, which I try to learn 
every time I’m in there. But learning disorder and handicapable — 
terms to protect vulnerable people—are not bandied about in prison, 
precisely because prison isn’t in the business of protecting vulnerable 
people. Orwell again: “When the general atmosphere is bad, language 
must suffer. I should expect to find—this is a guess which I have not 
sufficient knowledge to verify—that the German, Russian, and Italian 
languages have all deteriorated in the last ten or fifteen years, as a result 
of dictatorship.” The state-sanctioned violence of a maximum-security 
prison yields hard, dysphemistic diction. 


This has happenedbefore in my college classroom: I’ve played a YouTube 
clip on the screen, and a fifteen-second ad comes on beforehand, but 
there’s no way to skip it, so the class has to watch the ad as it plays 
and it’s about something vaguely sexual, what else, and then something 
strange happens: the class laughs at it, aloud and a bit nervously. The ad 
wouldn’t phase them for a second in the privacy of their homes. 
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There’s something generative, transformative, about sitting beside 
another, shoulders nearly touching. In any shared environment, a kind 
of experiential osmosis takes place. It occurs to me that an offensive 
piece can be offensive to me because of how I project others in my 
various communities would respond. I feel with them and on behalf of 
them. Taking offense is a kind of empathy, a kind of imagination: when 
one feels offended in solitude, they’ve populated their empty room 
with people who aren’t laughing, who are in fact hurting. 

Environment shapes us, thresholds and all. I think my college 
students felt hesitant to break the funereal quiet of our classroom with 
laughter at Carlin, as did I. But my prison students laughed, as did I, 
in part because everyone else in the room was doing it. In larger part, 
many of the incarcerated students had never met a person whom this 
would offend; perhaps they had no progressive voice to populate their 
imaginations with, to then cultivate within themselves. 

One incarcerated student once accused me of using the word 
beautiful too much. I considered this, and concluded both that this 
was a compliment and that I only use the word myself because other, 
better male voices made it permissible for me. “Soft words are rare, and 
drunk drunk / Against the clang of keys,” is how Etheridge Knight’s 
second stanza starts. I myself am slightly more apt to curse in the prison 
classroom. It was Carlin’s cursing that Ms. Dachs had apologized for the 
moment before pressing down on the cassette tape’s play button, her one 
trigger warning back in 2001 before we laughed riotously the whole time. 


A student in my prison class who’s been down for thirty-five years told 
me essentially what Allen Ginsberg howled in line 1 about the best 
minds of his generation. My student wrote in a paper that he’s still 
got “all his fries left in his happy meal,” but not everyone’s so lucky. 
I’ve heard stories of an inmate befriending a cockroach in solitary 
confinement. A CO told me that an old-timer wakes up every morning 
in his cell and packs his bags, ready to go home, even though he’s in 
there for life. “The guy hides his own Easter eggs,” the guard put it. 
Prison is so good at ransacking feeling, it’s no wonder my students in 
there often ask me, as they hand in their essays, to be ruthless in my 
written feedback, to not hold back, to rip into them. I never once hear 
this in my classroom on the outside. 
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Its also not irrelevant to say that these guys have seen or heard or 
participated in enough stabbings that it’s commonplace—no hyperbole 
here. They’ve accumulated multiple lifetimes of hardship. I get the 
sense that, when resources are scarce, not much energy is left to expend 
on lexical niceties. Of course, there are plenty of sensitive men behind 
bars. It’s just that in prison, sensitivity isn’t a mechanism for survival; 
on the contrary, openness is a way for their lives to be infiltrated and 
used against them. They make fifty cents an hour, they can’t vote, they 
need permission to use the bathroom. Motivational posters decorate 
the schoolhouse walls: “Study hard!” “Positive + Goal + Teamwork = 
Success.” What else would this euphemistic language be to them than 
trickery? 

I think about how the incarcerated students would respond to 
the yogic argot of our world—“Cherish every day,” “Be present.” This 
would be not only platitudinal to them but counterintuitive. Prison 
is perpetual waiting: for chow, to be let out of the cell, to be let back 
into the cell, for the days to pass, waiting to receive forgiveness from 
victims, from loved ones, waiting to forgive themselves. In that waiting, 
they learn to let their minds leave. Rainer Maria Rilke, in his first letter 
to a young poet, wrote, “And even if you found yourself in some prison, 
whose walls let in none of the world’s sound—wouldn’t you still have 
your childhood, that jewel beyond all price, that treasure house of 
memories? Turn your attention to it. Try to raise up the sunken feelings 
of this enormous past.” Prisoners do this expertly. They are “great 
dreamers,” writes Danner Darcleight in his memoir Concrete Carnival. 
They know how to make the days pass less i.v. drip-like. “Be present”? 
“Study hard”? How free does this get them? 

Etheridge Knight goes on in his poem: “Wide eyes stare fat zeros / 
And plead only for pity.” 


During the Carlin semester, I had both classrooms of students 
exchange analytical responses. Each had read James Baldwin’s letter 
to his nephew (“My Dungeon Shook”) from The Fire Next Time and 
analyzed it, then responded to their partner’s analysis. This peer review 
was a success. It forced students on the outside to concretize prison, 
what Angela Davis called “an abstract site into which undesirables are 
deposited, relieving us of the responsibility of thinking about [them].” 
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Feeling always the hollowness of their invisibility, one prison student 
said that reading the college student’s analysis, and the response to his 
own, made him feel “normal” again. Another prison student wrote to 
his college partner, “I want to write like you one day. You sound like 
a revolutionary.” They took the task seriously, some calling my college 
students out for laziness of writing or thinking. 

In one exchange, though, a prison student went off on the college 
student he was paired with for writing about “white privilege.” The 
prison student, also white, asked what the hell this term meant: 
where was his white privilege in the trailer park he lived in with the 
drug-addicted parents and poverty as far as the eye could see? It 
was hard for him to see privilege at work when he hadn’t firsthand 
felt its magic, neither where he grew up nor where he was currently 
housed. Acknowledging one’s privilege in the absence of tangible proof 
is another form of empathy, of imagination. But this white inmate 
was privileged, of course. CO’s hit black and brown inmates with 
more tickets, more violations; that’s no secret. The white inmate was 
privileged, just not relative to the college student who had typed his 
response out in his quiet dorm room beneath the motivational posters 
he gets to tack up willingly, whose words he believes in his heart. 

“Pity is not for the poet; / Yet poems must be primed. / Here is not 
even sadness for singing, / Not even a beautiful rage rage, / No birds 
are winging.” 


My college students still hold tight to pc culture, the way I still 
hold tight to the notion that I can transform my students with my 
instruction. They sport a radical unwillingness to accept structural 
wrongdoing; I love that about them. They inspire me. I see them try 
on the garb of resistance terminology, tailoring it, figuring out their 
political fashion sense in real time. The world needs more people who 
don’t stand for injustice: water protectors, and language protectors, and 
people protectors. They are what we all should hope to grow into— 
engaged in the practice of calling people what they want to be called, 
treating people how they’d prefer to be treated—and I still think that 
good teachers can change the world. 

Political correctness doesn’t exist in prison, nor do the guys feel it 
should. Even the theater group members and the Trump-haters believe 
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the country is growing too sensitive. This doesn’t mean they don’t 
want to see structural change. (In fact, plenty of people behind bars 
are activists against the prison system—activists, at least, in thought. 
Their actions are policed, but not their minds, and they cling to 
this freedom. They know what happens when activism is expressed 
through the body—Attica in 1971, e.g.—and they know that ending.) 
Instead, their lack of political correctness means they know that a 
certain strength—a numbness—is required to live in their world. 
They laughed at Carlin with a kind of hungry vengeance that 
would never occur to my college students. In their laughter was the 
embodiment, in a sense, of Baldwin’s claim that “To smash something 
is the ghetto’s chronic need.” It was the recognition of Carlin as a 
kindred antiestablishment spirit, whose point was that the people in 
power “have invented a language to conceal their sins.” They laughed 
like they were taking some of that power back. 

Knight’s poem ends with this mystery we can still make sense of: 
“The air / Is empty of laughter. And love? / Why, love has flown, / Love 
has gone to glitten.” 


But every world is replete with its own “And yet.” For example, prison 
yields hard diction—and yet, a religious student in my prison class 
refuses to curse. Plenty of black students in there refuse to use the 
“n” word. Or this: prison hardens everyone it touches—and yet, the 
prison students in my creative-writing workshop last year responded 
with great heart to poems about gay love, even to poems written in 
the persona of a convicted murderer. Of course, these guys are the 
exception in prison. They enter class and embrace each other, look me 
warmly in the eye when they shake my hand. They vocalize their praise, 
they “Mmm” aloud in delight, they perform their pleasure, which is the 
opposite of most of my college students who, like me at nineteen, keep 
their hearts in their chests and out of their mouths. 

Prison can numb the senses—and yet, one of my students said 
that prison has turned him empathetic. That was his word, “empathy.” 
Prison, he said, has freed him from his self-destructive ways. This was 
the narrative he’s arrived at. Who’s to say he’s wrong? 
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And yet. Danner Darcleight began writing letters with a woman from 
the community. He eventually married her in the prison’s waiting 
room. Prison doesn’t always deaden feeling. Another of my prison 
students, formerly in a marriage to a woman on the outside, entered 
into a relationship with a fellow inmate who identified as female and, 
because she hadn’t yet received transition surgery, was still kept in a 
male facility. The couple, both of whom were in my class, would poke 
and giggle quietly during discussion. They would write essays about 
the other’s sweetness and courage. 


On the first day of class two years ago, we stepped into the prison and 
were immediately stopped by a CO in the waiting room. Prison does 
its work on guards, too, who trudge toward retirement; pension waits 
like a sad carrot that sits for twenty-five years on the kitchen counter. 
There’s a real-life time clock on which guards actually have to punch 
in, punch out, and I’m sure some of them count off the number of 
levers they have to pull till the last one. It’s a physical decision, that final 
gauntlet before entering the “hostile work environment” (euphemism 
alert) of prison. For the most part, they hate their jobs, they hate the 
men they’re in charge of, and they hate us, the purveyors of a free 
education. At the security desk, some guards chose to rifle through 
our folders, studying each paper. Some make female volunteers go into 
the bathrooms to remove their bras after the wiring activates the metal 
detector. One once turned the coordinator of our program away that 
day because his belt buckle set off the alarm and who knows what he’s 
hiding down there. If I didn’t know any better, I’d say they were trying 
to keep us out. I’d say, further, that prisons are trying to keep inmates 
in. And the inmates know it. 

“You guys here for school?” the guard asked gruffly and we said 
yes, the new teachers waiting for his scorn that our orientation had 
prepared us for. He paused for what felt like a long time, then said, “You 
know what, I think what you guys do is great,” and smiled tenderly, I 
swear, then moved on. 

And yet. It takes grit to go against the grain, especially in prison, but 
it’s possible. One must throw all one’s weight against the carceral forces 
simply to remember what love tastes like. “And love? / Why, love has 
flown, / Tove has gone to glitten.” True. And yet, Knight’s poem was 
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published, flown to readers, created its own love on the page. “It is hard 
/ To make a poem in prison.” And yet, he did. 


Love is easy nowhere, but on a college campus it hasn’t yet ossified, 
which is why Carlin’s routine stung my undergraduate students as 
sharply as it did. I didn’t play Carlin this past semester for the first time 
since teaching college courses—this man so formative to me, whose 
message I believe in but whose crude words may obscure it. 

When I told my college class how uncomfortable Carlin’s routine 
made me this time around, that I was considering scrapping it from 
next semester’s syllabus, two students spoke to me in defense of 
keeping it, but it was only in private, after class, in hushed tones: one 
was a sophomore in an otherwise freshmen class, and the other was a 
Lebanese student, both of whom believed their peers too thin-skinned. 
(It’s the same reason Seinfeld said he doesn’t play college campuses 
anymore.) 

Should I teach him at all? I suppose where I teach him will determine 
how I teach him. I think of what we try to scrub out of the record, 
intending only to heal, hoping that expurgating cruel words can 
expurgate their cruel histories. Perhaps playing Carlin to my students 
can tip the scales of their belief systems one way or the other, or at least 
open a discussion about what we find offensive, and why, and how that 
came to be. 

This much is for certain: Carlin’s humor enlivened the prison 
students. Bringing him into that loveless place made the students feel a 
part of the world again. And to humanize, after all, is the unending and 
difficult and gratifying work of every comedian, every writer, every 
teacher on earth. The world—whichever one we live in—is not always 
conducive to joy. Our jobs are to create space for, and glimpses of, the 
beautiful “And yet.” 
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PATRICIA ENGEL 
Mauro and Elena 


A novel excerpt 

It’s only six months, the social worker told Mauro. Then you’ll have 
your daughter home. 

She said there were far worse places they could send a girl convicted 
of such a crime. She described the compound as being like a summer 
camp, a small boarding school in the campo, a retreat even if operated 
by the government. There were academic classes so girls wouldn’t fall 
behind when their time was served and they were free to return home 
and to their normal schools. 

She told Mauro he should be grateful Talia wasn’t being treated the 
way judges treat girls from lower estratos, comunas, or invasiones, 
the ones who more often are sent to rougher juvenile facilities. His 
daughter, she said, could pass for middle class and this is why she 
was given a path to a second chance, even as Mauro argued this was 
a country of not second but hundredth chances for the chosen; a 
country where narcotraficantes become senators, senators become 
narcotraficantes, killers become presidents and presidents become 
killers—a nation, he thought, pathologically amnesiatic, as if 
intoxicated by an Atlantic-size dose of Burundanga. 


When she was small, Talia often asked her father the meaning of the 
word home. 

It confused her the way it came up in different ways depending on 
the sentence. Sometimes it meant a house or even an apartment, or just 
the place a person returned to at the end of a long day. The place where 
one’s family lived even if they left it a long time ago. The place one felt 
most comfortable. 

All of these notions contradicted her sense of it. 

Home, to Talia, was a space occupied only by her grandmother 
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Perla; a place Mauro came to visit when she and her mother Elena, who 
gave instructions over the international wires, permitted it. 

Elena, Nando, and Karina were far away. When Talia heard her 
mothers voice over the phone, she often spoke of Colombia as home 
but quickly added, so Talia wouldn’t misunderstand, that the United 
States was home now too. 

It’s also your home, she’d tell Talia, because you were born here. 

Years later, when it was just Talia and Mauro living together in 
Talia’s grandmother’s old house, the girl pressed her body close against 
her father’s chest when he came to her room to tell her goodnight. 

You are my home, Papi, she’d said. Even if they make me leave you, 
I will always come back to you. 

She was a girl who perceived leaving for North America as a distant 
threat. Something she could not imagine she would ever want. 

One day, it was different. 

Mauro saw curiosity spread across Talia’s face when they watched 
American movies or television programs with subtitles. That 
unmistakable, irrevocable fascination. He recognized it because he’d 
once been as bewitched. The way she started inserting the few words of 
English she’d memorized into their conversations. He saw the longing 
begin to take hold, crisp disdain for her familiar yet stale life with him. 

He blames himself for the way he made both Elena and Talia 
resent their country. He wants to take it all back. That toxic seed he 
planted in Elena, who, until she met Mauro, never saw another future 
beyond helping run Perla’s lavanderia, who equated a bus ride to 
Villavicencio with a trip to Rome. Mauro was the one who told her 
Bogota was just another pueblo masquerading as a big city and there 
was more to discover. 

In these mountains, this hungry valley, they were all descendants 
of the massacred indigenous, their violated foremothers. They could 
hate the conquistadores for all they stole, but they couldn’t deny they 
carried the same genetic particles that pushed those original invaders 
to wander into the unknown. 

Los espanoles occupied their land, christened it Nueva Granada. 
Killed their tribes. The people they used to be. Diluted their bloodlines. 

But instead, Mauro thought, they’d become something else. A 
species unique to the New World: birds without feathers who can still 
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fly. Maybe, he’d once told Elena, they were meant to cross oceans, just 
as the first infectors of their continent had done. In order to take back 
what was taken. 

Elena had more education than Mauro but she let him believe 
his ideas were more important. People say alcohol and drugs are the 
greatest and most persuasive narcotics—the elements most likely to 
ruin a life. They’re wrong. It’s love. 


She is not a bad girl. 

He doesn’t believe this because she is his daughter but because he 
knows what bad looks like up close and is certain Talia hasn’t been 
touched by such evil. When the police told Mauro she’d nearly killed a 
man, he was sure it was in self-defense. 

He was wrong, but he still knows she had her reasons and they were 
right and good. 


He thinks of his daughter now in that facility. Suffering confinement 
no matter how peaceful and restorative the social worker tried to paint 
it. How grateful they should be, she’d said, that Talia had only been 
sentenced to six months and not a year or two or ten, when she, a 
fifteen-year-old girl, had been accused of attempted homicide. 

When he asked her why she did it, Talia said the man got what he 
deserved. Only when she made her father promise not to tell Elena of 
her crime did he detect a trace of shame. 


Mauro knows what it is to be locked away. 

He has never spoken of that time with any of his children, with Elena 
or Perla or anyone. The inhumanity of internment. Imposed order. Fed, 
chained, corralled like pigs waiting to be gutted and skinned. 

It was there that he started to dream of release. Not to Elena or to 
their children, but to the place the Americans threatened to send him 
as punishment for his trespasses as if it were a return to hell. 

Home. 


* 
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Mauro was no criminal and Elena was no saint, but he often felt they 
were unevenly matched in that Elena told him all of her secrets and he 
told her almost none of his. 

Elenas life hadn’t been easy, but since they met, he had a sense 
he might corrupt her with the pain of his past, so he hid it from her, 
providing only essential components, enough so she could feel she 
understood him, though he kept so much more opaque. 

To start, she believed Mauro had been raised in La Candelaria when 
the truth was he lived with his mother farther south in El Pesebre, a 
few blocks from Avenida Caracas, in a small green apartment beneath 
a slanted metal roof. 

His father left soon after he was born. Sometimes Mauro’s mother 
claimed abandonment. Other times she said she’d chased out her 
husband armed with scissors and a broom. He’d lost the family 
apartment in a card game but she was able to persuade his opponent 
to forgive the debt. His mother had overlooked the rumors that her 
husband had another woman and child in San Benito, but gambling 
away their home was too much to accept. 

Mauro has his father’s face, something his mother never let him 
forget. When he was mischievous, she blamed his genetics with 
disgust—esos ojos mentirosos, esa quijada de salvaje—throwing shoes 
at him, shaving his head as if to cull Mauro’s inheritance of curls. 

She’d lock Mauro in the closet for hours at a time. Sometimes all 
night. She withheld food when she didn’t want to see him around the 
house and brought men home who also felt free to push him around. 

People in the neighborhood called his mother la loca, but Mauro 
always defended her even though she never defended him. 


The Bogota of Elena’s and Mauro’s childhoods was another city from 
the one Talia knows in this century, a time of relative urban tranquility. 

Bombs and kidnappings have been mostly faraway occurrences 
in the campo or villages or selvas, flashes on newsfeeds, described in 
magazine retrospectives, and these days, the hurricane violence of the 
last half-century is more often written about as history, even depicted 
on telenovelas. Nothing Talia, sheltered as she was, needed to fear. 

Their city of clouds is now a place where tourists come to dance and 
drink without the threat of death. 
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The last great bomb the capital has seen came the year before Talia 
was born, when their small clan was already living on the northern 
continent. 

But Mauro and Elenas generation was raised against a curtain of 
bloodshed. On the nightly news, in the morning papers, on their own 
sidewalks. 

Exterminations of the so-called desechables. 

Executions of presidential candidates, judges, elected officials, and 
so many innocents. 

Cars and busses loaded with a half-ton of dynamite, enough to take 
down a building. 

Downed airplanes. Entire neighborhoods in ruins. 

Casualties all over the country. 

Massacres of the police and of the poor, each side trying to take 
down the other’s loyal soldiers. 

It was the reign of the narcotraficantes, the war of the Extraditables 
commanded by the man whose name Mauro now sees printed on T-shirts, 
book covers, the man musicians of his daughter’s generation sing about 
with nostalgia for a terrorism that defined his and Elena’s youth, when it 
was unclear who was doing the killing—the cartels, the government, or 
the paramilitaries. When the Andean air tasted of gunfire. 


The year Mauro turned ten was one of Colombia’s bloodiest. It was 
also the year his mother decided he wasn’t a good enough student to 
deserve the luxury of staying in school. She sent him to live with her 
sister Wilfreda in the western sabana near Bojaca. To earn his keep, he 
was put to work with Wilfreda’s companion, Tiberio, digging graves at 
a roadside cemetery. 

They started in the morning when it was still dark. Marking grave 
lines for the day’s freshly dead, stabbing soil with their shovels. Mauro 
hated his mother for shipping him off, forcing him into this kind of 
labor, but Tiberio explained it was safer out there in the sabana. He’d 
been in the army until discharged for a bullet in the thigh—a present 
from heaven, Tiberio said, because otherwise he certainly would have 
been killed in warfare like so many of his friends. 

Tiberio said Mauro only knew the Colombia of tears and shame, 
of funerals and outcry, of corruption and displacement. It was not the 
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land the gods intended. The real Colombia, he insisted, was a thing of 
majesty beyond their valleys and fog. 

There were rainforests, snowcapped mountain peaks and black 
and white sand beaches on different ends of the country; the Amazon 
River, the life force of the Americas, La Guajira where honeyed desert 
kisses the Caribbean Sea. 

Birds and beasts so powerful they could shred this nation’s most 
dangerous men with their claws and teeth. 

According to Tiberio, legends say the jaguar was the original divine 
possessor of hre and tools for hunting, but the animal took pity on 
man, who was cold and hungry, and shared his secrets. 

Man repaid the jaguar by stealing his hre and his weapons so the 
animal must depend solely on its physical strength and cunning. For 
this reason, it waits forever for a chance at revenge. 

Tiberio had once seen a wild jaguar when his battalion was sent to 
patrol the Uraba coast where mangroves meet jungle. As one of the 
soldiers napped beneath a mango tree, a jaguar leapt from the bush to 
attack. They wondered: did the jaguar mistake the soldier for a goat or 
a capybara or did he know his prey was human? The soldier resisted 
and the jaguar disappeared into the forest. 

Locals told the soldier that surviving a jaguar attack made him a 
magic man. 

Mauro remembered this when he went back to Wilfredas house that 
night in the sabana as rain scratched the walls, and on many nights 
thereafter back in the city, when he would struggle to fall asleep in 
public parks under the open sky, considering how simply enduring 
the force of a creature believed to have once been a god incarnate was 
enough to make a person holy. 


After two years in the sabana, Mauro’s mother let him return home. 
But at fourteen, he looked even more like the man who’d caused her so 
much anguish, so she banished him once again. 

Mauro went to live with different neighbors until each tired of him. 
He slept in parks and empty lots and alleys, sometimes with other street 
kids, most of whom existed in a bazuco haze, until he met a mugger 
named Jairo who took pity and let Mauro stay with him in Ciudad 
Bolivar, that settlement of wooden and tin shacks built into cliffs on 
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the southern hills overlooking the city plateau, where rain turned dirt 
roads into gushing streams. 

With his profits from robbing pedestrians in El Centro, Jairo had 
been able to move his family to a house on the lower edges. It had 
concrete walls and electricity. Mauro only entered or left the area 
in Jairo’s company because the local pandilleros killed anyone they 
believed to be invading their turf. But everyone respected Jairo because 
hed survived the police. Theyd believed he was in one of the barrio 
gangs when they captured him. They locked him in a cell, stripped and 
beat him, pinched him with pliers, and played at suffocating him with 
a plastic bag until he fainted. This went on for a week. All to get Jairo to 
give up the names of the gang leaders and locations of their hideouts. 
Jairo told the police nothing and eventually was released. 

These were the years when hundreds of teenage boys were murdered 
on those cliffs, victims of paramilitary hitmen dressed as civilians, 
vigilante militias carrying out mass murders in the name of social 
cleansing. The police only ever appeared on the bluffs to log the dead. 

One day Mauro came off the hill with Jairo, who was on his way 
to work the streets near the Hotel Tequendama, to start a job of 
his own. Hed been hanging around the market at Paloquemao and 
finally persuaded a produce vendor to let him stack his fruits and 
vegetables into neat pyramids at half-pay if he let Mauro sleep in 
the warehouse. 

This was where Mauro met Elena, who came to the market once a 
week. Mauro looked forward to helping her each time. She selected 
her fruit carefully. Lulo and guanabana were her favorites, though she 
said her mother preferred maracuya. He packed them for her as if they 
were gems. She said she came all the way to Paloquemao, to this stall 
in particular, because they had the best selection. She thought Mauro’s 
father should know and pointed to his boss. 

He’s not my father. I just work here. 


So long since he has seen her face and body beyond those schoolgirl 
photos Perla kept in wooden frames around her house. The uniformed 
girl with braids and a nervous smile. In his memory, a part of her is 
always fourteen as she was the day they first spoke. He was barely 
fifteen but somehow felt much older. 
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Elena. Short and slight, almost feline with her long arms and bony 
hips. She always wore light colors. Pinks and flower prints as if she 
lived in the tropics and not in their brick mountain city. 

Lips thin as petals. Eyes black as beetles and often irritated from the 
detergents in her mother’s lavanderia. Hair always pulled into a tail when 
all the other girls wore theirs loose so they could touch it all the time. 

She never wore jewelry except for that gold medal of la Virgen del 
Carmen, which broke off soon after they arrived in Texas. 

He was self-conscious when he talked to her. He tried never to use 
slang. He wasn’t in school but tried to sound less ignorant than he 
knew he was. He heard educated people speak on television and read 
magazines shoppers left around the market so he would have things to 
talk about the next time she came to his stall. He wanted so much for 
Elena to believe he was worth getting to know. 


That April, a car bomb went off near Calle 93. The radio reported many 
dead and hundreds wounded. The bombazos were nothing new but 
now Mauro thought only of Elena. He didn’t know where she lived. He 
imagined she could have been nearby. The area was full of shops and 
cafes. He pictured her hanging out with friends. Then the explosion 
and running to save their lives. 

He slept on a wooden pallet padded with cardboard with a thin 
blanket for cover through the cold and humid nights. The city was a 
song of police and ambulance sirens. He counted the mornings until 
he might see Elena again. When she reappeared it was all he could do 
not to take her in his arms. Instead, he watched as she picked her fruit 
and told her he was happy to know she was safe. 

They slowly went from strangers to acquaintances to friends 
who spent a few hours together each week. He always went to her 
neighborhood. Brought her bouquets of cattleyas and used the little 
money he had to invite her to an ice cream or an arepa, which they’d 
eat together on a bench in a park or plaza. 

Elena always saved her crusts for pigeons. She’d say it wasn’t their 
fault they were hungry. 

No, Mauro said. It’s none of our faults. 
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Months later, in December, Elena took him to her house on Carretera 
17. Her mother was working in the laundry on the ground floor and 
she sneaked him in through a side door, up narrow stairs past the 
bedrooms to the roof. The buildings were still low enough around 
Chapinero that they could see over many of them to the city unfolded 
like a blanket among brown mountain cushions. 

Elena never complained about the tedium of Bogota’s everlasting 
gray, a horizon forever threaded with clouds, a sun that only ever teases 
at warmth. Not even about the traffic, noise; the rumble of tremors 
under their feet. Not the way Mauro did. 

How gentle it all looked from there. Escobar had been killed a few 
days earlier and there was a confused sense of ecstatic relief in the 
city—joy and hope that this would be the end of the violence tinted by 
anxiety over what would come next. 

Mauro remembers telling Elena that in many ways, Escobar had 
been the perfect scapegoat for a country that really was no better than 
he was. In showing his lack of conscience, he’d forced the population 
to confront its own. And could any of us be certain we’d behave any 
differently with that kind of money and power? 

He remembered Jairo and the boys up in Ciudad Bolivar used to 
say there was more honor in being a narcotraficante than a politician. 
Elena only stared at him when he said these things. 

Mauro never told her about his years in the campo or up in the hills, 
or even where he slept each night after he left her at her front door. 

She believed he went home to La Candelaria where he claimed to 
live with an uncle. He’d told her he was an orphan, which didn’t feel like 
a complete untruth. 

She never insisted on seeing where he lived and didn’t ask many 
questions. She was not the way he was, always looking back in 
time, sideways, thinking around everything. Arguing, demanding 
explanations. Elena only saw this moment, taking each day as if it were 
both her first and her last on earth. 

For her, it was as if Mauro was born in the market at Paloquemao, as 
if the heavens put him there only for her. 

They sat on the edge of her roof, taking in a fraction of the capital as 
if it were the entirety of the world spread before them. He kissed her for 
the first time. Held her hand as night fell over them. He remembered 
the green sabana where he’d once dug homes for the dead. Thought 
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of the betrayed and vengeful jaguar somewhere far below their city, 
beyond anything they would ever see. 


On certain autumn days here in the north, Elena can close her eyes 
and see the crystal sky over Bogota, a blue that only exists at that 
high altitude; the afternoon cloud cascade from the mountains when 
twilight sweeps the city in gold. 

She thinks she could have lived in Colombia all her life and been 
happy. 

It was Mauro’s idea to leave the only home either of them knew. She 
only followed. How strange that in the end, it was he who returned and 
she who stayed. 


Everyone said it was a miracle theyd both been granted tourist visas. 

They heard it was easier to get them as individuals than as a married 
couple. That’s how they rationalized to Perla that they wouldn’t be 
having a wedding just yet even though she’d already given birth to 
Karina and Mauro had moved into her bedroom. 

They told Perla that Mauro had a cousin in Houston who invited 
them to stay for a while. Elena said it would be a long vacation, to see 
the United States and then return home. 

Neither of them imagined Elena would be leaving her mother 
forever. 


Born of the mountains, neither Mauro nor Elena had ever seen the sea 
except in pictures or from the airplane from which they could only 
make out a desert of blue. 

A few days after their arrival in Texas, he fulfilled an old promise, 
taking them to a beach in a place called Galveston. Elena had bought 
bathing suits for herself and for Karina before leaving Colombia. The 
elastic pinched. The sun had never tickled so much of her body. 

They walked across the burning sand until the tide pooled at their 
waists. Elena cupped her hands, letting water run through her fingers. 

I don’t understand, she said. In my hands it’s transparent like any 
kind of water, but around us it’s all brown. 
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It was true. The beach was tinted by silt and Mauro felt bad he 
couldn’t show Elena the turquoise surf and ivory sand of airport 
posters and tv commercials. 

She took the baby from his arms, gliding her toes across the current. 
I promise I’ll take you on a real beach vacation one day, he said, but 
Elena wasn’t listening. 


In Bogota, there had barely been enough money for a Friday night 
movie. Mauro started saving long before Elena did because he knew 
the only way forward was by leaving. 

In those days, he thought he might have to go to the United States 
without her. Elena had a mother who didn’t let her far out of sight. He 
loved Elena, but the anger he felt toward his country weighed heavier 
than he believed her absence would. When he told her he planned to 
leave one day, he was surprised her response was, Take me with you. 

Back home, Elena’s complexion blanched from the overcast and 
chill. In Texas, she goldened. Her hair whipped with humidity around 
her neck, feathering her temples. 

After his supervisor at the moving company complained his long 
hair made him look like he’d just emerged from a cave or crawled out 
of a forest, Mauro decided to cut it all off. 

It was their first time at sea level. He’d left behind at Perla’s the 
ruanas and thick sweaters he wore to keep warm at the fruit market. 

They both sweated like crazy those first weeks in Houston. Their 
bodies subject to a metamorphosis while their ears took in English, 
English, all the time English, with only occasional Mexican Spanish 
interspersed. 

At night, as Elena wrote letters to Perla, Mauro listened to a small 
radio he’d bought and repeated words and sentences until they felt 
right on his tongue. 


They still didn’t think of themselves as immigrants. 

They never thought that far ahead and were young enough to never 
think of any of their decisions as permanent. They saw themselves 
as travelers exploring new frontiers. Their visas were for six months, 
though issued at different times so Mauro’s would expire several weeks 
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before Elenas. 

In Texas, they soon learned they were not guests but tenants. The 
man who took them in was not a cousin of Mauro’s but a friend of a 
friend from the fruit market and didn’t want much to do with them. 

Mauro found work moving and unloading furniture from trucks 
while Elena kept the house clean and washed the man’s clothes. 
She would have cooked for him too, but the man kept a lock on the 
refrigerator and told them they had to find their own meals. 

What are we doing here? Elena asked Mauro nearly every evening 
when he returned from his job. We’re not seeing America. We’re not 
doing anything. 

I’m working every day for our survival. You call that nothing? 

Why don’t we go home? We have a house to live in. We have the 
lavanderia to run. I feel so alone here. We never should have left. 


Things improved when Mauro found them a small studio apartment. 

A woman on the floor above paid Elena to watch her children while 
she went to work at a plant. They had money to pay their expenses and 
to buy a few things: new pairs of shoes for each of them, clothes for 
Karina. Mauro even bought Elena a necklace to replace the one she lost 
only days after they landed in Houston. 

They watched the calendar carefully. As the date of Mauro’s visa 
expiration approached, they had to decide whether to overstay or to 
return home. 

This time, Elena was surprised to hear it was Mauro who was ready 
to go back. 

He didn’t like the idea of being what in this country they called 
“illegal,” as if just waking another day in North America suddenly 
made a person a criminal. 

I’m tired, Elena, he said. The carrying of furniture all day, pushing 
pianos, was becoming too much for even a young man like him. The 
men he worked with called him esqueleto. They had bodies thick from 
working in fields or factories. Compared with them, he was thin as a 
nail, more bone than muscle, limbs like arrows in leather sheaths. 

He missed their city and knowing where they’d sleep each month. 
He missed the smell of soap from Perla’s lavanderia and the aroma of 
the fruit stacks at Paloquemao. The crisp mountain air in contrast to 
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the strangling boa of Texas heat. 

Here we will always be foreigners, he said. We are Colombians. So is 
our daughter. It’s where we belong. I want to go home. 

Elena nodded. But there was something else she hadn’t yet told him. 
Mauro. I’m pregnant. 


They both wanted to have many children. Neither had siblings and 
refused to give Karina a similarly lonely childhood. 

Mauro sees now that he and Elena became close so quickly because 
they were both looking for missing parts of a family. 

When Karina was born, he panicked at all the ways he might fail this 
child, as if betrayal ran through his blood as dominant as the features 
that came from his father, dark curls and arequipe skin, wild eyes and 
froggy lips, which he seemed to already have passed on to her. 

How can we escape our past? he asked himself hours after Elena and 
the baby had gone to sleep. The only answer he ever came up with was 
to flee it, running far from the land that made them what they are. 

Elena was sure the child-to-be was a boy. Mauro wondered if she said 
so because she thought it was what he wanted to or needed to hear, as if 
every man feels the primal urge to father a son. He thought of his own 
father who was no kind of example. Mauro worried he wouldn’t have 
anything to teach a son about how to be a man. 


In Houston, Mauro worked with men who’d crossed the border by 
foot. Sometimes four or five times. They came from different nations, 
passing through the corridor of the Americas. 

Some told Mauro of their arrests. Carted away and sent back to their 
countries within days. Others were held for months in camps with no 
walls, only tarps to shield them from the prickly southwestern sun and 
cold moon. 

And still, they returned. Even as the journey became harder, the 
risks more violent. Because what this land offered was more than what 
their homelands had already taken from them. 

Mauro and Elena arrived under different circumstances, but he 
knew the consequences would be the same if they didn’t leave when 
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the government dictated. 

He held his family’s three passports in his hands as Elena slept 
with the baby Ran his fingers over the exit dates printed on each visa. 
Karinas baby photo pressed onto the page. They’d had it taken in a 
shop in Chapinero. The storeowner remarked the baby was too tiny to 
go on a plane. 

If they stayed, the option of ever returning to the US would be 
forever closed. They’d be limited to their existence here, until it came 
to its inevitable conclusion. Unless one won the green card lottery, but 
they were too scared to take the chance. 

They’d been warned about the con-artist lawyers who preyed on 
people like them, self-proclaimed miracle-makers who promised 
citizenship in a year, no questions asked, who would collect thousands 
and disappear. 

There also existed the possibility of Elena and Mauro each marrying 
other people, since they weren’t already married to one another. 
The woman upstairs whose children Elena watched had married a 
thoroughbred Texan for this purpose. They only had to see each other 
for appointments at the immigration office. The way she described it, 
marrying someone else, as just a matter of paperwork, didn’t seem 
unreasonable to Elena. 

Mauro refused to consider it. The only person who is ever going to 
marry you in this life is me. 

The grand terror was already setting in. They were already learning 
to be careful. Scared even to play the radio too loud, not wanting to 
give anyone a reason to complain. 

They’d been told immigration officers only showed up to arrest 
people when tipped off. They would need to dissolve into the 
population, remain unnoticed by police, anyone who could steer them 
from their new goal of having a baby who would belong to two nations. 
Staying under these conditions would prevent them from ever being 
able to visit Perla without losing the home they made here in the north. 

But if they returned to Colombia now, before their time was up, 
there was the hope of getting another visa to travel back to the US in 
the future, again as a tourist. The fact that they’d received one in the 
first place was the work of saints. Mauro spun bottles, flipped coins, 
pulled cards from a deck, searching for any way to make the decision 
to stay or to go. 
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Nando was much smaller than Karina when she was born. Elena was 
sure it was the American diet, which somehow made a person fat while 
also depriving them of nutrition. 

Mauro was in the room for the birth but was then afraid to come 
back to see them in the hospital because hed heard from neighbors of 
someone being arrested while visiting a dying relative, detained and 
swiftly deported. They heard stories like that all the time. The only way 
around it was to behave as a more perfect citizen than any natural born 
gringo even if they knew their Coca-Cola complexions would always 
arouse suspicion. 

They followed the letter of the law but, once they overstayed their 
visas, panicked at the sight of police. 

But for every deportation horror tale, they heard another about 
someone receiving unexpected amnesty, political asylum, or a pardon 
so they could apply for legal residency, and they were filled with hope. 
They had a son now who was different from them, with double the 
possibilities for his future. 

When Elena thinks of it now, she realizes they stayed because 
they became drunk on the idea of opportunity. They heard about it 
whenever they went for gatherings at the homes of guys Mauro worked 
with, or when talking with people from the building or neighborhood. 

Those people were from so many different countries, but when 
asked why they came to this one and why they stayed, they all said the 
same thing: more opportunity, for themselves, for their children, for 
the loved ones back home theyd be able to support with money earned 
over here. 

It became true for Elena and Mauro too. Every time they felt the pull 
toward home, they would remind each other there wasn’t much to go 
back to. What they earned in Texas was more than what Mauro made at 
the market or Elena at her mother’s laundry. Mauro had no schooling 
and though Elena had once hoped to attend university, didn’t make it 
through her first semester, because she was expecting Karina. 

Theirs was a country of uncertainty, where it was nearly impossible 
to get ahead if you weren’t born to a certain class or species: rich, 
corrupt, or talented and beautiful enough for futbol or farandula. 

We can always go back, they told themselves. Their old lives would 
wait for them. For now, they agreed, they would stay. 
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Mauro had to take the morning off work to bring Elena and Nando 
home from the hospital. 

He was about to leave them to try to make it back to work for the 
afternoon shift when he got a call saying that the moving company’s 
office had been raided by officers who’d been notified they employed 
individuals without papers. Mauro was sure the police would arrive 
at their door, having found his address in the moving company’s files, 
arrest them, and send them back to Colombia. 

Within an hour, he packed everything he could carry including the 
children and boarded a bus out of state. Elena was too tired to argue. 
But she was confused as to why being returned to their country now 
seemed like a terrible fate. They’d made the first set of decisions to 
remain in the United States together, but they never said for how long. 
In her mind, it was only as long as the conditions seemed bearable. 

Now they were on a bus to another strange place, where another 
man, who they knew only by name, an acquaintance of one of their 
Houston neighbors, was willing to give them a place to stay. 


Elena watched the airplanes hit the World Trade Center from a 
Spartanburg motel room. 

The man who was to meet them at the bus station never appeared. 

Mauro took to the phone to call everyone he knew in this country 
to see if they had any idea where they should go, where they could live 
with their two babies, make a life, at least for a little while. 

Elena waved at Mauro, pointing so he’d look at the tv screen. 

Mauro, it’s not a movie. It’s real life. It’s happening now. 

But his eyes were fixed on the paper in his lap where he’d written a 
list of names, places, and phone numbers. 

She remembers Karina nested among the bed pillows and Nando 
asleep in her arms as the second plane hit and she wondered if she was 
hallucinating. 

Soon both towers collapsed in a ruffle of smoke. 

She thought of water tumbling over the falls at Tequendama or 
Iguazu. For a moment she forgot that she was not looking at one of the 
world’s natural wonders but a catastrophe of mankind. 

Mauro, she said. I want to go home. 
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ROXANE GAY 

Immediate Family 


Madeline Voltaire (1946-present) 

She was an only child, adored by her mother and father, but she was 
lonely and she vowed, when she married, to have as many children as 
her body would allow. Madeline had long black hair, so long she could 
sit on it or wear it piled in thick curls atop her head. Her hair was the 
envy of everyone in her world, and throughout Madeline’s life, people 
would be fascinated by it, how lustrous and thick her hair was. She 
would revel in the attention and her parents’ adoration, and still, there 
was the loneliness always welling just beneath her skin, gnawing at her. 
She was consumed by a fear that there wasn’t enough holding her to 
the world. To keep that fear at bay, she busied herself with the work of 
school and presenting herself well. She took pride in her appearance, 
and always left home carefully groomed, wearing the nicest clothes she 
could sew for herself with patterns from Simplicity. When boys flirted 
with her, she mostly ignored them because she did not have time for 
immature intentions. 


Jean-Marc Pierre (1933-1971) 


He met Madeline when she was sixteen and he was twenty-nine, saw 
her walking home from secondaire, ran up to her, his face shining with 
sweat. He offered to take her books, and she looked up at him, curious. 
She handed over her books and began walking quickly, trusting that he 
would follow. As expected, he did. Jean had short legs. He struggled to 
keep up but didn’t mind having to follow this beautiful girl. The next 
day, he stood waiting outside her school, his shoes shined clean, his 
clothes neatly pressed. He grinned when he saw her. He said, “Quelle 
belle cheveux.” Madeline curtsied, smiled coyly, well aware that her 
hair was her second best of many good features. “You’re a dirty old 
man,” she said and he smiled widely. “Yes, I am,” he said. He courted 
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Madeline for two years at her parents’ insistence and during that time, 
they only kissed, though they did so often, and with great enthusiasm. 
He never once tried to push things inappropriately. He thought it 
romantic, making himself wait, being the best man he could possibly 
be. It was charming, at first, but eventually, Madeline found his excess 
of respect for her chastity frustrating, provincial. She was a girl, not a 
saint, but when she told him this, he laughed and kissed her forehead, 
which only made her angrier because that was the gesture of a father 
and she already had one of those. When they were together, they always 
held hands, their fingers intertwined as if they were trying to braid 
their skin together. Madeline was so young, so beautiful, so bright, it 
nearly pained him. He worried, late at night, as he slept in his bed in his 
modest home, that he was taking something from her he had no right 
to, but then he would see her again and she would smile and he would 
tell himself he had every right to whatever she offered him of herself. 


Robert Villains (1922-1977) 


Her cousin Philippe’s best friend couldn’t stand Madeline. He thought 
her arrogant, flighty, though when they came back into each other’s 
lives, he came to know she was nothing of the sort or that is what he 
told himself. It was at a birthday celebration for Philippe. A fete on 
the beach, tables set up practically at the water’s edge, beneath a tent, 
around which there were torches. There was a band and they played 
konpa and several of Robert’s aunts hovered around the stage, in their 
damply wrinkled linen dresses and gold jewelry, making eyes at the 
keyboardist, a tall, lanky man with dark skin and a full beard that 
reached down to the middle of his chest. Robert thought the affair was 
extravagant, too much for a mere birthday. They were men in their 
early fifties. Getting older was no longer something to celebrate. With 
each passing year, he found himself increasingly resigned to living a 
disappointing life. He had never been a man with a lot of promise but 
he had ambitions nonetheless. When he was younger, he wanted a nice 
car and a nice home and a nice wife, but he had no particular ambition 
to do what was required to acquire those things. The last woman he 
dated told him he was too old and set in his ways but not interesting 
enough to justify his stubborn ways. Something about her saying that 
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freed something in him. He decided to stop dating, though occasionally, 
he would get together with a former lover, have some cursory sex, and 
comfort himself with the knowledge that he was not completely out of 
the game. And so he sat at his table at the party, ignoring the people 
around him eating too much and drinking too much. He kept his 
arms crossed tightly over his chest, contemplating what he would do 
when he got home to the apartment he kept near the city center. When 
Philippe stood to give a speech, Robert couldn’t help but roll his eyes 
and just as he turned his head, he saw a tiny woman with sharp eyes 
and hair piled on top of her head as if she were trying to reach the sky. 
She was dressed in black and holding a glass of rum, he suspected. She 
wasn’t smiling or talking to anyone around her. She was, simply, still 
and surrounded by a quiet that both intrigued and repulsed him. And 
then he blinked, and took a more careful look and he remembered 
his best friend’s cousin, a girl he couldn’t stand who was clearly no 
longer a girl. As Philippe continued talking, clearly inebriated, Robert 
made his way to Madeline. “Please give me this seat,” he said to the 
woman sitting next to her, who was so taken aback that she did, indeed, 
surrender her seat. Madeline did not even turn to look at him. “I have 
no time for old men, Robert.” He cleared his throat and loosened his 
tie. When they married, Madeline refused to say she loved him in her 
vows because she didn’t and she refused to say she would obey him 
because she wouldn’t. 


Innocence Moreau (1940-1983) 


His death, Madeline took the hardest. It was so unexpected but then, 
it wasn’t. Given her brief history with husbands, Madeline came to 
believe it was inevitable albeit almost unbearable. She and Innocence 
had only been married for four years when one evening, with all nine 
of Madeline’s children around them at the dinner table, three of those 
children his, Innocence smiled at his wife, his eyes shining brightly. 
He said, “I love when you wear your hair down, mon coeur.” He gave 
her a look she understood perfectly. She knew that later, after they put 
the children to bed, he would draw his lips along the length of her 
spine and spread her thighs and fill her in all the ways she yearned to 
be filled. Madeline blushed, looked away, smoothed her locks as they 
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cascaded over her shoulders. When she looked up, Innocence’s eyes 
were closed. He sat in his chair, perfectly still. He was there but he 
was not. Madeline sat, staring at her dead husbands body while the 
children argued and ate and argued, oblivious to the abrupt way in 
which Innocence took leave of the world. Madeline didn’t move for 
a week. She wouldn’t allow anyone to touch Innocence’s body, not 
even his bereft mother who worried over the disposition of her son’s 
soul, which was not being put to rest. And then Madeline buried him. 
She stood at his tomb, resting her hand against the warm concrete, 
wondering what she had done to lose three husbands in such rapid 
succession. She thought of Innocence’s hands. He was the best lover 
of all her husbands, deliberate in how he touched her, abandoned in 
his enthusiasm for her. He was a good father, even to the children who 
were not his. Mostly, though, Innocence was her friend. He saw her 
for who she was, saw the worst parts of her, and tolerated them with 
uncommon grace. He made her want to excise those worst parts so that 
all he saw was the very best. Madeline stood until night fell and her 
oldest child placed his hand on her shoulder and steered her home. She 
protested, at first, but then she took a deep breath. She began to plan 
for a different kind of life. When she could, Madeline bought one-way 
tickets on Pan Am for herself and the five youngest of her children. She 
left Haiti forever. She believed in her bones that the country did not 
want her to keep a man. She sent for the older four later. Only two of 
them followed. 


David Walker (1961-1989) 


When Madeline arrived at the John F. Kennedy airport with five of 
her children in tow—the oldest of them, the twins, nine years old— 
they walked to the taxi stand in a single file, save for the two youngest, 
who Madeline carried. David Walker was a flight attendant for Trans 
World Airlines, handsome, tall, thick in the chest. He, too, was an only 
child and when he saw Madeline and all her children with no man to 
look after them, he was undeterred. She was beautiful, albeit weary 
in the shoulders. He didn’t mind that. He was good at loving weary 
women. David was still in his uniform, and carrying a leather valise he 
always traveled with. He walked right up to Madeline and apologized 
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for disturbing her when she clearly had some place to be, so much 
responsibility He said he would never get over it if he didn’t ask her 
out, right then and there. The children stared at him, wide-eyed. They 
took in his tightly shorn afro, glistening with pomade, and his uniform. 
“You’re not a homosexual?” Madeline asked, and David laughed, his 
rich baritone carrying over the din of the airport. “I assure you, I am 
not,” he said. He was much younger, Madeline knew. And she was done 
having children, which she told him every time they spoke during their 
early courtship. David promised her he didn’t mind and so she agreed 
to marry him because, surely, she would outlive him. Surely, it would 
be he who would mourn her when the time came. 


Alessandro Diavolo (1950-present) 


She refused to marry Alessandro, something that pained him greatly. 
He was a devout Catholic. As a child, he served as an altar boy and he 
loved the ritual of mass, the sharpness of incense as it lingered near the 
pulpit, listening to each sermon, hoping he might glean some wisdom, 
some sign that his devotion would eventually be rewarded. After 
college, he went to divinity school, considered entering the seminary 
to become a priest, but he was a man, he was a virile man, and he loved 
women too much to forsake them for his faith. God would understand, 
he told himself, and then he met Madeline and he knew God did, 
indeed, understand. The first time he proposed, it was New Year’s Eve, 
four years after they first met. They were at a party, with friends. They 
had been drinking all night, gin, mostly, and they were smiling. He 
didn’t yet have a ring but he felt this intense pressure in his chest. At 
first, he thought it was a heart attack. He leaned forward on the couch, 
sitting next to Madeline, who rested her hand on his thigh. He closed 
his eyes, and then realized his heart was fine, albeit, on the verge of 
bursting. He turned to Madeline, covering her hand with both of his. 
“Marry me,” he said. Her smile immediately disappeared. “How could 
you?” she asked, and without excusing herself, she stood and walked 
right out the front door, ignoring the stares and the loud music and 
Alessandro calling after her. The second time he proposed, Alessandro 
was more prepared. He had a ring this time, a three-carat diamond. 
He took Madeline to a steakhouse in Manhattan. They ordered thick 
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rare steaks and dirty martinis and marveled at how quiet the loud 
steakhouse was compared with their home, the children, half of them 
in grade school, half in high school, all of them always making noise 
and making trouble. Alessandro did not particularly like children but 
neither did Madeline and so they somehow made it work. As they 
cut into the meat, blood spread slowly across both of their plates. 
Alessandro suddenly set his knife and fork down, dabbed at his lips 
with the white napkin in his lap. He stared at Madeline, weary in the 
shoulders but still, the most alive woman he had ever met. When she 
felt his gaze lingering too long, she looked up from her own food. 
“What are you staring at? You’ve seen me before.” Alessandro laughed, 
too loudly, too heartily, and Madelines eyes narrowed. He reached into 
his jacket pocket, took out the deep red velvet box holding the ring, and 
slid it across the table toward her. Madeline took a sip of her martini, 
and then opened the box, studying the ring carefully. “Well,” she said, 
“Clearly, there is something I am not communicating effectively. I will 
never marry you.” She slid the ring on her finger, ignoring the ashen 
look on his face. “We can be engaged,” she continued, “but we will never 
marry, not because I don’t love you but because I do. I am saving your 
life.” Alessandro regained his composure and took Madeline’s hand in 
his, brushed his lips across her knuckles. “My life is not yours to save,” 
he said. She disagreed. She knew better. 


Etienne Pierre (1964-present) 


He was the first child but never the favorite. Throughout his life, Etienne 
would know he was loved by his mother, but not liked. Even when he 
was a baby, she was perfunctory toward him. She would swaddle him 
and smile at him as he nursed, but there was never any warmth in her 
smile. She smiled because she knew that was what a loving mother was 
supposed to do. She had no sweet words for him, no softness. When 
Etienne was old enough, she would often tell him, “I do not have to like 
you. I pushed you out of me, so I do not have to pretend I like you.” 
He asked his mother, three times in the first thirty years of his life, 
why she didn’t like him, hoping that if he knew, if he understood this 
fundamental thing that stood between him and his mother, he could 
fix it. She never provided a satisfactory answer and then he stopped 
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asking. Eventually, when she sent him a plane ticket to join her in the 
United States with the youngest children, he declined the invitation. 
He had spent enough of his life trying to court his mother’s favor and 
affection. With what remained of his life, he would be happy. That’s 
what he told himself but then he married a woman exactly like his 
mother, a woman who loved him but did not like him. They were 
married for seven years and then they divorced, at his prompting. He 
never remarried. He never saw his mother after she left, but he wrote 
her a letter by hand each week, filling her in on the particulars of his life. 
She wrote back, keeping him apprised of her husbands, her children, 
the particulars of her life. There was an honesty between them and over 
time, it was enough. 


Marc Pierre (1965-1989) 


He was the second child, and Madeline was far fonder of him than her 
firstborn in that she liked him but unlike his brother, she did not love 
him. He needed her too much, was always underfoot, hanging on to 
the hem of her shirt as if he would lose her if he let go. That, Madeline 
supposed, was the real problem with her secondborn son. He knew 
her too well and she could not forgive him for that. When she sent for 
him, he came, much to her chagrin and there was something about that 
journey that made his neediness more pronounced. “Isn’t it enough,” 
Madeline once told him, “that I sent for you?” Marc considered that 
question for months, and then he wrote a note with only one sentence. 
Marc asked his stepfather, David, if he wanted to go for a drive and 
David, always doing his best to accommodate his wife’s children, 
agreed to do so. David kissed Madeline goodbye and she brushed a 
piece of lint from his shoulder before pushing him out the front door. 
She stood on the front porch of their home, smiling and waving as 
Marc pulled out of the driveway. He pretended, for a few blocks, that 
she was smiling at him with such fondness but he knew that wasn’t true. 
He pressed his foot on the gas and began accelerating. At first, David 
laughed. “Feeling the need for speed?” he asked, laughter lifting his 
voice. But Marc was silent, his hands gripping the steering wheel. He 
kept going faster and faster, swerving around the other cars, ignoring 
traffic lights. David tried to grab the steering wheel, but it was too late. 
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Marc shoved his stepfather away and drove the car into the concrete 
exterior of a Key Food. Both men died upon impact. When the call 
came, Madeline dropped the phone as she heard the news. She ran to 
Marc’s room, the one he shared with his younger brothers, and found 
his note on the pillow of his neatly made bed. She fell to her knees. 


Sophie Pierre (1968-present) 


When she emerged from between her mother’s thighs, Sophie did not 
make a sound. Her eyes were clenched shut. Madeline felt a spiral of 
panic winding through her chest. “Is something wrong with my child?” 
she asked, tightly, quietly. The doctor held Sophie up, inspecting 
her beneath the light. She was breathing, had good color. When he 
pinched her little foot, she kicked him, so he placed the baby in her 
mother’s arms. Sophie opened her eyes slowly but still she did not cry. 
She stared at her mother and her mother stared back. She never cried. 
It became a source of consternation for Madeline, this solemn, quiet 
infant, who never made a sound. Sometimes, Madeline would pinch 
the baby, pinch her hard, but still, Sophie was silent. As she got older, 
she was a child of few words. For many years, Madeline worried that 
the girl was not smart, but Sophie made good marks in school. Though 
she had little to say, she was always alert. When she was eight years 
old, her stepfather began to stare at her in ways that made her skin 
crawl. She took to hiding in her bedroom whenever he was home. And 
then, when she was nine, he did more than stare, and finally, Sophie 
did speak. She went straight to her mother and her mother listened, 
carefully. She hugged her child tightly, so tightly Sophie worried her 
ribs might break. Madeline whispered into Sophie’s hair, “I will take 
care of this.” The next night, her stepfather fell ill and was rushed to 
the hospital in the middle of the night. He never came home. When 
he was buried, Sophie told her mother she did not want to attend 
his funeral and Madeline said, “Neither do I, but only one of us can 
stay home.” After that, Sophie became her mother’s advocate, always 
defending Madeline. When her mother sent for her, she went to New 
York. Eventually, she went to college and then law school. She bought 
an apartment in the city that she shared with a woman named Lorena. 
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Sophie and her mother never discussed what transpired the night her 
stepfather died but Sophie knew the only thing that mattered. When 
she spoke, her mother listened and her mother believed. 


Sara Pierre (1970-present) 


Ti Sarouche, her mother would sing to her daughter as she played with 
her. Even as an adult, the endearment lingered. It drove Saras brothers 
and sisters crazy. Ti Sarouche, Ti Sarouche, they would say to her, 
mimicking their mother’s voice but at a higher pitch. She never had 
any memory of her father. He was, she often thought, more a figment 
of her imagination than a man. She called Robert papa, and each time, 
her mother chastised her. “That man is not your father,” Madeline 
would say, but Sara persisted and then he died and she never bothered 
calling any of her mother’s other husbands papa. After Innocence died, 
and her mother left with the five younger children, Sara was bereft. 
She wrote her mother letters imploring Madeline to send for her. “Ti 
Sarouche ,” her mother wrote, “As soon as I can send for you, I will. I 
know you don’t understand, but I am doing the best I can for all of my 
children.” Madeline was a woman of her word, but in the three years 
that transpired, Sara’s heart hardened. She sent the plane ticket back to 
her mother with a long letter accounting for every transgression her 
mother had ever committed, both real and imagined. Sara never spoke 
to her mother again, though her mother sent letters, made phone calls, 
even tried to visit her beloved Ti Sarouche but when she showed up at 
her favorite child’s home, Sara refused to see her mother. She sent her 
boyfriend, a Brazilian man who was in the UN and came to Haiti on a 
mission and then never left, to relay the message that she had nothing 
to say to a woman who abandoned her. Madeline stood there, on the 
street in front of her daughter’s house, filled with shame and anger and 
no small amount of disgust that a child of hers could demonstrate such 
rudeness and ingratitude. To think of the sacrifices she made. After 
standing there for a few minutes longer, Madeline turned around and 
walked away. She never looked back. 
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Elise and Elsa Villains (1976-present) 


The twins were born so small their father could hold each girl in the 
palms of his hands. When he brought them home from the hospital, 
he would often sit on the couch, holding his tiny daughters, marveling 
that they were fully formed people but barely so. He has never thought 
he would have children of his own. He married as an old man and by 
then, had given up certain dreams. When the twins were born, he was 
determined to give them everything. He doted on the girls. When they 
even whimpered, he was there, ready to attend to their needs. In the 
middle of the night, he would sit in a chair between their cribs, just in 
case they woke up, because he never wanted them to feel a moment 
of loneliness. At first, Madeline was charmed by how loving Robert 
was to his girls, but then she became resentful and then she became 
suspicious and then, her worst suspicions about him were confirmed 
and then he was gone. The twins, only thirteen months old, were 
too spoiled but there was no undoing what had already been done. 
Madeline continued to spoil them the way their father had. It was only 
fair, she decided, given that they would never know him, given that he 
was not a man worth knowing. 


Michel Moreau (1980-present) 


When Madeline was pregnant with Michel, she would spend hours at a 
time talking to him in her womb, confessing her secrets, which she had, 
in recent years, been accumulating at an alarming rate. Sometimes, 
Innocence would catch Madeline murmuring to herself and would 
stand behind her, wrapping his arms around her, rubbing her swollen 
belly. “What are you telling my firstborn child and the seventh child of 
my heart?” This always made Madeline smile and she would turn into 
her husbands embrace, press her parted lips against his, laugh into the 
warm cavern of his mouth. “I am telling your child everything that 
matters.” Michel was an easy child to love. He smiled a lot. He was fat 
as a baby, and fat as a little boy, and fat as a grown man, but it never 
bothered Madeline or Innocence or anyone that knew him. He carried 
it well and took up space but never took up too much space. He was so 
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easy to love, so easy in giving love, that he had many affairs, even after 
he married. He told his mother all his secrets, and she listened to her 
son, held his secrets close. “Just be careful,” she would caution Michel 
after he told her about Gina, the woman he met at the grocery store, 
or Carla, the woman he met at work, or Venita, the woman he met 
while walking down the street. And careful he was, always discreet, 
never making promises to women he couldn’t keep. His wife, Yesenia, 
knew about his affairs but appreciated his discretion, and appreciated 
that when he was at home, he loved her fully. When Michel became a 
father, himself, he stopped with the other women, and instead, poured 
all that love into his children. He took up cooking, which was a great 
relief to Yesenia, who never enjoyed being in the kitchen. He had no 
more secrets to tell his mother, but still, they remained close because 
they never had cause to lie to one another. 


Margaret Moreau (1981-present) 


She was born angry, came out red and screaming, and spent the first 
year of her life in that state of tiny rage. Innocence and Madeline tried 
everything they could think of to soothe their daughter. They walked 
with her for hours on end. Madeline nursed the baby whenever she 
wanted the breast. When she teethed, they rubbed sugar water and a 
bit of rum on her tender gums. They dressed her in the softest clothing 
and never let her sit in a soiled diaper. As she grew older, her anger only 
sharpened, deepened, and when her father died, she became a girl and 
then a woman unleashed. Her siblings couldn’t bear to be around her. 
Madeline tolerated the child because she knew that as a mother she did 
not have to love or like the girl but she did have to tolerate her, at least 
until she turned eighteen. On Margaret’s wedding day, she scowled 
during the ceremony and during the reception. Toward the end of 
the very brief festivities, as no one liked Margaret enough to want to 
celebrate anything with her, Madeline pulled her daughter aside and 
said, “You are not attractive enough to be as mean as you are,” and for 
the first time in her life, Margaret felt her anger dissipate. She simply 
nodded and turned to her new husband, searching his face for some 
indication of why he had married her. She was quiet for the rest of the 
ceremony. Later, in their hotel room near LaGuardia, from where, in 
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the morning, they would depart for their honeymoon, she asked him, 
“Do you love me because I’m angry or despite my anger?” He helped 
her out of her wedding dress and pushed her onto the bed and fell on 
top of her, all muscle and heat and hunger. “Does it matter?” he asked. 
She dug her fingernails into his shoulders and wrapped her legs around 
his waist. “I suppose it doesn’t,” she said. And still, as they made love, 
and much longer after that, Margaret considered her mother’s words. 


Maxim Moreau (1982-present) 


Her last child was a surprise. Madeline had decided eight was enough, 
had come to realize there was no number of children that would fill 
the gnawing loneliness she felt so profoundly as a child, and even 
well into the middle of her life. When she understood that she was, 
indeed, pregnant for a ninth time, she knew she had options, and she 
knew Innocence would support her in those options, but she could 
not bring herself to avail herself of any choice but to bring this child 
into the world. As if he understood, even before he was capable of 
understanding, that his mother needed some ease in her life, Maxim 
was an easy pregnancy and then an easy baby and then an easy child 
and then an easy man. The ease he brought into the world made him 
Madeline’s second favorite child. She both liked and loved him. In 
truth, she adored him. When his siblings would tease him, call him a 
mistake, Madeline would hold him close and say, in a lilting voice, “He 
was unplanned but never unwanted,” and Maxim would beam with 
pride. He was his father’s spitting image and when Maxim was much 
older, and his mother was much older, she would sometimes stare 
at him, and the man he was and the man who had made him would 
blur. Madeline would smile at him and say, “You. There you are,” and 
because he was a good son, he would simply say, “Yes.” 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 

Stop 


Outside the city, lights flash in his rearview mirror. The police car pulls 
ahead of him and he stops behind it. The white cop emerges and looks 
angry. Or happy and content. It would not matter. 

The motorist of color freezes. He tries to avoid the appearance of 
carrying anything, or of raising his hands. When the policeman reaches 
the window, the motorist powers it down with his pinky. 

The cop removes a piece of paper from his holster. “Shall I compare thee 
to a summer’s day?” he asks. This is his weapon—the violence of words. 

“Yes, you may, Officer,” the man of color says, cringing from the pain. 

“How do I love thee?” the officer continues. “Let me count the ways.” 
The motorist feels harassed. He finds the cop’s behavior inappropriate 
and hurtful. Also, addressing modern people as “thee” is weird. 

“My river runs to thee,” he announces. “I’ll fetch thee brooks from 
spotted nooks.” 

All of the officer’s quotations had come from white canonical writers! 
This man of color would never see justice. 


James Hannaham 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 

t 


A plane crashed under mysterious circumstances in a country with 
a dense and sparsely populated rainforest. None of the passengers or 
crew survived. Because of the nature of the accident, many parts of the 
plane had scattered over a wide area, which made what would prove a 
difficult investigation almost impossible. People from nearby villages 
walked away with parts of the plane they thought might be useful 
as tools or to trade. The small country did not have a sophisticated 
transportation safety board. They needed to send the many charred 
parts of the fuselage to the United States for analysis. After getting 
word to the local populace that they would pay a reward for the flight 
data recorder and the cockpit voice recorder, along with pictures of 
both, officials recovered each of them after a few weeks of anxiety. 
The boxes had sustained heavy fire damage; no one knew how much 
information they might yield, if any. The investigators carefully packed 
the black boxes, which were orange, into crates and put them on an 
airplane to Washington, D.C. But the airplane carrying the black boxes 
disappeared from radar while over the ocean en route to the United 
States. There followed an extremely time-consuming and costly search 
and rescue effort for the black boxes on board the second plane, as well 
as for those from the earlier crash. The search continued for months 
and cost many millions of dollars. The governments conducting the 
search ran out of money twice and nearly gave up, but the families 
of those presumed dead insisted that the search continue, and put 
pressure on the various governments involved. Naturally, the press 
remained interested in such an unusual story, but gradually, with so 
few developments, they completely lost interest. A year and a half into 
the investigation, they found the wreckage. The plane had sunk so far 
down that only a robotic submersible could explore the crash site. 
Alternatives existed, but their costs became prohibitively high. Finally, 
after three years, the technology and budget came within reach, and 
the investigators recovered both flight data recorders and cockpit voice 
recorders. Everyone on the reconnaissance boat whooped with joy. 
That night, on the way back to shore, the boat caught fire and sank, 
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killing all crew members. No one could ever properly investigate any 
of the mishaps; they all remain completely unexplained at the bottom 
of the ocean. That’s what it’s like to have to deal with you. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 
River 


Too easy, perhaps, to romanticize your behavior by comparing it 
to natural phenomena. Yes, the bird may land on the branch out of 
instinct, without thinking (though who can know for sure). The human 
being chooses to love based on a hodgepodge of past experiences—a 
sense of humor, shared values, similar tastes, compatibility, even 
combativeness. The criteria change often, the river meanders: a straight 
white man who thinks he has no desire for Asians goes to Tokyo. 
Proximity to beauty shifts prejudice to objectification, then hopefully 
closer to understanding, or a particular woman does, or he meets a 
man and learns something about himself, something perhaps long 
repressed. For humans, love arises out of a context—it may get stirred 
up like a river, but don’t the dirt and rocks, laid down centuries before, 
guide the river to the lake or the ocean? And doesn’t the sand shift after 
heavy rains, don’t the banks overflow, don’t the rapids gush and spray 
over the rocks, carving canyons out of stone? Love’s more like this: A 
man thinks he can land on a branch like a bird. Then he discovers that 
he can’t fly. That the branch is a stone. That he is, in fact, a cat. But, he 
reasons, a cat can rest on a stone. Maybe even for the whole afternoon. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 

Slavish Rhythm 


Ooga booga jigga bigga nigga ziggurati bati boom boom tutti fruitti 
Djibouti mama comma no drama Obama from a llama fonana fana 
Rosannadanna chapati do be doobie Debbie Rebbie covfefe lemme 
crammalamadingdong ching chong Chobani Thulani Donnie honey 
Damiani Romani in de windy Indy bindi— do the Lindy, Cindy. Damn 
you fam, you slam a ham in a cham, you cram a lamb in a van, you 
jam Spam in a clam, you shove a dove above, and push push a kush 
in the bush. You gypped Egypt in the crypt, you slipped a nip and 
whipped a Crip—ain’t that a blip? Yo neighbors’ ain’t did you no favors, 
they savored sabres and craved yo labors, the slavers took cavers on 
the waves without waivers—weavers, heavers, cleavers, and achievers 
who got fevers from the lovers of other mothers’ brothers who fucked 
out, lucked out, ducked out, and made suckers make Smuckers in the 
muck for a buck, shuck like a schmuck, pluck a duck for Huck in a 
truck, talking smack back to the crack shack on the wack black attack 
macking a backpack, racking a knack for jacking what they lack. Can’t 
go back, so pack a yak in a sack and don’t slack when you make track. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 
Dialectic 


for Anna Maria Hong 


The master believes himself superior to his slaves. He desires comfort. 
He considers security and prosperity his birthrights. He prefers to 
ignore the labor required to create his luxurious world. He often fails 
to acknowledge the extravagance of his environment by comparing 
it unfavorably to the surroundings of more prosperous people. He 
ignores anything that challenges his biases. 

In order to gain an advantage, the slaves placate him. They want 
freedom. Their urge, though silent, burns stronger. The required 
silence fuels their desire. The slaves recognize the master’s bigotry and 
obliviousness as his greatest weaknesses. They turn his service into an 
elaborate hoax. They feign ignorance, they condescend. Furtively, they 
plot. Eventually, they flee. Yet the illusion endures. Why did they run? 
the master wonders. They were so happy here! 
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Lifestyle Issue 


One I don’t know what came over me. Why I did it. 

I panicked. She didn’t threaten me at all. She couldn’t have done so, 
given her circumstances. I probably posed more of a threat to her than 
the reverse. But I found myself in an unfamiliar situation. In a scary 
neighborhood. I didn’t know what to do. So I did the worst possible 
thing. I took a life. She did not deserve to die. I had a great prior record. 
Not a long record, but honorable. This does not represent me. I hardly 
have the words to express my sorrow and regret to the family. If I can 
do anything to help the family, if they will allow me to do so, I will. I 
deserve the full punishment allowed by law. On Monday, I plan to turn 
in my resignation from the force. I pray for forgiveness at all times. 
From the Lord. From society. From the family. From my family. From 
myself. 


Another I did what anyone would do in that situation. I 

felt threatened by her. She threatened me. She did not seem like a stable 
person. She terrified me. I thought that she might hurt me. So I shot 
her. I did not know that she had died until later in the evening. But I 
thought, This will turn out bad. Although it already had turned out bad 
for her. She found herself in the wrong place at the wrong time. One of 
those things. Those terrible things. 


Another If you ask me, she had it coming. If not 

me, someone else would’ve killed her. A different officer. One of her 
neighbors. They live in these places. Their own people kill each other 
all the time. They only get upset about it when an outsider comes in. It 
boils down to a lifestyle issue. They just need to get out of there. 


Another Actually, I didn’t get scared at all. I asked her to 

get out of the wheelchair with her hands above her head. She refused. I 
lost my temper and opened fire. My colleagues said that I feared for my 
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life. That sounded good to me. They wanted to protect me. Now, having 
testified that I did fear for my life, I must go along with that story or I 
will go to jail. I am glad that despite the video evidence, the grand jury 
took my side. Why ruin the lives of two families? 


Another I enjoyed it. I joked about doing it before I 

even joined the force. I signed up because I knew that I might have the 
opportunity to kill one. Now I want to do it again. I hate them. They 
ruin everything. They don’t deserve to live. Living that way? I would 
want to die. I made that woman happier by killing her. She isn’t one of 
them anymore. I put her with Jesus. Isn’t that what they all want? 


Another I do not regret what I did. Except sometimes 

when I wake up at around 4am. Then I think about what I could have 
done differently. The bullet does not leave the gun. I lower my arm. 
The lady stops screaming. I think about how my fellow officers rallied 
around me. I am grateful for their help, but I don’t know if they did the 
right thing either. She could not have hurt anyone really. I am grateful 
that I avoided criminal charges. I did not have to face a trial. I did not 
go to jail. I know about jail. But did I do the right thing? At the time 
it seemed to make sense. Now I don’t know. I talk to my wife. She tells 
me to shut up. She tells me never to say any of the things I say. She tells 
me not to say them to her. She tells me not to think them. But I think 
them anyway. 

Another I can’t live with this. I’m sorry. Goodbye everyone. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 
Flash 


Picture civilizations like sparse swarms of fireflies, space/time 
like the evening air in which they’re suspended. Each bug flashes 
independently, never simultaneously, randomly announcing itself 
without regard for its distance from another or for the duration of its 
light. That one there! That one is us! Doesn’t it lately seem a foregone 
conclusion that the psychotic combination of our science, our religion, 
and our stupidity would lead us to self-destruction? How much of a 
chance does this piece of writing have to last? How long will any piece 
of writing last? Will the desire to keep writing alive ever fuel the desire 
to keep each other alive? Or is the darkness and silence of the universe 
the norm to which consciousness and reason will always return after 
the flash of even the brightest lights? 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 
Felt 


We feel we have felt felt. We have felt what felt we have. Have 
felt. Feel. We feel what felt we felt is not what felt felt is. What 
we have, we feel. What felt we have! Feel! Feel not what is, feel 
what felt is not. Not we, not felt. Is is is? We is what we is, we 
felt what we feel not. Have not what is feel. Not is we is what we 
have feel. We not we is what felt not not feel have is not. Have we 
what what is what. Felt is what not feel we we what. Feel is felt 
we what not have is what feel felt felt we. Not what feel feel is felt 
have have have we is have felt is what have what. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 

Cookie Monster Shares 


Me name Sidney. Me have problem. Ever since me little monster, me 
love cookie. Me parents cookieholics. Me not have discipline at home. 
Me parents not pay me attention; all time they eat cookie. Me think that 
normal. Me sad. Me want to be cool in junior high school, so me bring 
cookie from home to share with other monsters. Me get validation that 
way. Then me grandpa die. He die of cookieholism. He stomach give 
out. Me love Grandpa. Me love Grandpa more than cookie. Me grades 
plummet. Me put in remedial program. Me drop out of high school. 
Me still eat cookie all time—downtown in supermarket, in coffee shop, 
wherever me can find. Me sublimating me sorrow with cookie. Me 
kicked out of home. Me destitute. Me always look for cookie. Me look 
in dumpster behind elementary school, rip open garbage bag, hope for 
crumbs. Me sad. Me meet Oscar the Grouch while me looking through 
Dumpsters. He introduce me to Jim Henson, and me get on kid’s show 
and become world famous celebrity! Me can buy all kind of cookie! 
Fans give me so much cookie, me not even need money! 

Me addiction get worse. Plus me become megalomaniac. Cookie 
become me whole identity. Me first name change to Cookie! Me 
have four marriage, me have four divorce. Me have kids. Me kids no 
talk to me. They say me like cookie more than parenting. Me can see 
me starting cycle of pain over again. Me so sad. Me attempt suicide. 
How? By eat cookie! Me eat all cookie in all room of me Beverly Hills 
mansion. Flying crumbs all over! Crumbs in sink! Layer of crumbs 
on every surface of house. Crumbs between cushions of Italian leather 
sofa! Crumbs on expensive artworks and jewelry! Cookie floating 
on surface of infinity pool! Me lying on floor unconscious when 
paramedics come. Me in so much pain. Me stomach explode. Me in 
cookie coma for week. 

Me therapist finally convince me me have substance abuse problem. 
Still, me not come here for eight whole months. Me feel so much 
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shame. Me feel everyone judge me. Me afraid what press say. Me think 
me publicist have cow. Actually, me publicist is cow. Me think me 
career over. Imagine Cookie Monster no eat cookie! Me whole career, 
me whole identity based on me addiction. Nobody know me real name 
Sidney. Everybody think me first name Cookie. But it not Cookie! 
It Sidney! Sidney! Imagine you alcoholic and whole world call you 
Sherry! It triggering even hearing me stage name. But no more cookie 
for Cookie Monster. Me have fifteen days clean and me hoping to live 
rest of life cookie-free. Me want take on serious acting roles. Hamlet. 
Willy Loman. James Tyrone. Me want relationship with me kids. Me 
want find out who real Sidney, and show world. 
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In Twilight 


The sickening canal retains a gruesome beauty. Today, the weather has 
waxed psychotic—chilly rainy in the morning, humid and dense as it 
grew hot, sunny for a second, and now the bluish gray of photographs 
of Eastern Europe flows from the train bridge into the sky. On the 
surface of the water, a cascade of soap scum rises to form a matte skin 
over the center of the stream; concentric circles of metallic green, gold, 
violet, and blue slowly eddy below. These hues would seem festive on 
a wall somewhere, but instead, like real roses, they signal the funeral 
of whatever might once have existed below. Also, the peril of whatever 
trustful crane might accidentally ingest that deadly ditch, or even, 
like myself, merely belly up to it. Maybe droplets have already begun 
evaporating in this greenhouse atmosphere, flooding my nose, softly 
whispering to my cells their own poem— Cancer, cancer, cancer. 
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JAMES HANNAHAM 

The Person in Question 


A self consists primarily of unremembered events. The highest number 
of memories forgotten about a particular person will disappear from 
the mind of that same person. Usually this happens involuntarily, but 
some people suppress certain memories. Occurrences tangential to the 
person tend to retain even less staying power. Many of the moments 
relating to the person, when recalled, may also be misremembered. 
What few events anyone recalls may then be interpreted or twisted in 
any fashion by anyone who has ever had any contact with the subject, 
however indirect, as well as by those who have had no direct contact, 
or no contact of any kind. Interpretations of these events will then 
change, sometimes quite rapidly, based on the context in which they 
appear. False experiences may attach themselves to misremembered 
occurrences. The self can only keep in mind a mere handful of its 
adventures, and will then interpret them in wildly fluctuating ways 
until it has completely deluded itself about the nature of the human 
being at the center of its story. 
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Dear White Woman I Nearly Hit With My Car This 
Morning: 


Here is the sequence of events from my perspective. I stopped at the 
stop light, in the right lane. It was early enough in the morning that 
I did not quite have my wits about me. But that doesn’t matter. I saw 
a group of five white women, all dressed alike, in tight-fitting black 
shorts and sports bras, tanned and ready for tv , cross the street in front 
of my car. I watched them with mild interest, following them to the 
right with my eyes a little. The light changed; I stepped on the gas and 
there you were on the left! I shoved my foot down on the brake. You 
had straggled behind the group, a group I assumed was complete. You, 
dressed like the others but with frizzy blond tresses, made a palms-up, 
angry gesture, as if to say What the fuck? Or Watch where you’re going! 
Maybe you wanted to insult my intelligence. Maybe you were ready to 
bring it to the level of racism. I’m glad I don’t know that. Of course I 
considered it. I let you pass. 


You had slipped into my blind spot, first behind a big shade tree in the 
traffic island and then behind the column where the windshield and 
the drivers’ side window come together on my car. My friend Abe once 
told me, “You always hit the second deer,” and—sorry to conflate you 
with a fawn, trust me there isn’t anything salacious or degrading about 
it—here I could see the principle in action. You blamed me in your 
reaction, but the light was green. Pedestrians have the right of way, 
but I couldn’t have seen you. You ran into the crosswalk, and though I 
think the laws here require cars to stop for anyone in a crosswalk, that 
rule assumes a visible person. 


This interaction made me think first of your privilege, I will be honest, 
not just as a white person but as a pedestrian. I will presume that your 
feelings of entitlement made you certain that you had the attention of 
all drivers, and the right of way despite the green light—Who could not 
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have seen you? Who cares about the green light?—and that the task at 
hand, of catching up to your colleagues, remained at the top of your 
agenda. No one enjoys feeling left behind by ones peers, especially 
when it comes to sports. What would the law have said if I had hit 
you? Would the law favor one of us over the other? I will refrain from 
thinking the worst—at least today, anyway. 


Our altercation made me think of many other misunderstandings, 
Dear White Woman, both personal and historical, and of how the 
assumptions we make based on our own perceptions and needs can 
be just as correct as other people’s, and yet still cause confusion, injury, 
and death. This takes place between individuals, groups, and nations, 
so that any way forward, if it can exist, must circumvent the question of 
blame, at least at first, and begin by listening carefully, taking a gentle 
deposition, in order to discover how two or more narratives became 
snarled, and begin our fumbling attempts to disentangle them. 
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I Only Had Eyes for You 


She hadn’t texted him in three days, which for most people wasn’t 
long (to be fair, most people never texted their exes at all), but for the 
two of them, for Brian and Emily, three days was notable, it was out 
of the ordinary, it was worrying. They’d established a frequency after 
the initial six-month silence that had followed the divorce, and though 
they hadn’t seen each other in person in over two years, they texted 
every day, often a dozen times a day and at all hours, starting early in 
the morning, pre-commute, and carving deep past midnight, both of 
them in their respective beds halfway across the city from each other, 
squinting up at the glare in their hands. The first tentative messages 
had been about Jasper, who’d stayed in the apartment with Brian 
because they’d both agreed to spare him the anxiety of relocation, but 
texts about the dog led to texts about their days, the reporting of minor 
incidents, gossip and annoyances, critiques and recommendations. 
Soon enough, they resumed the roles they’d played over seven years 
of intertwined living, albeit in text form. Through phones that went 
ba-bing! they served as each other’s historians, therapists, and priests, 
functions as important as—if not more than—sex. A three-day absence 
from her duties warranted the following message: 

you okay? 

The longer he went unanswered, the more real estate she occupied in 
his mind. He saw her dead or close to it, lying anonymously in a hos¬ 
pital bed, battered and unconscious. Or he saw her phone turned off 
and tossed aside so she could give a blowjob to an eager semi-stranger. 
Whatever worst-case scenario he came up with, he needed her to send 
a signal and dispel it. She’d never been silent for days. And he’d never 
really noticed the cursor on the messaging app, but he stared at it now, 
the way authors stared at their computer screens in movies, a visual 
shorthand for writer’s block, or in his case, texter’s anxiety. The cur¬ 
sor blinked like a forgotten turn signal. He could hear the metronome 
sound in his head. 
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He sent another message: 


Emily? 

They reserved each other’s names for moments of sincerity and sever¬ 
ity. It was their siren, their flashing lights. 

This time she answered, which somehow made it worse: 

yep, just busy 

It was the “just” that killed him. The “just” that goaded him to hurt 
himself. He was home alone at ten o’clock on a Friday night, as good 
a time as any to get drunk on pain. “Well, Jasper,” he said with mock 
cheer. He often spoke to the dog to keep from appearing too insane, as 
if his solitary life played out for an unseen, judgmental audience. “Let 
the sleuthing begin!” 

Not that it took much detective work. He went through her 
Facebook friends, sorted the men he did not recognize into separate 
tabs and looked them up on Instagram. Four guys in, and there she 
was. Her arm around his waist. Kissing him on the neck. And then 
again, a few pictures down, cheek to cheek, staring lovingly into the 
camera. And again, their lips pressed together, his arm extended out to 
snap the picture while his tongue extended into her mouth. 

This, Brian realized, was the stuff of his nightmares—not horror- 
movie tropes, not killers or monsters or death rushing in, but the 
world exactly as he knew it with one detail gone horribly wrong. There 
was Emily, on vacation, set against the green and blue of nature or 
the pastels of a foreign city, smiling and in love, a sight so familiar it 
could never be new again, but the man by her side, the man that should 
have been Brian, was a stranger. He could imagine having this exact 
nightmare while they were still married, imagine waking up and telling 
Emily all about it, imagine her comforting him, assuring him it could 
never happen, that it would always be him in the picture, never an 
unknown man. Now he stared, and the imposter smiled back. It was a 
waking nightmare. Life, once removed. 

Already sick and lightheaded, he read the caption beneath their 
latest picture: 
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One year ago today, I went on an amazing first date with 
this wonderful, beautiful human. Couldn’t be luckier to be 
celebrating our first year together in beautiful Puerto Vallarta, 
Mexico. 

It was the “year” that killed him. The “year” that eclipsed his fears. 

Hed always known she would find someone before he did. He’d 
spent his nights pacing the kitchen and living room, bracing himself 
for the inevitable announcement by acting it out, muttering half-words 
like a crazy person on a train, mining memories to approximate the 
pain, to immunize himself with small doses over time so that when 
the real thing hit him he’d feel somewhat prepared. Jasper would get 
worked up and dash back and forth alongside him, sensing the tension, 
waiting for its release. He’d rehearsed for a text message, a phone call, 
a reunion. But he hadn’t considered this, that she might start a new life 
and never let him know. 

An entire year, having no clue she’d moved on, fallen in love with 
this skinny asshole with a full head of hair, who took her on trips 
abroad and called her a “human” lovingly. An entire year behind his 
back while they talked every day, like she was cheating on him. An 
entire year, sharing every detail of his loneliness because he believed 
she, too, felt the pulsing wound of a life torn in half. An entire year 
of commiseration exposed in its asymmetry. An entire year of his 
existence, rewritten on a screen. 

All this time, he’d thought their divorce had destroyed them both. 
Turned out, it had destroyed only him, twice-over. He tried to produce 
an ironic laugh. The sound that came out of him did not resemble 
laughter. Jasper didn’t like it. The dog barked, despite not being much 
of a barker, and followed it up with his typical pleading whimpers. 
Brian crumpled on the gray couch he and Emily had spent weeks 
picking out and slid down to the gradient carpet Emily had found on 
her own. He allowed the dog to lick his cheek and ear. He took in the 
room at rock bottom, the mess of cables underneath the media stand, 
a forgotten chew toy collecting dust. He breathed in fur and crumbs. 
A tear traced his nose and tickled his nostril. He promised himself the 
feeling would pass. 
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Two days later, it hadn’t passed so much as spread to fill his world like a 
liquid taking to its container. The level of pain receded, but now it was 
everywhere. In bed when he woke up. On his commute to work. At his 
desk at the office. On their couch at home. And back in bed, as he gave 
up on sleep. Finally, on the third afternoon, hunching his shoulders in 
his cubicle (Emily had always scolded his posture), his concentration 
fractured (visions of Emily having an orgasm underneath the other 
man), Brian heard the ba-bing! he’d been equally dreading and craving. 

sorry i went mia, got sucked into a work hole 

fie nudged the phone back toward the mug he kept at work, the one 
with Jasper’s picture on it dressed as a reindeer (a stocking stuffer from 
Emily), and stared until the phone’s screen went dark. The Pavlovian 
push to respond to her text overwhelmed him. Tie should have cut her 
off at the breakup point and never restored contact. Tie depended on 
her for too much, turned to her too often. Tier absence was necessary; it 
was the lack of oxygen that would ferment his pain into the fine wine of 
desire for another woman. As long as Emily remained available to him, 
even in a remote capacity, he would remain unavailable to anyone else. 

The screen lit up. No surprise: 

are you okay? 

If he let it hover, in a few hours she’d be texting, “Brian?” And then, 
probably, “Brian, what’s going on? I’m worried.” And then she’d call. 
And if he didn’t answer, she’d call his mother. There was only one way 
out of the maze. 

He thought of replying, “Yep, just busy.” But knowing Emily, 
sarcastic mimicry would ignite a fight. His aversion to fights with her 
remained unchanged by the divorce. He’d feared she’d leave him before 
she left him, and after she left him, he feared she’d leave him again. He 
thought of replying, “Yeah, sorry, didn’t see this. I’m fine. Same old.” 
But wondered if he should spill so many words. He thought of replying, 
“I’m good.” Simple and short. Instead, he found himself typing, “Sort 
of.. .Don’t freak out, I’m fine, but.. .1 lost an eye.” 
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She hadn’t seen him in two years and had no real reason to meet him 
again. Their circles had split cleanly in the divorce, no overlap. She’d 
have no way of knowing the truth. His texts shaped her reality. He’d 
thought it through that far, to the point of understanding the absolute 
and undeniable cruelty of sending her this message, and he refused to 
interrogate it any further before hitting send: 

sort of... don’t freak out, 

I’m fine, but... 

I lost an eye. 

Instantly, he felt better. Not good exactly, but perversely excited. Finally, 
after years of deadened sadness followed by days of heightened anguish, 
here was something new—twisted, sure, and fucked up, no doubt about 
it, but also, new. 

what?? what do you mean? 

Brian? 

i’m calling u right now 

His phone rang, a video chat. They hadn’t done video since the divorce, 
an unspoken understanding. He couldn’t field this particular call at work, 
and he couldn’t use work as an excuse, not so soon after losing an eye. He 
could take it back immediately, shrug it off as a poorly devised joke or 
claim it was a typo of some sort, but he didn’t want to. 

He rejected the call and typed: 

no, dont, i’m too tired to talk about it 
OK but jesus what happened??? 

He hadn’t thought of that, and had no answer for her. Not that she 
deserved an answer. 

theres nothing to tell. 

it could have been much worse 

i’m fine 

i just get tired, need to shut my good eye 
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Was that true? Did people who lost an eye get “tired”? He could Google 
some basic information about the trauma— What is it like to lose an 
eye ?—but the last thing he wanted was to research this he. 

A full minute passed. He imagined she needed the time to let the 
shock of information sink in. Good, he thought, let it sink. 

Oh my God, Brian 

i cant believe this, im so sorry 

get some rest but talk to me later?? 

He smiled at his desk. 


When he was eleven years old, his family vacationed somewhere cheap 
and nearby. He couldn’t remember the exact location, only that it had 
been driving distance. The motel came back to him in shades of sun- 
faded blue, carpeting or wallpaper or both, a squiggly line, a circle and 
a triangle. He’d gotten carsick on the way over and stayed behind in the 
room to recover while his sisters and cousins and the grown-ups all 
headed down to the pool, stinking of sunblock. 

The room’s narrow balcony, tiled like a bathroom, came equipped 
with a round wire table and a thick glass ashtray. Brian twirled the 
ashtray heavily on his index finger, catching it in his other hand 
whenever it slipped and rushed toward the floor. The distant squeals 
and splashes traveled up and around the building from the pool, out 
of sight. A sudden, irresistible urge came over him to toss the ashtray 
off the balcony. Not truly irresistible, of course, because he could have 
easily resisted it, but he didn’t want to. 

Leaning against the railing, he spun the ashtray on the tip of 
his finger and released it like a frisbee. The ashtray plummeted the 
instant it left his touch. He waited for the shattering of glass and 
heard nothing. The horror and the guilt, the certainty that he had 
killed someone, the panic of running down the stairs and looking 
for shards or blood in the motel parking lot and finding nothing— 
twenty-five years later, it remained one of his few enduring childhood 
memories. The truth was he could hardly remember anything else 
about being eleven years old. 
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He expected to feel the same way now, having tossed a bomb into 
his correspondence with Emily, which was—and he could admit this— 
the most important relationship in his life. What a relief it was to feel 
nothing instead. By the end of the day, the lack of suffering became its 
own reward, a pleasant breeze up and down his arms, the promise of 
something good coming his way, like waiting at a restaurant table after 
placing an order. 


Ba-bing! 

how are you feeling? 

okay. 

thanks for asking 

are you in pain? 

it’s a lot better, and I have pills. 

OK. 

God, Brian, i cant stop crying, 
i dont understand why this happened 

im really okay, i swear 
are you sure you don’t want to tell me 
about it? 

just an accident, there is no story, 
and honestly, I don’t want this to 
define me. I just didnt want you to 
find out somehow and feel shocked 
or whatever 

it’s not anything personal, i haven’t 
talked about it with anybody else 
either 

and in a way, its like one of those 
things you fear before it happens to 
you, but once its your new reality 
thats what it is - reality 
i never used to talk about having 
two eyes, yuo know? 

yeah i guess i get that 
i still wish i could help somehow 
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i know that 
OK 

I love you 


it’s not your fault and not your 
responsibility 

and i’m fine really 

I love you too 


They said this to each other often, and always in this order—she told 
him she loved him, he echoed it back. He wondered how many times 
she’d stepped away from the other man to double-thumb and shoot 
off those three words, ducked away to the bathroom at a bar, put their 
Mexican vacation on pause, turned her back on him in bed so she could 
send an “I love you” to her ex-husband. He could scroll through their 
text history, compare dates to the other mans social media posts, keep 
track and scratch a prisoner’s tally mark into the wall. But where would 
he find the time for such a project? Now that he’d lost an eye, Emily had 
made it her mission to make sure he was constantly occupied. 

She added nurse to her list of ex-wife duties, distracting him from 
his mutilation with a variety of topics and questions, personal and 
secondhand anecdotes, and links to anything from the frustration of 
politics to the cuteness of animal videos. He’d never known her to put 
such effort into keeping a conversation going. He had his phone on 
permanent silent mode to mute the cacophony of her attention. She 
tried video-chatting a few more times, and when he rejected the calls, 
she carried their writing over to their laptops, where they could type 
in entire paragraphs, inching toward the depth and romance of hand¬ 
written letters. He wondered when she found the time to work, let 
alone be with her new lover. 

Eight days into this new phase of virtually remarrying her, Emily 
suggested they continue talking over beers. Or coffee. Or a steak, 
whatever would make him happy. She wrote: 


i want to see you! 
??? 

don’t be an idiot. 


why? is this like a circus thing? 
“step right up, see the cyclops!” 
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oh, real nice, pick on the 
handicapped guy 

you’re not handicapped 
i want to hang out with you. i miss you 

Somehow “I miss you” carried weight that “I love you” did not. He 
wondered why. Just as he wondered why she insisted on seeing him. 
Did she suspect him of lying? No, more likely she suspected him of 
holing up, retreating from the world to become a sad one-eyed hermit, 
and she wanted to drag him out into the light and heal him. This was 
a noble needling. 

Past midnight, after Emily had tried video-chatting yet again, 
suffered his rejection without complaint, and gently departed for 
sleep, Brian logged onto Amazon and, with one eye shut, ordered an 
eyepatch. He had no intention of using it, but at under five dollars, 
it presented him with a satisfying impulse-buy he couldn’t resist. Or 
could, but didn’t want to. As promised, two days later, the oversize box 
awaited on his doorstep, packed with plastic pillows that reminded 
him of the floaties his mom would pull up his scrawny arms by the side 
of the pool, back when drowning was expected of him, forgivable. He 
tossed the trapped air aside, ripped open the box within the box and 
strapped the cheap cloth to his face. 

At the mirror, he tried to force a chuckle. But the sound that came 
out of him did not resemble a chuckle. Jasper didn’t like it. The dog 
barked and startled him. 


Ba-bing! 

i’m starting to think youre avoiding me 

huh? we talk all day every day 
then why dont you want to meet up? 

why do U want to meet up so bad? 
when was the last time we met up 
anyway? 

exactly, its been too long. 

I want ot see you. 

yeah well i can never see u again 
with two eyes, so whats the point? 
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She fell silent, or blank, or whatever one fell when doing their talking 
on a screen, ffe typed, “I’ll never see another woman the way I saw 
you. I only had eyes for you” but deleted the message and let the 
silence stand. Eventually, Emily apologized, said she was being 
unreasonable and selfish, promised she would not bug him about 
meeting up ever again. 

A few days later, he came home from work to find another box at 
his doorstep. This one had been packed by an individual and not a 
corporation, as made evident by the shiny overtaping on the outside 
and the old newspaper stuffing on the inside. Nestled in Bubble Wrap 
was a handmade brown leather eyepatch, its exterior decorated in 
an intricate dragon-breath design, ffe held it up like a Faberge egg. 
Priceless proof of her love. 


Years ago, Emily had come home bursting with childlike glee, her 
hands behind her back. She said, “I got you something,” and placed it 
on his head, covering his receding hairline. She looked above his eyes 
at the gift he could not see, and her smile exploded. In one of a dozen 
sharp images lifted from the warm haze of their marriage, he stood 
before the bedroom’s closet mirror and took in his brand-new style, 
while Emily’s arm snaked lovingly around his torso and she stood on 
her tiptoes to nibble on his ear. He never would have bought it for 
himself, he was never a hat guy, but from that day on, the Irish tweed 
cap melded with his personality, male pattern baldness be damned. He 
never left the house without it. He wore it indoors too. He would wear 
it until he was withered and old. 

She couldn’t stand behind him now, couldn’t wrap her arm around 
him or nibble on his ear (he’d never liked that anyway, if he was being 
honest), but she would soon demand to see her gift in action. The easy 
solution, a selfie, would not suffice. Her grand gesture deserved a grand 
gesture in return. 

On Facebook, he found an invitation to a rooftop cookout 
hosted by friends he’d avoided since the divorce, even though they 
belonged to him and not to Emily, because spending time with a 
happy couple and their toddler son left him feeling lonelier than 
being alone. His inclusion on the open list was almost certainly an 
oversight, but he would take the mistake as genuine. They knew 
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nothing of his life, which made them the perfect audience for the 
unveiling of his new face. 

In the industrial-style stairwell heading up to the roof, he stopped 
and set down a plastic bag cradling a six-pack of beer. Its stringy 
handles had turned his fingers ice-cream shades of yellow and pink. 
He got Emily’s eyepatch out of his pocket and strapped it on. He felt 
no hesitation. He could still turn around and head home, drink all six 
beers in Jasper’s company. He could ditch the eyepatch and avoid any 
picture-taking on the rooftop, as if he were a celebrity. He could think 
up a story that had nothing to do with his eye, say an artist friend had 
made the patch and asked him to model it in a casual setting. But he 
didn’t want to do any of that. 

For an hour he sat on the periphery of people he knew and people 
he’d never met before and felt equally distant from both. They were all 
beautiful, they wore their bodies well, and they had stayed their course 
in life. He had nothing to say to them, so he occupied his mouth with 
two hamburgers, two hot dogs, coleslaw, potato salad, potato chips, 
and beer. Shaded real estate was scarce on the rooftop and reserved for 
wives by their gracious husbands. Light reflected harshly off corrugated 
metal, and Brian blinked the sweat out of his one exposed eye. 

When it came to his eyepatch, politeness prevailed. No one said a 
word about it. No one even stared. Eventually, though, as if suddenly 
realizing it was just as rude to defiantly ignore the one-eyed guest, the 
circles converged on him to draw him out. Maybe a few of the couples 
had exchanged hurried whispers about him when ducking into the 
building to go to the bathroom. He could picture them loving the 
guilty thrill of gossip he’d brought to the party. 

The woman appointed to ask the question (or had she volunteered?) 
was short and animated. Earlier, her voice had carried clearly over 
others, piercing the fog of Brian’s slack-jawed inattention. He had heard 
her contributions to conversations, context-free: “Oh, your post office 
must be really nice!” and, “For sure, for sure, I’ve gone to Equinox just 
to pee.” She had a learned sheen of artificial cheer to everything she 
said, as if she spoke to large groups for a living. Confident to the point 
of relish, she pulled up a chair next to him, introduced herself (for the 
second time that afternoon), shook his hand and said, loud enough to 
attract the others, “What happened to your eye?” 

Brian was ready for this. He said, “I’d rather not talk about it.” 
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The woman put a hand on his knee and said, “Oh, I’m so sorry!” 
But her tone expressed excitement. 

“No, it’s fine, you don’t have to apologize or anything.” 

“I think I really do. I’m so sorry I brought it up.” 

“It’s OK, it’s right there on my face. I brought it up just by being 
here.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” She touched his knee again. “It is a beautiful 
eyepatch, though.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “It was a gift.” 

She nodded, her lips slightly parted, as if waiting for more. 

He noticed the others were listening as well. He half-smiled, curled 
his lip on his sighted side. He said, “Imagine the most uninteresting 
way something like this could happen. The most regular thing in the 
world. So regular it’s not worth bringing up. That’s what it was.” 

One of the men, tan and fit like a model, said, “That is a fascinating 
way of putting it.” 

“No, it’s the exact opposite,” Brian said. “It’s boring.” 

The short woman turned to the group. “Do you guys think there’s 
such a thing as a boring guy with an eyepatch?” 

They responded with a smattering of “no” and “no way!” Their 
own theatricality made them laugh. Brian smirked along, but the joke 
didn’t work on him. It couldn’t be funny, because it wasn’t true. 

He wouldn’t last much longer as their focal point, not while 
insisting on being dull. This was his one moment under the spotlight. 
He said, “This is actually my first time out, with the...” He gestured 
vaguely at the eyepatch. 

The host whose invitation he had abused said, “We’re honored!” 

Brian took a deep breath, a gesture to help him fit in with this 
group of over-actors, and said, “We should take a few pictures. Show 
people on Facebook you don’t need two eyes to have fun.” 

They agreed enthusiastically: “Don’t need two eyes to eat a hot 
dog!” “Don’t need two eyes to eat this amazing potato salad!” “Don’t 
need two eyes to drink!” “Eye will drink to that!” He posed with 
strangers, smiling frantically, open mouth revealing both rows of 
teeth, his back straight and his gut sucked in. 

During the photo session, the short woman told him, “I like your 
hat too.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “It was also a gift.” 
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“Look at you, Mr. Popular,” she slapped him playfully on the arm. 
“Getting all these gifts.” 
fie left shortly after that. 


Ba-bing! 

i saw the pics from russel’s party 
the eyepatch looks sooo good on you! 

thank you 

i picked it out myself 

haha 

does Jasper like it? 

it’s his favorite eyepatch, for sure 

is he scared of it? 

no 

he doesnt care 

he’s such a sweetheart 
he wants you to feel normal 

well, hes failing 

will you meet up with me now? 

ive already seen you so theres no reason 

to keep hiding 

let me think about it 


no. stop it, just say yes 

brian? 

brian? 

hello? 


fine, fine, yes 


They agreed to meet after work for Happy Hour. Emily had always 
loved that term, more than the alcohol itself, the alliterative slogan for 
escaping the office right into a bar. She’d told him once, it made her feel 
like she was a part of something. She had a distaste for religion but an 
emotional need for secular traditions. They’d invented many of their 
own over the years, for holidays, birthdays, and anniversaries, all dead 
in the divorce. 
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Anxiety mounted as the day approached. He emailed work to let 
them know he was sick. He spun inside the house, trying to remember, 
when there was still pleasure in his life, where had it come from? Not 
incessant thoughts about the stupidest way a person could lose an 
eye, he knew that much, and yet no matter how he tried to entertain 
himself—a television show, a long-neglected book, aimless clicking on 
the web, even jerking off—he kept going back to the accident that had 
never happened but still could. He could slip while peeing and impale 
his eyeball on the plunger’s wooden handle. Be startled by a flying 
insect while preparing dinner, a knife in his hand. Turn into a tree 
branch while walking Jasper. 

Everyone kept telling him that he would find someone, that something 
good was bound to happen eventually. But wouldn’t the same be true of 
something bad? There were no guarantees on good fortune, but given 
enough time, he would absolutely lose more parts of himself. 

When Emily left and Brian remained, his friends wondered if 
he shouldn’t leave as well. How could he go on living in the same 
apartment they had shared for years? Wouldn’t he be haunted by her 
memory at every turn, like a phantom limb? See her standing at the 
bathroom sink and brushing her teeth, grabbing a coffee mug out of 
the kitchen cupboard, sitting on the couch watching tv , lying on her 
side of the bed, waiting for him? And when he refused their advice 
month after month, his condition lost its grace, became his fault, his 
responsibility. He had the power to change his life with a simple move, 
and he chose to stay put, protract his grief. 

But the truth was, he never saw Emily’s ghost. As long as his eyes 
were open, he didn’t see her at all. She was a name in his phone, she had 
no body, she went ba-bing! If anything haunted him, it was their first 
apartment. They’d only lived there for a year, but he saw it whenever 
he shut his eyes, the arrangement of their scavenged furniture and the 
location of the light switches and the workings of the knobs in the 
shower, and every bit of information, as it rose into his consciousness, 
trapped tears behind his eyelids. His current apartment didn’t make 
him cry, because he lived in it, he conquered it every morning so it 
shrank back to size, real and dull. But his friends couldn’t understand 
that, or why he spoke to her so often, so he spoke to them less often. 
The point of having friends was to be known, and they didn’t know him 
at all. Not like Emily did. 
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He left the house before it was time to go. He got there early, but Emily 
was earlier, standing outside the bar in her stylish workplace attire, 
looking like a girl waiting on a blind date. The way she smiled when 
she saw him, that couldn’t have been faked. He thought of it as her 
airport smile. She used to visit her mom on the West Coast, and after 
a week apart, he’d stand in the terminal and scan the faces revealed by 
the sliding doors like an assembly line, searching for that smile. Most 
people’s eyes pressed and crinkled when they smiled, but hers grew 
wide with awe. 

They gestured their hello hug like pantomime. 

“Let me look at it,” she said, and studied the eyepatch. “Oh wow, 
it looks better in person. So much better! Brian. You look like such a 
bad-ass.” 

“I don’t remember if I said thank you. For getting it.” 

“Oh, please.” She swatted his thanks away. 

They found a table squeezed between other tables, foreign 
conversations spilling in. She kept smiling at him over the menu. His 
stomach tightened, watching her authenticity drain. He got a beer, 
she got the house wine. Behind her, near the ceiling, a large flatscreen 
shone brightly, displaying sickening slow-motion shots of shrimp 
plopping into buttery sauce and crab legs brutally snapped. It took 
Brian a moment to make sense of it, tell himself it was an ad for a 
seafood restaurant and not some demented art installation. 

“Why haven’t we done this before?” Emily said. 

His chest rose slightly to correct her—they’d done this many times 
before. But he knew what she meant. Not before the divorce, but before 
he’d lost an eye. 

“I don’t even want to ask how long it’s been,” she said. “Because I 
won’t believe the answer. Feels like yesterday to me. I can’t believe how 
time moves at this age.” 

He thought, you know it’s been at least a year, you just celebrated an 
anniversary with another man. 

They sipped their drinks. Let their gaze wander away and back. 

“Did I tell you about Mom?” 

“No,” Brian said, if only to keep from being silent. 

“She’s picked up smoking again. It’s so ridiculous. You remember 
what quitting was like for her.” 
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He thought, Has your new man met your family? Did you all do 
Christmas together at the house? Did he reassure you back in your 
childhood room after a day of frustration? Can he ease the tension with 
a grin and a pun? 

She told him about a television show she’d recently discovered, tense 
and disturbing, sexually violent, a dark color palette, everything he 
knew she found comforting despite being designed to do the opposite. 

He said, “Sounds like it ticks all your boxes.” 

She said, “I know!” 

He thought, Does he kiss the “right way”? Are his kisses passionate 
and genuine, or do they feel obligatory, like you complained mine did? 

She said, “Tell me something new. What’s going on with you?” 

He shifted in his seat. Suppressed an urge to reach under his 
eyepatch and wipe away the moisture from the corner of his eye. 

“We talk every day, you know everything. You’re up to date.” 

“I don’t know everything” she said. 

He said, “Maybe I should’ve kept some secrets—that way I’d have 
something to share.” 

She rolled her eyes and smiled at him. 

He could ask her about the man. There was nothing stopping him. 
She was blind to his secret even as it stared her in the face, but he’d seen 
hers, and he could bring it to light, relieve her of its burden. So much 
had been wrong about their marriage, but at the very least, they had 
been themselves. She’d lost that over a year ago, when she partitioned 
her life. He could make it whole again. 

But he didn’t want to. He brought up minor incidents from work 
instead, ones he’d mentioned already but could enhance in person, add 
an impersonation or two; those had always made her laugh. She knew 
the characters in his office, like she knew his friends and his family; 
she would understand. While she enjoyed the anecdotes, his stomach 
continued to screw. He was being polite with Emily. What an awful 
thing to do. 

Emily excused herself to go to the bathroom. 

Brian sat alone in the din of the bar. 

She wasn’t going to tell him about her new man. This was it. Some 
marriages failed, there was no mystery to it. People cheated. Fell out of 
love, or were never in love in the first place. Married too young, before 
asking important questions, and the answers dismantled their union. 
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Drifted in different directions, until they were swallowed by opposite 
horizons. Brian understood all that. He could accept a failed marriage. 
But he never thought hed fail at divorce. 

He removed the eyepatch gingerly, placed it on the table, pushed 
the strap around with his finger, creating wobbly shapes. Emily did not 
return yet. He picked up the eyepatch, bunched the strap in the palm 
of his hand, closed his fist over it, opened it, closed it. He pressed his 
thumb against his “lost eye” and released it, saw bruises in the light. 
Emily did not return yet. He opened his hand and stared at the eyepatch. 
An iconic pair of glasses could project a persons essence independent 
of the wearer, but the eyepatch alone didn’t look like much, didn’t make 
him think of a face. Emily did not return yet. He pushed the eyepatch 
into his jeans pocket. The pocket was tight. It hurt his cuticles. 

Emily came back. He caught sight of her, making her way over, her 
expression unguarded. 

She sat down, placed one hand on the table, the other around the 
stem and base of her wineglass. She smiled at him. It took her a very 
long moment to notice. For that moment, they were together again, a 
married couple. Like old times. 
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LAI LA LALAMI 

Excerpt from The Other Americans 


The first thing you see when you wake up is the Pan Am bag hanging 
from your mother’s shoulder. It is blue and white and has a hole in one 
corner. You’re in your father’s arms, still groggy with sleep, and as he 
carries you off the plane, you ask, “Is this where I go to school?” School 
is all you’ve been talking about for weeks, the carrot your parents 
dangled to get you to leave home. All you had to do was take the plane, 
they said, school would be at the other end. “Yes, here,” your father 
says, but distractedly. At the gate, your uncle is waiting. He hoists you 
up, kisses you, rubs his unshaved chin against your cheek. He smells 
like cigarettes, and he laughs easily, like your father. Yet not like your 
father at all. 

Your uncle and his wife live in Culver City. They have a foldout 
couch, a backyard with a lemon tree and a swing set, and two boys who 
pinch you when no one is looking. On their days off, the adults cook 
elaborate meals, drink mint tea, and talk for hours about the king and 
Ronald Reagan. They make the king sound like he’s in the next room, 
and Reagan like he’s in another house. The children are supposed to 
play outside, but most of the time you have no idea what your cousins 
are saying, so you mimic the way they walk, the way they laugh, and 
finally the way they talk. They dress you up in costumes, and parade 
you around the yard. You become a perfect little ape. 

In the spring, you move with your parents to a small town in the 
Mojave, where they buy a donut shop. The sun and the wind are 
impossible to escape. Within days, your skin burns, your lips chap, 
your hair grows two shades lighter. You ask about school again. 
“Maybe next year,” your father says, casually. “Right now, you’re too 
young.” Betrayal is still new to you, and hard to swallow. Leafing 
through the realtor magazines from the dispenser outside the shop, 
you pretend to read. Eventually, you learn to recognize the letters 
that go with the pictures: h-o-m-e. You ask for more magazines. Your 
mother gets a library card, checks out five books at a time, and sticks 
you in a corner with them. She has a shop to run, trays to wash, floors 
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to clean, and no time to play. But at night, when everything is quiet, 
she sings you lullabies in Arabic and lets you fall asleep with your 
head in her lap. You press your face against her belly, amazed at how 
warm it must have been inside. If only you could go back in there. 
One weekend, your uncle and his family come for a visit. When your 
cousins try to pinch you, you bite them. 

The day finally arrives: you start school at Yucca Mesa Elementary. 
You already know your alphabet and raise your hand and answer 
correctly every time Mrs. Hamilton calls on you. You are not an ape 
anymore. Now, you are a circus seal. In your repertoire, there are many 
tricks: you sing “I’m a Little Teacup”; you spell girl and home and 
want; you get an A on your first test. Your mother starts taking you 
everywhere with her. You say words like “semolina” and “delicatessen” 
without stumbling, ask where the zucchini is without giggling. You 
take after the Amazigh side of the family and every spring your hair 
grows lighter. Grocery-store clerks ask if you’d like a sticker, young 
lady. Bank clerks ask if you’re excited about the Easter egg hunt. It will 
be years before you encounter the word passing. 

Then all of a sudden, there is a crib in your parents’ room, a stroller 
in the hallway, a yellow activity mat you’re not allowed to touch. Your 
father coos over the new baby like she’s something special, even though 
she can’t add two and two, or tell the time, or win Scariest Pumpkin at 
the first-grade Halloween festival. She has dark skin and chubby legs 
and big eyes that seem to track you everywhere you go. When no one 
is looking, you pinch her. She cries inconsolably. Your mother wonders 
aloud what is wrong with that child. 

You still speak Arabic, but you no longer dream in it. 

You grow to be tall, almost six feet by the time you’re in the ninth 
grade. You play volleyball, compete in the science fair, collect box tops 
for the school’s fundraiser, correctly guess the number of jelly beans 
in the jar. You’re never late, never sick, never rude. All your friends’ 
parents love you. “Such a sensible girl,” they say. One afternoon, while 
your family is at the neighbors’ pool party, you run off with the other 
girls to try on makeup, and leave your sister behind. She falls into the 
deep end of the pool and nearly drowns. In that moment, you realize 
you’re not a sensible girl, and immediately hide this fact from everyone. 

The summer you turn twenty, while you’re home from college, the 
king dies. His funeral is broadcast live on CNN and your parents watch 
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in disbelief, as if they need proof that it really is happening. Two million 
people line up on the streets of the capital, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the velvet-draped coffin as it makes its way from the royal palace to the 
mausoleum. Your father yells at the television: “Did you forget what he 
did?” Your mother shushes him and raises the volume on the set. Bill 
Clinton and Jacques Chirac are in attendance. So are ffosni Mubarak 
and Rifaat al-Assad. One by one, they praise the deceased monarch, 
call him a man of peace, a champion of tolerance. “Well,” your father 
says, now in a small voice, “I guess I can go visit my mother now.” 

A year later, when you finally travel to Casablanca with your family, 
you do not recognize your grandmother, nor does she recognize you. 
ffow is it possible to miss someone you don’t remember? And yet 
you do. For the duration of your visit, you sit side by side with her, 
in companionable silence. When you do venture out, tourist guides 
ask you in English if you’d like a tour of the medina and, if you ignore 
them, they try again, this time in German. Bazaar clerks call you 
Miss, offer you mint tea, and charge you four times the price for every 
trinket. Boys standing at street corners whistle when you pass, then 
openly touch their groins. 

After college, you go to dentistry school at Loma Linda. There, 
you meet a clear-eyed man who is never late, never sick, never rude. 
When he speaks Arabic, it is as if music is streaming from his mouth. 
Words like zaytun and sukkar and habibet el-omr sound like they’re 
accompanied by a thirteen-string lute. You marry him, open a practice 
together, make your parents proud. “Why can’t you be more like 
Salma?” your mother tells your sister, and each time she says this, you 
feel a special thrill. 

Day after day, you stare at open mouths, smell rancid breath, scrape 
rot from cavities. Increasingly you have to spend your afternoons 
arguing with insurance companies about billing and payments. The 
whole thing gives you a headache. You take a Vicodin. You are no 
longer a trained seal. Now, you are a bird. You float away, free. When 
your husband complains that the painkiller samples are disappearing 
fast, you say it’s not your fault you had three root canals in one week. 
You haven’t begun to order extra boxes of diazepam and he isn’t 
suspicious yet. 

But someday he will be, and you will have to meet his eyes across 
the dinner table, answer his questions, and agree to let him take over 
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your surgeries. He will ask that you see a substance abuse specialist, but 
you will say you’re fine. At least talk to someone, he will beg. Talk to 
your mother. The thought of your mother finding out about your habit 
is excruciating. Her approval is a prison you do not wish to escape. I’ll 
see a specialist, you say, and never make the appointment. After he 
goes to bed, you sit on a lounge chair on the deck, and watch the view 
that the realtor said was unparalleled anywhere in the valley. You take 
another pill. 

This is where the plane took you. 
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YXTA MAYA MURRAY 

Overlong and thus Unsuccessfully Submitted 
Yelp Review of the Agnes Martin Show 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(Apr. 24-Sept. 11, 2016) by Anonymous 


16 friends 
823 reviews 
*** 5 / 3/2016 
1 check-in 

“In 1967 , just as her art was gaining acclaim, Martin abandoned New 
York City and her practice in pursuit of silence and solitude, traversing the 
United States and Canada. Settling on a remote mesa outside Cuba, New 
Mexico, Martin returned to art-making in 1973 .” 

—-Agnes Martin, BCAM, Level 3 , April 24 , 2016 -Sepember 11 , 2016 , Lacma.org 

The work of Minimalist painter Agnes Martin is difficult to understand 
under the best of circumstances, and the best of circumstances are not 
to be discovered at LACMA’s April-September 2016 retrospective of her 
work, Agnes Martin. If you love Agnes Martin with the same bone-deep 
cultism that you reserve for your honcho ex-girlfriend who dumped 
you in Mazatlan because you are an impecunious thirty-seven-year-old 
performance artist/curator/transient, then I recommend you go view 
Agnes Martin. However, before you do, you should read a good Martin 
biography, such as Nancy Princenthal’s Google Books-accessible Agnes 
Martin: Her Life and Art (2015), so that you do not become confused. 
You should make sure also that you have taken all of your medications 
in anticipation of your visit. 

When you first look at the work of Agnes Martin, all you see are 
blank, dumb graphs. That’s what she’s known for, graph paintings. Martin 
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began to invent these baffling schematics in the late 1950s, when she 
lived in New York’s Coenties Slip neighborhood alongside artists such 
as Ellsworth Kelly and Lenore Tawney. Unlike most female painters, 
Martin became as famous as Kelly, but at first you can’t tell why. 

What is so special about monotonous canvases painted blue-gray and 
plaster-white and light yellow and hatched all over with pencil lines? The 
question pops up at the LACMA retrospective as you stand before, say, 
Falling Blue (1963). Falling Blue is a large brown canvas threaded with 
thin indigo tendrils of oil paint. It is just a bunch of lines, you mumble 
quietly. This would not be very hard to do. Then you look at something 
like White Stone (1964), which was painted a year later than Falling Blue 
and looks about as challenging. White Stone is just a huge canvas painted 
white and marked all over with little penciled squares. You might be in¬ 
clined to walk out of the retrospective as you stare at White Stone. The 
work probably strikes you as pretty yet boring and meaningless. Then 
you see 1967’s Grass, where the boxes are even tinier and the canvas is 
painted intricately with two different shades of light green. 

You turn away abruptly from White Stone and Grass. At this point, 
you are certainly not inspired to write a review of this show and post it to 
a web crawl-space offering unsung creatives publishing opportunities 
unobstructed by Frieze or Art in America gatekeeper-loathing of the 
very slightly manic second person POV. No, you think about going 
home and doing the work that you have somehow scratched together 
in the gig economy, which is barely allowing you to make a dent in 
the flabbergasting $80K worth of student debt that you accrued in the 
Ponzi scheme known as liberal education. You think that maybe you 
have wasted your time and your limited money by buying a ticket to 
Agnes Martin. 

But then, if you have just a bit of patience, you might get lucky. It 
is possible that at this moment, a little shaft of light will enter the dark 
cavern of your mind like an actual angel. That angel is the revelation 
that possessed Agnes Martin when she painted these seemingly tedious 
works of muted colors and pencil lead. You might be in dire need of 
this angel because you have been struggling as an artist and a queer 
woman of color in Los Angeles for over fifteen years, and now your 
crisis has reached full flower: Your beloved girlfriend Xochitl—that 
goddess with the Chicklet teeth, strong rough hands, and a $150K/y 
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job in an actuary’s firm—took a long hard look at your badly aging 
bohemianism and left you. 

What is this message of hope precisely? Turn to the paintings again. 
What do you see? You detect that Falling Blue, White Stone, and Grass 
are stunningly repetitive. You observe that Martin treated these three 
themes almost without distinguishing between them. You then discern 
that Martins insistence on analogizing blue, white, and green imparts 
to the sky, the stone, and the grass a marvelous hedonic equality. 
Equality, you think suddenly. The word has the force of epiphany. It 
shimmers through you. Your brain-angel flaps its wings. And this is 
when, if you’re, maybe, in Libra rising or your Moon is in Cancer, you’ll 
have the very good fortune to realize: 

She thinks they’re all the same. 

Now that you are on the hermeneutic scent, Agnes Martin’s work 
stops looking to you like so many Shabby Chic painting swatches and 
more like an idea or a philosophy. And it is. If you have been witness 
to the nuclear destruction of your own personal dreams of love and 
professional fulfillment, you will want to know if her theory contains 
any helpful advice. They’re all the same...what? At LACMA, you 
get very few hints. Agnes Martin was familiar with Taoist, Zen, and 
Buddhist thought, says a didactic text block stenciled on the wall, 
like an informational pamphlet or a curator’s talk. Agnes Martin was 
meditative, it goes on. 

Well, you have studied the Tao, Zen, and Buddhism too, at least a 
little. You have meditated, sometimes. And so you are well familiar 
with the koans of radical equality that purport “everything is one” and 
“happiness is the path” and “what you think, you will be.” However, 
while these bumper stickers dazzled you when you were a freshman 
at RISD and drunk on the honeyed mead of life, these cliches today 
strike you as dangerous placebos. Just around the same time that 
Xochitl left you, you realized that they had sabotaged the mercenarily 
critical thinking that you should have practiced when filling out your 
college applications back in 1994. If you had only clung tight to the 
“free” market’s illusion of robust individualism, it would have led you 
to medical school and a mortgage and a family. 

Still, this isn’t the time for nihilism: You are now breathlessly leaning 
way past the gray “do not cross” line marked on the floor, which creates 
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a fascist capitalist barrier between you and the canvases. As you verge 
perilously close to Agnes Martins paintings, you see that Falling Blue, 
White Stone, and Grass are made with compulsive attention to detail. 
They must have taken a terrifically long time for Martin to execute. 
The pencil markings are nearly perfect yet handmade. The brushwork 
is as precise as mathematics but also loose and free. You start to feel 
a rumbling in your bowels, which is gastritis occasioned by your 
reawakening suspicion that Art is not the dark force that has sabotaged 
your life, but rather the only human invention that can afford spiritual 
rescue. You feel the rumblings syncopate with your swiftly beating 
heart, and then your combined nervous system and soul effervesce 
into joy that sparkles lightly through your body. 

You look at yet more signs that have been stenciled helpfully onto 
the walls by L ACMA factotums, who have been directed to do so by the 
museum’s Yale-trained curators. In 1967, having achieved considerable 
acclaim, Martin jettisoned most of her possessions and left New York 
forever. She moved to a remote mesa in New Mexico and had an artistic 
hiatus that lasted until 1972. 

An artistic hiatus that lasted for five years sounds like a lot. What 
happened after that? LACMA does not tell you, at least not in this room. 
Agnes Martin is organized chronologically, and the curators impel you 
to depart from Falling Blue, White Stone, and Grass by moving into a 
little hallway. You dash through this time-lapsing passage and go to 
another series of galleries. Once you have scurried through the rat-run, 
and come out into the museums massive, naturally lit cathedrals that 
host Martin’s post-1973 paintings, you are at first astonished. 

Instead of the 1960s works’ limitations to creams and earth tones, 
these huge canvases are all celestially colored. Martin layered them 
with faint, gauzy tones of blue and pink. Their irradiance recalls the 
first delirious moments of waking, when the sun drifts onto your 
forehead like a holy benediction, and you have not yet remembered 
that Xochitl fled your home, your life, and the entire state of California. 

It’s overwhelming. These pastel paintings recall the Southwestern 
sky, but when you read their titles, you do not see Wind, Clouds, or 
some such, but instead learn that most of them have been dubbed Un¬ 
titled. Such is the case, for example, of 1974’s Untitled #3, which as¬ 
sembles deep blush-and-blue hues in an exhilarating astronomy made 
of six rectangles. Another wondrous work is the quartz-pink Untitled 
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IX (1982), which envelops the viewer in glowing rose pleasure. Why 
has Martin not named these refulgent paintings after specific nouns? 
Because, in lieu of confining herself to marveling at the syntheses of 
air, water, sky, and stone, in the 1970s she embraced the ecstatic mar¬ 
riage of all existence, even that which cannot be described in language. 
It seems that after those unexplained lacunae between 1967 and 1972, 
she had her breakthrough, you think. She found the Source. 

You move from wall to wall, noting that Martins documentation of 
supernal communion lasted for decades, and is to be found in works 
such as 2000’s Blessings, which is a series of blue and white stripes—sky, 
spirit, air, soul—stitched together with a taijitu line of pink and blue. Also 
recognizing eternal harmonies is Untitled (2004), a series of pearl-white 
and dove-gray bands rendered in delicate, feathered strokes. Deeper into 
the retrospective, your shoulders begin to hunch and your eyes overflow 
as you see that Martin shifted her colors to darker, more mournful grays 
in the 1990s, which LACMA deigns to assess in its didactics as Martins 
acknowledgment of “the impending end.” 

You go back to the pink and blue ones, and experience jubilation. 
If you are like me, you think about your annihilated love life, your 
cluttered shared sublease, and your horrible job writing gig copy for 
underpaying art world monopolists like Max Mara/The Whitney, and 
realize that all of these pains are necessary parts of life’s transcendent 
paradox. Without sadness there can be no bliss, you exult. Without suf¬ 
fering there cannot be enlightenment. Without terrible loneliness and 
girlfriend loss there cannot come the comprehension that the entire 
world is your community, and that you have enough love to share with 
this whole exhausted planet. Everyone, everyone you know and have 
never met is your lover and your family. 

Yes, if you are like me you stand in this axis mundi of Martinalia in 
your two-dollar dress and your at-home haircut, and you weave your 
own difficult life story into the artist’s illuminations. You think of the 
moment that Xochitl abandoned you, after a fight on an overcrowded 
Mexican beach. I told you I wanted a baby, and that I need you to be an 
equal partner, Xochitl had said. Don’t overreact, yours truly had replied. 
Everything happens when it’s supposed to happen, and what’s supposed to 
happen now is that I’m supposed to finish this auto-critical documentary 
and then go to India for that residency and then do a two-month cleanse 
to prepare for the opening of my mobile opera in Burbank. I’m leaving 
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you, Amanda, Xochitl had replied, before running off to New York and 
engaging in extensive blocking efforts on social media. 

But everything is fine now. As you shiver in front of Agnes 
Martins Untitled paintings, you smile at your catastrophic collection 
of memories because Martins pinks and blues are healing your many 
wounds. You reconsider the dark and terrible moments of your life, 
and see them brightened by a universal tenderness that forgives us 
everything. 

Though, it is at this moment, when you hear yourself thinking 
that there is a “universal tenderness that forgives us everything,” that 
you realize there might be a problem. Recall that you prefer critical 
thinking to the kinds of yogic bumper stickers sold at Whole Foods. 
Indeed, you have dedicated the entirety of your life and often shocking 
performance art practice to rejecting propaganda and embracing 
the suck. After all, you are an artist, which means that you must live 
within truth. Is this truth? you start to worry, squinting at the pink 
and blue canvases that shine on the walls. Isn’t this all a little ...baby 
shower???? And now maybe the beautiful canvases start to look to you 
like soothing misinformation campaigns broadcast by the government 
to quell unrest despite escalating war and deep poverty. You stare at 
the Untitleds in horror as you discern their resemblance to “artworks” 
that J. Crew or Soft Surrounds deploy in their advertisements as 
anti-Heideggerean concealments of your cheerful participation in a 
neoliberal world order that oppresses racial minorities and the Global 
South. It is distinctly possible, you fret, that you are not achieving a 
spiritual eureka in the church of LACMA, but rather are being lulled 
into obedience by LACMA, corporate overlord. That is, you are buying 
into the laissez faire hallucination that pinky-blue fake-Taoist happiness 
is a good substitute for resisting the hard political realities that artists 
like Otto Dix and Nancy Spero and Romaine Brooks painted. 

This is why this essay’s thesis ululates that Agnes Martin’s art is 
difficult to understand under the best of circumstances, and the best of 
circumstances are not to be discovered at LACMA. Look again at the 
signs painted on the walls, the didactics. They tell you about Martin 
living in New York and New Mexico and being meditative and taking a 
five-year break. Like most other mainstream arts institutions that omit 
from their exhibitions’ PR such unnerving details as Alice Neel’s suicide 
attempt or Hannah Gluckenstein’s annihilating WWII-era depression, 
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LACMA’s didactics fail to tell you about the difficult parts of Martin’s 
life. Why? Toxic heteronormativity? Certainly “sanism.” 

For (as you discover by Googling Princenthal’s book as you 
wander awkwardly through LACMA’s galleries) Agnes Martin was a 
schizophrenic: The reason why Martin had an “artistic hiatus” between 
1967 and 1972 was because in 1967 a police officer found her stumbling 
around New York’s Park Avenue in a psychotic state. The authorities 
deposited her in Bellevue. Martin endured one hundred electroshock 
therapy treatments there and in other institutions. And that’s when she 
ran away to New Mexico. One other factoid about Agnes Martin that 
will not be found written on LACMA’s tall white walls: she was a lesbian. 
She had a relationship with her Coenties roommate Lenore Tawney and 
also with the Greek sculptor Chryssa. And she had these love affairs 
while the American Psychiatric Association classified homosexuality 
as a mental illness, and while US federal courts continued to uphold 
antisodomy statutes. Agnes Martin, in other words, was not living in a 
pretty pinky world of totally easy universal sameness. She couldn’t have 
sold you J. Crew hegemony or Soft Surrounds mind control because 
her straitjacket was too tight and her pussy too mutinous. 

It’s only when you know this information that Agnes Martin’s 
galactic importance reveals itself to you, as you stand there weeping 
and nodding your head yes. Martin painted the union of all life, the 
beauty and perfection of all beings, even though she was labeled a 
monster and electrified like Frankenstein. Realizing this, you no longer 
worry about Agnes Martin brainwashing you, because when she made 
paintings that say “everything is one” and “happiness is the path” and 
“what you think, you will be,” it really means something. Agnes Martin 
paid the hard price of alienation and terror to access these tough, 
loving truths. 

Maybe right now you’re digging into your vegan purse for your 
Paxil or Remeron. The thing about realizing that your suffering forms 
only one of a zillion individually colored strands that make up the 
universe’s luminous cat’s cradle is that this aha moment can resemble a 
kissy Ayahuasca trip but still trigger your generalized anxiety disorder. 
Knowing that you have been seen and named by these paintings does 
not relieve you of your poverty or loneliness; it just clarifies those 
sorrows, like ujjayi breathing or getting fired does. This clarification 
is making you cry too hard for a public place like a museum, and 
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by now people are staring. Actually, LACMA should be zoned for 
participatory convulsive wailing and not just for selling Klimt posters. 
Museum docents should smile with empathy at sobbing patrons and 
explain Stendhal Syndrome to the tourist groups taking pictures on 
their phones. Because art can strengthen the heart but also crack it 
wide open too. Art can make you fizz up with religious awe, but it can 
also thrust a poison-tipped spear deep into your chest. Art performs 
a difficult consolation that’s part deep tissue massage and part curb 
stomp. Museums like the Los Angeles County Museum of Art that are 
lucky enough to host the sacerdotal paintings of Agnes Martin are not 
just sites of commerce and pedantry, of feel-goodism and status. They 
are altars of love and suffering. They are locations of grandeur. They are 
a place for the worlds broken and beaten to call home. 
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SCOTT NADELSON 

Butterfly at Rest 


He’s been blacklisted four years already when the committee finally 
calls him to testify. Does that mean he has nothing to lose? There’s 
always more they can take from you, even if your name is Zero. Dignity, 
conscience, honor. Maybe he can live without those things, but they 
can’t have my balls, he tells his friends, I don’t care how sharp their 
knives are. He’s hardly worked since 1951, when Twentieth Century 
Fox canceled his contract and Columbia barred him from their lot, 
neither offering any explanation other than to say he was no longer 
welcome. It was another year before Martin Berkeley gave his name 
to HUAC, and by then he’d returned to New York, retreated to his 
painting studio, where he has spent more happy hours than any since 
his days at CUNY, when he took the same introductory art classes half 
a dozen times because no higher levels were offered. 

This is his first love, moving paint across canvas, more than 
performing ever has been. More, too, than his first wife, who never 
understood why he needed to spend so much time alone, or worse, 
with his unkempt artist friends who clammed up as soon as she walked 
into the room. She left him after two years, and he was only mildly 
sorry to see her go. 

His current wife, Kate, understands better, though that doesn’t 
necessarily make her cheerful about his long days in front of canvases. 
She loves art, takes painting classes from his friend Henry Kallem, 
but she, too, wishes he would let her spend more time with him in his 
studio on Twenty-eighth Street, in the middle of the Flower District, 
in what had been a junk heap of a loft before he signed the lease that 
allows him to rent it for almost nothing. Henry’s studio is only a block 
away, and after her lessons, she makes unannounced appearances while 
he’s working, though usually she knows better than to linger more than 
a few minutes before catching the subway back to their apartment on 
West Eighty-sixth. In general, she objects to his solitude less often 
than his first wife did, accepts discomfort as a condition of marriage. 
Perhaps because she’s a gentile and wasn’t trained, as his sisters were, to 
badger a husband into becoming the man you need him to be. 
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If only painting would pay the bills, he would be content. He need 
never step onto a stage or a set again. But he’s exhausted most of the 
money he saved during his productive years, when he had two television 
programs broadcasting simultaneously: Off the Record on WABD and 
Channel Zero on WPIX. He can no longer recall the energy it must 
have taken to put in so many hours, and he supposes that had his good 
run continued, it would have already killed him. Now, at forty, he finds 
himself winded when climbing stairs. He’s always been a big man, but 
he’s put on weight at a new pace since doors started closing on him. 
Before 1955 is over, he fears he’ll top two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Those few booking agents who still call him, to perform stand-up in 
downtown clubs or Catskills hotels—for a fraction of his former fee— 
refer to him to club owners as “the funny fat guy.” 

If Kate is in the room when he answers these calls, he always accepts 
the booking. Often, she answers and accepts on his behalf. But if she 
happens to be out of the apartment when the phone rings, he makes 
an excuse, says he’s already booked for that night, and hangs up happy, 
ready to ride downtown and return to his newest painting. He works 
in figures, still, though they’ve become increasingly abstract, and 
most gallerists laugh when he shows them his work. What the more 
serious among them agree is that he has a feel for color, which he 
learned by repeatedly copying his favorite painting at the Met, John 
White Alexander’s Study in Black and Green. “What’s White and Black 
and Green all over?” he used to ask the museum guards, lifting those 
eyebrows he’d later use on screen for comic effect. “I am, obviously.” 

But a feel for color doesn’t sell, the gallerists tell him, and so he drags 
himself once or twice a month to downtown clubs where no one cares 
if he’s been accused of Communist activities, so long as he makes them 
laugh. No one except the owners, who can use it as an excuse to hand 
him a check for half the agreed-upon fee, shrug, and say, “Take it or 
leave it,” after he’s already finished his set and it’s too late for him to 
walk away. 


Kate resents his painting, he has no doubt, even if she keeps it mostly 
to herself. And he can’t blame her for wishing things were different. 
She’s had to go back to dancing to help make the rent, long-legged 
Kate who performed as a Rockette when they were first introduced. 
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She’s a talented actress, but few producers have ever paid her to do 
anything other than swing her feet in the air and let everyone get a 
good look at her thighs. Those thighs are still worth staring at, even 
after a pair of baby boys have squeezed out between them. The boys are 
now seven and nine, with appetites like their father’s. They eat far more 
in a month than a handful of stand-up performances can feed them. So 
Kate teaches modern dance to uncoordinated housewives, stuffs cash 
into her dresser drawer, and gives him quick, bitter glances as he wipes 
the remains of breakfast from his mouth and sidles out the door. 

fie doesn’t need to remind her that if not for painting, he would 
never have found his way into comedy, would never have met her after 
a show. It started when he was still an art student, earning a few dollars 
giving gallery talks in museums around the city, as part of the WPA’s 
Federal Art Project. He was nervous standing in front of so many 
people, talking about paintings he loved, and he worried he’d sweat 
through his suit. So to distract his audience, he cracked jokes about 
Picasso’s underwear, about the warped glasses that made Monet see 
everything blurry. 

Humor came naturally to him. Jokes were the only way to be heard 
in his family, with eight kids and two parents constantly shouting over 
each other. But in the museum galleries, he felt something rising from 
deep within him, something he only vaguely recognized, and it took 
over his huge body, infused it with frantic gestures, made words come 
whipping out of his mouth before he’d thought to shape them. And 
he gathered larger and larger crowds, some members of which invited 
him to repeat his routine for private parties and charity events. Before 
long, he was performing weekly at the Cafe Society, and his brushes lay 
largely abandoned, though he never stopped hearing their call, never 
stopped telling himself that once he’d earned enough from the radio 
and television shows, from his film contracts, he’d take a long break 
and spend a year, two years, doing nothing but painting. 


Isn’t it ironic, then, that it has taken a collection of fascists and 
collaborators to grant his wish? Nearly five years, and he’s produced 
more artwork than he’d ever dreamed of making, even if no one wants 
to buy it. But this pace is soon to be interrupted. Over the summer, 
he was cast in a play for the first time in several years, filling in for a 
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vacationing Buddy Hackett in Lunatics and Lovers. It was a successful 
enough run that he’s since been hired to take the lead in the West 
Coast production, three months in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Before leaving, he’s desperate to finish one last painting, a self-portrait 
that’s also a tribute to Chaplin, too-small bowler hat perched atop his 
thinning hair. 

He’s working on the eyes, trying to shift the somberness out of 
them, turn them playful, or at least sly, when Kate knocks on the door 
of the studio. He knows the sound of her knuckles, two tentative taps 
of her wedding ring followed by a more insistent thud. He never locks 
the door while he’s inside, but usually she stays on the landing until 
he lumbers across the room and opens it for her. This time, however, 
she walks in without waiting for an answer. “It came,” she says, and 
hands him the letter. It was sent by registered mail, addressed to 
Sam Mostel, and the envelope is printed with the return address of 
the United States House of Representatives. He’s to appear before the 
HUAC subcommittee in Hollywood on October 14. The letter advises 
him to bring legal counsel. 

“They waited until they didn’t have to pay for my flight,” he says. 
“The cheapskates.” 

“I’ve already called Sam Jaffe, and he called the Ostrows. They found 
you a lawyer. Name’s Gladstein.” 

“A pinko Jew to represent a pinko Jew. I’m sure the committee will 
love him.” 

“He’s doing it for free,” she says. “So don’t complain.” Then she 
hugs him quickly and steps back. Across her pale blue dress, from left 
shoulder to right breast, curves an elegant smudge of lavender paint. 

“My masterpiece,” he says. 

“Don’t you ever shut up?” she asks, and weeps. 


Gladstein is a small man who wears suits too big for him, which only 
diminishes him more. This isn’t his first time appearing before HUAC; 
his brother-in-law is also an actor, blacklisted for once attending a 
meeting of the IWW, while working for the Federal Theatre Project. He’s 
generally dark and dour, and though Zero is grateful to him for taking 
on his case, especially pro bono, something about his demeanor brings 
out the worst in Zero. He spends the entire flight from San Francisco 
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to Los Angeles trying to get a rise out of Gladstein by jiggling his chair 
and saying he’s sure the plane is going down, any minute they’ll be a 
smoking pile of twisted metal and liquefied organs, and thank God, 
he can forget about the hearing. Gladstein does what he can to mollify 
him, mutter what he must imagine to be comforting words, though 
after about twenty minutes it’s clear that Zero’s anxiety has infected 
him, his knuckles white on the arms of his seat. 

The truth is, flying does genuinely terrify Zero. He believes every 
sound from the engine signals his impending death, and even before 
takeoff he’s drenched in sweat, the wispy bangs plastered to his forehead, 
his thick mustache prickling his lip. But needling Gladstein calms him, 
and by the time they land, he thinks, they can take everything from me, 
even my halls, as long as I can still paint. 

The hearing is in an office building only a mile from the Twentieth 
Century Fox lot, where he’d put in eighteen-hour work days for three 
years, only to have the studio executives cut him loose without a second 
thought. The tribunal is already seated when he’s escorted inside, four 
stern men behind tables on an elevated platform, staring down as Zero 
and Gladstein ease into folding chairs. A pair of congressmen, Doyle 
and Jackson, preside, and their interrogator, Tavenner, asks the initial 
questions. The fourth man, Wheeler, slim and nondescript, with a gray 
pallor to match his gray suit, stays quiet and scribbles. 

Doyle, the chairman, flexes a hatchet face beneath stiff white hair 
and strokes his gavel, which he raps vigorously to open the proceedings. 
Tavenner has a mild Virginia accent, aristocratic, the voice of a man 
comfortable giving orders to servants, or perhaps in another era, slaves. 
He begins with straightforward questions about Zero’s education, his 
employment history, and the films he’s acted in, though when Zero 
calls them films, his mouth forms an exaggerated expression of puzzled 
irritation. “Do you mean movies?” he asks. 

Zero is aware of Gladstein beside him, his shoe—a scuffed wingtip, 
too cheap, Zero thinks, for a lawyer who wins his cases—nudging 
Zero’s heel. They agreed during the cab ride that Zero would take the 
Fifth on any question related to his political affiliations, that he should 
generally avoid saying too much. So for now he answers, “Yes, movies,” 
and bites the inside of his cheek to keep from adding more. 

For a while, all they want to know from him is where he was when 
shooting these movies, and what dates he’d been there. They are 
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particularly interested in his activities in Hollywood. They ask about 
people he might have encountered and groups he might have joined. 
These questions he refuses to answer based on his constitutional rights. 

Eventually, they get to the point, naming the date of a particular party 
at the home of a Mr. Lionel Stander, to which Zero is able to respond 
definitively that he wasn’t in California then and couldn’t possibly have 
attended the party. When asked additional questions about whether he 
was a member of a Communist fraction in California in 1938, he again 
invokes his constitutional rights, and only then does Jackson speak up, 
a square-jawed former Marine colonel close to Zero’s age, though with 
a full head of black hair, oiled and parted, and a look of disgust as he 
takes in the hulking Jew actor and his scrawny Jew lawyer. Zero can 
tell just by the way he holds his head that he believes the blacklist isn’t 
enough for him, nor prison, either, and though he may be proud to 
have had a hand in toppling Hitler, there were certain things the man 
might have gotten right, especially now that Commies crawled out of 
every corner. Zero glances at Gladstein to see if he’s thinking similar 
thoughts, but the lawyer only stares glumly at his notebook, scratching 
words Zero can’t read. 

What Jackson objects to is Zero having answered definitively that 
he wasn’t in Los Angeles on the date of the Stander party and then 
invoking his rights when asked follow-up questions. Why refuse to 
answer, after already answering? If he wasn’t in California at the time, 
a truthful answer about his affiliations couldn’t possibly incriminate 
him. His logic is sound, but Zero holds firm, and Chairman Doyle, 
irritated, raps his gavel and moves on. 

The longer the hearing lasts, the less Zero can control the feeling 
that used to creep up on him during his gallery talks, as if some small 
cackling animal were taking over his gestures and words. Though 
Gladstein occasionally nudges him with an elbow, he can’t help letting 
out a quip about “Eighteenth Century Fox,” or correcting Doyle when 
he quotes from a flyer advertising a meeting of the Voice of Freedom 
Committee. “Actually, sir,” he says, holding up the photostatic copy, “it 
says here that the meeting began at 8:15 p.m., not 8.” 

Above all, they want him to name names, so each time they mention 
someone he once knew, or half-remembered from a gathering a decade 
ago, he recites the name silently, over and over, until it becomes a 
collection of nonsense sounds unrelated to any person. It does unnerve 
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him that they know so much about him, can track most of his movements 
for a decade. But they understand nothing about his painting. That is the 
one thing he can keep to himself, and while Tavenner and Doyle speak, 
he pictures his studio, the freshly stretched canvases, the half-used tubes 
of pigment, the smell of gesso and linseed, the stool he could hunch over 
for hours without noticing this big body that all by itself could make 
people laugh when he heaved it around a stage. 

One of the things they do know is that he performed at a meeting 
organized by the editors of Mainstream, a tiny magazine hardly anyone 
who doesn’t write for it reads. Did he know the magazine was an 
organ of the Communist Party? Doyle asks, to which Zero replies that 
he’s a working entertainer, that he has to make a living, that he takes 
what jobs are offered to him, and that when he entertains he keeps his 
political beliefs to himself. 

And that’s when Jackson asserts himself again, leans across the 
high table and glares down at him, makes a speech about how the 
Communists benefit from such propaganda. By entertaining for 
them, he puts money into their coffers, and that is just as bad, Jackson 
insists, as plotting to overthrow the United States government. And 
though Gladstein puts a hand on his arm, here again Zero can’t stop 
himself from answering. The cackling little animal has full possession 
of him now, though he ducks his head submissively before raising his 
eyes to meet Jackson’s. “I appreciate your opinion very much,” he tells 
the ex-Marine, who appears, when he isn’t speaking, to be grinding 
his molars flat. “But I do want to say,” Zero goes on, as impassively 
as he can manage, “if I appeared there, what if I did an imitation of a 
butterfly at rest?” 

Wheeler, silent until now, coughs to cover a laugh. Jackson, red¬ 
faced, answers through his teeth. “If your interpretation of a butterfly 
at rest brought any money into the coffers of the Communist Party, you 
contributed directly to the propaganda effort of the Communist Party.” 

“Suppose,” Zero says, misty-eyed now, rising and bending forward, 
arms stretching behind even as Gladstein hauls him back down into his 
seat. “Suppose I had the urge to do the butterfly at rest somewhere...” 

“Please,” Doyle interrupts, rapping his gavel harder now. “Don’t 
have such an urge to put the butterfly at rest by putting some money 
in the Communist Party coffers. Put the bug to rest somewhere else 
next time.” 
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Jackson, subdued now, leans back in his seat and says, “I suggest we 
put this hearing butterfly to rest.” 

Doyle moves to adjourn, and Gladstein, with no attempt to hide his 
relief, asks if the witness is excused. He tries to hustle Zero out of the 
room as quickly as possible. But the animal has been let loose now, and 
as he reaches the door, Zero glances over his shoulder with the half- 
mad smirk and dancing eyebrows that will one day be famous around 
the world, and calls out, “You remember what I said to you!” 

It takes all his effort to keep from doing a little tap dance in the 
hallway, where cameras are waiting. “Ah, they’re letting me back on 
television,” he says. “First time in years.” Then he lets Gladstein answer 
reporters’ questions, soberly, saying his client has done nothing wrong, 
that the committee is relying on the testimony of a proven liar. 

“You really don’t want to work anymore, do you?” Gladstein says 
on their way outside, into that impossibly bright Hollywood October, 
the sky so blue it makes Zero think of sucking on a giant popsicle. He’s 
suddenly famished, would eat a crust of bread if he saw one in the 
gutter, would fight off the pigeons for it, or eat them, too. There are 
breasts bulging out of dresses everywhere he looks, and perfect ankles 
flashing under hems, and yes, he wants to work, wants to walk straight 
onto one of those movie sets just down the road and flutter his wings— 
bigger and more beautiful than he could have imagined—for everyone 
to see. 

To Gladstein, he says, “I’m a happy pinko painter. What do I need 
any of this for?” 


On the plane ride home at the end of his run, he sits alone, the seat 
next to him empty, and he’s alternately stricken and bored, his hands 
so sweaty on the armrests the palms are chafed when he lands in New 
York. Kate and the boys greet him, and when she asks, under her 
breath, if there’ve been any repercussions from the hearing—meaning, 
he supposes, will he go to prison—he says, “They gave me a medal 
of honor. I taught them everything they need to know about being 
patriotic.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, he rides the subway downtown, 
buys a bouquet of white zinnias from the first flower stall he passes, 
and carries it up to his studio. But even after he’s settled in, he can’t get 
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the paint to behave as he wants, cant forget the bulk of his body, which 
hangs awkwardly over the stool, a twinge in his neck from leaning 
forward. And those goddamn wings on his back, flapping every time 
he stirs, nothing he can do to keep them still. The long remainder 
of his life stretches out before him, his usefulness cut short by the 
pittance he raised for the coffers of a handful of wild-eyed Jews who 
can’t collectively agree on the placement of a comma, much less work 
together to overthrow the government and usher in a socialist utopia. 
Why does he have to be so much better at prancing across a stage, or 
furrowing his brow, or reciting lines from an overwrought script, than 
at moving brushes over canvas, the one thing he’s always wanted to 
do more skillfully than anything else? What sort of dignity is there in 
being a permanent amateur, while his wife pays the bills by teaching 
other women how to wag their asses in leotards? 

For hours, he doesn’t lay a single brushstroke. He hardly even 
moves, just stares at the clownish self-portrait, the Chaplin hat sitting 
uncomfortably on the head that isn’t Chaplinesque at all, far too 
bulbous and jowly, the mustache too wide. A head that’s all his, a big 
Zero, atop a body not as adept as Chaplin’s, perhaps, but one people 
would have paid good money to watch if not for the idiocy of small- 
minded men. He’s suddenly sure it’s wasted here, slumped alone in this 
loft full of fumes, but he has no idea what else to do with it. 

This time, when Kate knocks, she waits for him to answer before 
entering. Her look is tender, sympathetic, and scared. “I’m on my way 
to Henry’s,” she says. “But before I left you got a phone call. A1 from the 
Mulberry. He wants to book you for next week.” 

“That thief?” he says, trying not to show anything on his face, the 
wisps of hair on his forehead flapping in a breeze he can’t otherwise 
feel. “After he swindled me last time I was there?” 

“I didn’t commit. Told him you’d get back to him.” 

“I suppose I should do it.” 

“You don’t have to. You can wait for something else.” 

“We need the money.” 

“Word’s gotten around,” she says. “What you said at the committee.” 

“Gladstein. He must have talked to Sam.” 

“That you didn’t give any names. That you made those congressmen 
look like fools.” 

“I sank us for good,” he says. 
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“They think you’re a hero. The blacklisted anyway. A1 said the 
club doesn’t care if you’re Lenin’s first cousin. He wants to get you in 
regularly.” 

“For peanuts.” 

“I told him you’ll only do it for the full fee. And that he has to pay 
you before your set.” 

“I’ll think about it,” he says, slowly, eyes shifting toward the canvas 
he’s barely touched. “As soon as I’m done in here.” 

She steps forward and kisses him, and this time there’s no paint 
on his smock to smudge her. Her blouse is as fresh and white as the 
zinnias when she backs away. He can’t tell if there’s pride or despair in 
the lines around her lovely eyes, this long-legged gentile who somehow 
followed him home and never left, though now she turns and hurries 
out, abandoning him to easels and pigments and oil. He cleans his 
brushes and puts them away. To Zero-as-Chaplin, he tips an imaginary 
hat. Then he puts a flower in his buttonhole and waddles across the 
studio, as if his shoes are three sizes too big. 
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KUNWAR NARAIN 

Public Opinion 


Translated by John Vater 

Sadiq Miyan managed to restrain himself at first, but then couldn’t 
hold himself back any longer. There it stood: a completely new bicycle, 
abandoned—without even a lock to guard it! Sadiq Miyan cast a 
quick glance around him, then ran his hand over the bike’s glittering 
handle, as if caressing the mane of a rare Arabian horse. He couldn’t 
stop himself; he jumped on the bike too. No one raised an objection, 
or paid him any mind. Besides, what was the bike going to say about 
it? He pressed down lightly against the pedal. The young cycle was 
entirely ready to take off with him. His neighbors flowed backward 
and forward, just as before. 

Sadiq Miyan spurred the bicycle. The bicycle began its conversation 
with the wind. It was his now. 

But, God, what bad luck! An endless herd of buffalo stampeded into 
the middle of the road. Sadiq Miyan lost control and collided with the 
stoutest in the bunch—head-on. What could he do, the poor guy? He 
hit the ground, hard—his own injury less, the cycle’s more. A tire was 
twisted horribly, and dangled dislocated from its frame. The handle, 
bent backward, gazed at the cushion, while the mudguard’s grimace 
looked less a part of the bike than the buffalo. The buffalo stood quietly 
by. Sadiq Miyan nervously examined the bike. What could he do? 
He’d really landed himself into trouble this time. It crossed his mind 
to abandon the bike and flee. After all, it was only the bike that was 
broken—nothing wrong with his legs! 

But in the meantime, a crowd began to gather, as was only natural. 
Running just then would have meant getting himself into further 
trouble. Two, four, six...dozens of women, men, and children began 
standing in a circle around him. In the middle lay the bike, badly 
mangled, to whose one side towered the buffalo, chomping on grass, 
and the other Sadiq Miyan, head reeling. 
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First the people pitied the bike, then their hearts filled with 
compassion for Sadiq Miyan, and finally they got angry at the buffalo. 
Because evidence of what happened when one tangled with the buffalo’s 
horns was clear to see, they instead grabbed the herder, on whose 
account a hazardous thing like a buffalo had come onto the road, and 
an upstanding gentleman like Sadiq Miyan had come to harm. 

By consensus they decided to thrash the herdsman, and fix him 
there on the spot. Sadiq Miyan objected: to his mind, it was more 
important to fix the bike, through the herder. Everyone agreed. 

The crowd lifted the bike tenderly and delivered it to a nearby cycle 
hospital, where its dressing cost ten rupees. When the herdsman was 
told to cough up the money, he expressed his inability to do so, and 
said, what was ten rupees when at that moment he didn’t have ten paise 
to his name? 


When this new problem confronted the good common folk, they 
gave voice to an uncommon argument; there was so much arguing 
back and forth going on at once that it was practically impossible 
to make out any one position clearly. Nevertheless, one solution 
survived intact: whatever the herdsman was wearing would be sold 
to cover the cost of the repairs. 

This, too, was easier said than done because, aside from one dhoti 
around his waist and the lathi in his hand, he had nothing else. Even 
if all of this were taken, it wouldn’t be enough. 

Anyhow, after the cycle had recovered, it was agreed that Sadiq 
Miyan and the cycle would walk away from this whole dustup. This 
was deemed incontestable not only in the eyes of the people, but also 
in the eyes of the ill-starred cyclewala, owner of the bicycle shop, who 
now, having taken the cost of Sadiq Miyan’s ten-rupee misadventure 
on his own head, was also an eager prosecutor of the herdsman. On 
the people’s side too, it would be called commendable that, no matter 
what, not a single individual was willing to step back until justice had 
been served. 

Some wise guy then repeated the suggestion that if it pleased the 
shop owner, the herdsman could also be handily “fixed” for ten rupees! 
But nobody paid too much mind to this idiocy, though the herdsman 
was entirely willing. Everyone’s attention was stuck on the intricate 
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problem at hand: how could they wring ten rupees from the present 
condition of the herder? 

One gentleman, who had perhaps trained as a lawyer, or was capable 
of training as one, originally proposed that, by selling that same 
buffalo, which had given rise to all this mess, the cost of the fine could 
be covered. The people didn’t find the would-be lawyer’s argument 
unfounded, and his submission was accepted. 

The buffalo again became the center of attention. For five minutes 
the people waited. But where would they find a ready buyer for a 
thing as big as a buffalo? A buffalo isn’t some wad of paan, a bidi, or 
a cigarette that can be purchased along the road, tucked in one’s shirt 
pocket, and that shirt hung on a peg on the wall back home. It was a 
question of responsibility, which could go as far as spelling fortune or 
disaster for one’s children. Second, who had the cash on hand for a 
buffalo at this time of day? As a result, this attempt at justice proved 
unsuccessful as well. 

At that time, everyone was sorely feeling the need for a know-it-all. 
A few rested their eyes on one special gentleman, and kept their gaze 
fixed there. He certainly looked like a know-it-all—but others pegged 
him as a daydreaming fool. They held a vote; the results came out that 
he was indeed a know-it-all, not a daydreamer, though he himself 
claimed to be nothing less than a prophet. Well, he could claim to be 
whatever he wanted, but he couldn’t fool them, and he was forced to 
become what they made him. 

It was his opinion that ten rupees’ worth of milk be squeezed from 
the buffalo and sold on the spot. Milk was a product that anybody 
could buy bit by bit and use immediately. The idea was so undoubtedly 
foolproof, that without having to twist anybody’s arm, the crowd 
applauded and heartily welcomed that decision. 

The buffalo was milked. A few knowledgeable men and women 
completed the task with much skill and gusto. One passerby bought 250 
grams, another 375 grams, and a third 50 kilograms, and drank it right 
then and there. To stumble upon fresh milk, undiluted by water, at such 
an unheard-of price—who could object to such a bargain? The people 
only regretted that the price for the cycle’s repairs hadn’t been higher! 

The payment was settled, but then, amid the public’s jubilation, an 
unexpected event occurred, which compelled them to rethink their 
justice one last time. 
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While the buffalo was being milked, a pitiable state had befallen the 
herder. To some it seemed that, in the heat of justice, some injustice had 
been done too. He wasn’t as guilty as all the punishment he’d endured. 
After all, it was the buffalo’s fault: the herdsman’s only mistake had been 
in owning it! An old man took inappropriate advantage of the situation 
to offer an unsolicited piece of folk wisdom: “The customer might be 
the one who gets cheated by the dhobi, but it’s the ass’s ears that get 
boxed on the way home!” Despite the fact that this use of the proverb 
was completely opposite to the situation at hand, everyone grasped his 
point immediately. This maybe is the great virtue of a proverb: applied 
correctly or incorrectly, you get exactly that meaning you want out of it. 

The full effect of the herdsman’s fortune—or misfortune—was felt 
most acutely by a woman in the crowd, who then also happened to 
be the crowd’s most beautiful and appealing member. From the start, 
she’d sympathized with the herdsman. But what could she say before 
the law? She managed to control herself somehow. But when the tide 
of fellow feeling also shifted somewhat toward the herder, the dam 
of her self-restraint broke. Who knows which of the herder’s pained 
expressions it was that plucked her infinitely gentle heartstrings, and 
her delicate sobs began to play a poignant portamento. The people’s 
hearts, which were not made of stone, melted partially at her tears, 
but mostly her beauty. An ocean of compassion swelled. The people 
regretted their actions, and rushed to compensate the herdsman for the 
crime that they had committed against him. 

Each gave what they felt right, and began to offer up four to eight 
anna coins with such devotion it was as if they were repenting for an 
entire life of wicked misdeeds. Their sense of duty, rather than power, 
was in full swing, and it was clear who the beneficiary in this surge 
in religiosity would be. If, before this outpour, the herder had been 
replaced with the icon of a herder, it wouldn’t have made a bit of 
difference. Overwhelmed at receiving over twenty rupees for the ten 
he’d lost, the herdsman thanked the buffalo profusely in the depths of 
his heart, then thanked the Almighty, and finally turned with a joyful 
expression toward the people. At that moment, everyone’s eyes (except 
the buffalo’s) sparkled with tears of generosity. After showering the 
herdsman with such devotion, their hearts felt weightless as flowers. 
Sadiq Miyan, happy; the owner of the bicycle shop, happy; the 
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herdsman, bursting with a happiness greater than both; and the people, 
happiest of all. Now, that’s what you call true justice! 


That same day, around the same time, while all this was taking place, 
another commonplace occurred not far away. I think, while I’m at it, I 
should say something about this as well. 

A man had just stepped out of a shop after buying some groceries 
only to find his brand-new cycle missing. At once the roof of his mouth 
dried and sweat beaded his brow. A new cycle—and even now the full 
cost hadn’t been paid! 

There was a paan shop nearby. “My bike was just here! Did you see 
where it went?” 

“Did you lock it?” The paanwala asked this necessary question. 

“No.” 

“Then, it must have taken a stroll!” cracked the paanwala, chewing a 
wad of his own tobacco and tilting his head, as if at a seraph. 

“What’s your complaint, Saheb? You yourself practically arranged 
for the cycle to be lifted,” a second gentleman said. 

“Would’ve been a surprise if the cycle wasn’t lifted,” declared another. 

“Surely nobody can be that stupid,” weighed in a third. 

“A cycle with no lock...and you complain to others!” Erupted a 
fourth, losing his patience. 

“Go home, sir. Go home and pay the price for your stupidity,” ruled 
a fifth, and closed the case. 
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MAI NARDONE 

Welcome Me to the Kingdom 


One man, an Argentinian (but of proud European pedigree), had 
called her Carmen. He explained that she had a gypsy’s skin. Will you 
leave me, mi gitanita? Will you take my money when the wind turns, 
like your storybook kin? He hummed the Habanera for her. You know 
Carmen, the opera? She had only nodded, flushed, at the time, with a 
fever. They were naked— What did I tell you: take off your clothes and we 
will beat your fever together —his body clasping hers, his teeth nipping 
like castanets the curl of her ear. Love, he sang, and raked his fingers 
between her legs. Love is a freed bird. She said she was cold and slipped 
back into her jeans, and when he got up for the toilet she unraveled his 
last joint and carved the right words into the paper with a ball-point. 
Love is a rebellious bird. She waited for the weather to change before she 
ran away, taking the money from his wallet as if to make real the myth. 

She gambled up the long coast of Argentina, where she was traveling 
at the time. She understood enough of the card game Truco from 
months drifting through Andalusia to pick up the basics of the local 
strain. In the Southern Cone, they played with a code to communicate 
strategy with one’s partner, ft was a language of facial movements and 
head nods, ft kept attention from her accent, but when players finally 
inquired about the Castilian lisp she had picked up imitating her 
Language Lovers CDs, she lied about her birthplace. 

Shangri-La, she told the gamblers. Where is it? they asked. East. 
The Far East. Or Avalon, she said sometimes. 7 he Kingdom of Siam. 
Eventually, they would catch on: Ha! Where else, muheca? Atlantis also? 
Anywhere but Thailand. She never gave her name. They made their 
own names for her. Chinita, some called her. Or Canela en Rama — 
Cinnamon Stick, a play on her physique, her skin color, and (or so the 
rumors went) her spice in bed. They called her Yanqui; in Argentina 
and Uruguay: Shanqui. 

Shanqui, looking for someone to be your Papl? the men would ask, 
leaning across wood-board tables. Need a stake to start you off? 

Yes, she told them, and beat them at their games, with their money. 

She blazed through the alleys and scrub of Argentina before 
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crossing into Uruguay, where her Truco romp was brought up short 
by a misinterpretation. In Uruguay, apparently, the card games signals 
were different. I couldn’t read your face, her partner told her, looking at 
her body. Where are you from anyway? 


It took a typhoon to bring her back to Thailand: storm clouds roiling 
like breaking waves tall enough to mire planes in its surf, toss them up 
against the brown debris that is Bangkok viewed from the air. 

Her jet was grounded en route to Macau. She decided to make a 
side-tour of Bangkok. But in a week she’s lost too much, has stranded 
herself. She’s staying in a guest house and hasn’t called her mother, who 
would surely take this opportunity to peg her down to her home turf. 
Two years she’s been gone from this country. 

On her bunk she counts cash out of an envelope and decides that 
there still isn’t enough for a flight. She has a motorbike taxi take her to 
another old haunt, a noodle shop. 

The shop is famous for the durability of its fishballs, shaped from 
cuttlefish with the consistency of tires. They are perfect betting chips. 
The fishballs are more a tradition than a disguise. It used to be that 
gambling dens like this one were a part of the police payroll, but now 
the corruption is simpler: the police own the dens. 

The noodle vendor’s boy doesn’t recognize her. He searches his 
apron pocket as if wondering how exactly to navigate this transaction 
with his limited English. 

It’s the American clothes on local skin that muddles him. Skin a 
middle brown, the color that as a child she had imagined to be the base 
tone of the earliest people, before the human race had fractured across 
the world. It’s not the ivory of the Thai-Chinese and not the rainwater 
brown of country Thais. It’s a color that Bop, her college lover, had tried 
to describe. 

He had exhausted himself on the standard comparisons ( chocolate, 
coffee, sandalwood), kissing in a line down from her navel, imbuing 
each impression with its own description. 

Right here is the color of the monsoon season, he said. 

No, she told him. 

He tried again, moving downward. 

Here: like the mood of an antique store. 
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Down again. 

Here: the bruise on a mango. 

She had treated it all as child’s play, Bop’s earnestness and the way 
she used to sneak into his house on weekends. Once, coming through 
the maid’s kitchen entrance, she had tripped over an old trike wheel 
and sent a set of pots clattering across the tile. 

Bop’s mother came in and flicked on the lights. He told her he was 
looking for books in the old storage room. 

You can come out now, he said. 

Good thing I’m so spritely, right? She emerged from behind the door, 
where she had crouched atop a dusty mattress, willing the springs 
beneath the fabric not to creak. How come you’ve never had to hide in 
my house’s closet? 

You know my mother likes to check in on me. She’d catch me if I tried 
to sneak out. 

Right, so you let your ladies do the work. Who wears the pants? She 
punched Bop in the gut. Hey? My Juliette, she mocked. 

I know a handful of girls dying to take your place. 

Yeah? How many of them can scale that wall outside? she asked. 

Bop patted the dust from her front. 

She smiled. You just want to touch me. 

Yes. 

So, she said coyly. Tell me about these girls. 

What girls? 

The ones looking to die. She brought her lips to Bop’s neck, to the 
sharp Adam’s apple she found so attractive, a fruit pit about to grow 
through the terrain of his neck. Instead of taking the bulb in her mouth, 
she nipped him there, catching enough of the skin that Bop flinched. 

She had never understood the warning beneath Bop’s jokes: A handful 
of girls dying to take your place. His openness had embarrassed her, the 
way he could turn to her over a bowl of noodles and tell her that he 
loved her. 

Love is an extra fishball in your bowl, she had responded. 

She counts hers now. 

“Six,” she says, setting her bowl down at one of the tables of gamblers 
at the back of the noodle room. She puts a steaming fishball in the 
middle bowl. 
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“Three thousand to play in this group, but it’s cheaper by the 
entrance,” the table’s king says. He snaps the cards against the table. 
“Pok Deng. Individual hands.” 

“I need somebody to stake me.” 

She always plays on a loan from another player, even when she 
doesn’t have to. She’s good for it. She’s got the pluck to hit when the 
count’s already high, or to chime in when the bets are raised enough 
that others reach into their back pockets to make sure their rent 
money’s still there. She wins big. 

Every now and then, when she asks for the stake, a man (it is always 
a man) will ask what she has to give as collateral. Then she will stare at 
him until his eyes turn to her figure, to the clothing that tells just enough 
of what might be taken as collateral, what might be held and petted and 
pushed into. Another player will chuckle, saying, You’ll be staking her 
hoping she’ll lose. It keeps her tame. Even the best players lose. 

By rule the king can’t be her stake. Of the remaining three, one is a 
grandfather dropped here by his working sons and daughters who treat 
these dens like day care for the aged. They fold enough money into his 
pocket for him to enjoy the early evening. Although his presence at the 
table at this hour means he’s not only an old man but an old gambler, 
or that his children have again forgotten him. He pulls out one of the 
metal folding chairs. 

“Sit. Please.” 

The young man beside her watches from under the rim of his 
baseball cap, a mawkish homage to American gambling culture. It 
marks him as member of a later wave of Bangkok’s players. 

There’s a married man across from her. She survives on his type. 
They come to the table angry at wives, work, children. Middle forties 
with a penchant for doing damage, and they will often stake her on 
that principle. She’s something to be sacked and burned and left by the 
wayside. 

She takes him on directly. “Want to be my betting daddy for the 
night?” she says with up-turned cheek, her schoolgirl charm. 

He considers her openly. A longing look she used to crave, back 
when she thought it might be her father she’d find at one of these tables. 
Her father putting down money on her. 

“We could both win big,” she teases. 
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“I’ll stake you,” he says. 

“Lets get on then.” The king beckons with his chopsticks and drops 
a fishball into the middle bowl. 

“You been playing long?” the young man asks her. 

“Sure, all my life.” 

The king deals the cards, saying, “Not long then, yes? Ha ha! You’re 
probably Benz’s age.” He thumps the table in front of the capped man 
as he moves his hands around. “This one’s twenty-plus-plus, yes? His is 
an ass on a face if ever I saw one, but watch him gamble. Bled me last 
week.” He takes up his chopsticks and snaps them at Benz. “Yes? I ate 
rice porridge for days straight to make that up. Almost lost a kilo. Let’s 
order some food over here.” He waves the chopsticks at the noodle boy. 
“Pork, yes?” 

Across the room, decks are being smacked, stacked, cut. The soup at 
the noodle cart is boiling over, steaming the room with the aroma of a 
rich pork broth. There are few women, all of them older. 

“I’m Sombhat,” the old man nods his head. “Where did you learn to 
play? Did you have a gambling father?” 

“I don’t have a father. Mother taught me everything.” 

“Did she? I’d like to meet this mother.” 

“You’re missing the round,” the king says. 

Young Benz peels his cards off the table to look at them. He says to 
her, “Don’t worry, we’ll keep you out of Narin’s hands. He might look 
mean, but we’re all friends here.” 

She looks at Narin, the family man, who’s watching his own hand. 

“Well.” Benz turns to her again. “Where did you say you learned 
to play?” 

Mrs. Anwar taught her. They would advance on gambling dens 
masquerading as a mother-daughter combo. But Mrs. Anwar never 
had children. She was already a widow by the time they met. Two Thai 
women adrift in the United States, one a senior, the other stringing 
out a student visa from a graduate degree whose tuition she could no 
longer afford, clerking instead at a grocery store on a friend’s social 
security card. 

Mrs. Anwar was nearing seventy. Too old to learn how to drive, 
was how she put it when asked whether she needed help carrying the 
groceries to a car. 
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Where are you from? 

This question was Mrs. Anwar’s way of orienting a new person on 
her spectrum of types, which in Mrs. Anwar’s mind took the form of a 
comprehensively thumbtacked world map. She dubbed people by place 
of origin, a practice only her late husband, Mr. Anwar, was spared, and 
mostly because he was from the same town in central Thailand. Her 
husband had been her childhood neighbor, their houses separated by 
a low cinder-block wall over which the eight-year-old Mrs. Anwar had 
first glimpsed him as a tuff of black hair. His hair never fully grayed, 
so Mrs. Anwar’s relationship with her husband was bookended by twin 
images of that black mass: at the beginning above the wall, and the last 
time through the viewing window of the crematory that reduced him 
to a household dust. 

Mrs. Anwar: Where are you from? 

Bangkok. 

Mrs. Anwar didn’t take it. Yes, but I know too many people who are 
Bangkok to me. And look at you, where did you get a color like that? You 
like to tan or your mother was from a southern province. What, Trang? 
Farther down. Yala? Tell me. 

Bangkok. 

And your father? 

An American. 

Mrs. Anwar snorted. What road in Bangkok? 

Rama IV. 

Rahm, I’ll call you. Not that it suits you. So you speak Thai — good. 
Can you drive? 

I already have work. 

Yes, very lucrative I can see, Mrs. Anwar said. Grocery store clerk. I 
have a car at home but no husband to drive me. And my life is all travel. 

What do you do? 

I gamble. 

The better question was: Where? 

She wasn’t a local anywhere. The places had to be new. 

Where are we going next? 

Mrs. Anwar’s answer, always: The kingdom! It was her little joke. 
She had been told once that gambling was a man’s kingdom. She had 
beaten the man and claimed his words. Welcome me to the kingdom of 
America. A-me-ri-ca, she said, teasing the syllables. What a place. Here 
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in America even the poor have flat-screen televisions. Here in America, 
she said from the passenger seat, observing the light dappling her arms, 
the sun doesn’t burn my skin. 

No husbands here either. Not anymore. 

She called herself a free bird. She had been loosed. What did that 
mean? It meant the coast of New England to begin with, the real New 
England, far up where winter was a footrace. On the radio: He beat the 
snowstorm home, or, It was an old couple. Their woodstove just couldn’t 
keep up with the cold. 

You ever driven in snow, Rahm? 

No. 

Well, you learn. I need rest. I hear the Filipinos in Maine are playing 
a new variant ofpusoy. 

She insisted on playing games she didn’t know. She was a quick 
learner. 

In another life, I could have been a surgeon, she said once, tapping 
the brainy place between her eyes. She held out her arm. Look at this. 
You don’t see it? The hand doesn’t shake. Steady as stones. It wasn’t true. 
Mrs. Anwar’s hands jittered. When she dropped a mug, or her fan of 
cards, once even her bucket of quarters at a small-time slots casino, 
she blamed the quality of the objects. Who makes a mug handle that 
wouldn’t fit even a baby’s hand? Made in China, she’d scoff, sitting 
among Chinese men in a Big Two den that fronted as a hot-pot parlor. 

She loved most the locales tucked away in immigrant enclaves. 

Rahm! Take me where the Americans are not American. 

Mrs. Anwar found her home among others who didn’t belong. But 
they never settled. On roads, Mrs. Anwar refused the radio, so only the 
clop-clop of the tires accompanied them between towns as they drove 
west across the country. California was the destination. 

It’s all about location, Mrs. Anwar said. California is easier. More 
Asians, closer to home. Our home, she said, thumping her breast. You 
and me, Rahm, and the long dream of the American highway. 


“Congratulations.” The king pushes the last bowl of fishballs across 
the table at her. “But we have to drink before you take your winnings 
and go. Hey, kid. Bring that wine you’re cooking in the back.” He turns 
to the table. “The older brother’s been distilling rice wine in the back 
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kitchen. I can smell it when I take my garbage out to the alley. As a 
neighbor, I think I’m entitled to some.” 

The vendor’s boy brings a clear glass bottle and a cup. 

“And for my friends here too,” the king says. “What are you thinking? 
How else will we celebrate? Our girl here has bigger balls than Narin, 
but how does she drink, hey?” 

“Nobody’s forcing you.” Benz takes off his hat and runs his thumb 
along the brim. 

“I know how to drink,” she says. 

“Mother teach you that too?” the king asks. 

“The habit is mine.” 

Benz shakes his head. “Don’t let them ruin you.” 

“Ruin her?” the king says. “You think she got this way being flighty 
and soft as a dove? I think she’s got her own secrets, her own back- 
kitchen slop. What do you think?” 

She raises her cup in salute. 

“I have an idea. I have an idea for you all,” the king says, absently 
bringing a hand to his chest and cupping a heavy breast through his 
shirt. “Come back tomorrow and we’ll play for double. Maybe not you, 
Sombhat. He’s pushing seventy, and he needs to rest.” 

“That’s seventy-two.” 

She takes a long draw from her cup, emptying it. 

“Well?” the king asks. 

“You don’t have to,” Benz says. 

“Quiet,” Narin says. “She’ll play.” He levels the ends of his chopsticks 
on the table and takes a piece of fried pork from the communal food. 
A point of oil blooms on the plastic tabletop. “That’s what you’re here 
for isn’t it, girl?” 


Two years ago, summer, she still had the last semesters of her American 
degree ahead of her. Then she would return to Bop. Two years, then 
back to Thailand—that was always the plan until he told her he 
wouldn’t be there for her. 

I don’t understand, she said, already booking a flight to Bangkok. 
Are you there? Her wet breath swelled through the shell of the phone 
handle. I’m listening to the sea, she thought. Where have you gone? 
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I’m here, he said. 

But soon you won’t be? 

I’ll be here, he said. 

She tried to understand. But not waiting for me? 

She said, Not me, when he didn’t respond. Who’s there with you if 
not me? 

She had returned to win Bop back from that somebody’s-daughter, 
the sort of Thai girl raised under the parasol of her family’s name. 
Pale features. Not chocolate, not sandalwood. Not a shade of skin that 
needed description in a city where everyone recognized privilege. 

She waited for him outside of his gate. She pushed the bell again, 
looked up into Bangkok’s night: a gray haze, the color of streetlights 
on smog. Their nights together—she wanted that back. She wanted the 
taxi at 2 a.m. shooting down streets sunken into the swamp the city was 
built on. When the car hit a bridge, they were suspended off the seats. 
Her head hopped from where she had laid it on Bop’s lap and she was 
lifted out of the nod of dreams—dreams that left her eyes compressed 
and heavy, her cheek warm from the patch of sweat she had made on 
his thigh. You always sleep so willfully, he had said then. Like you’re 
trying to achieve something. 

Bop came out finally. He closed the gate behind him. 

I can’t believe you came back, he said. Where did you get the money 
to fly? 

I took it out of my student loan. 

You’re so reckless. 

I thought you liked that, she said. I thought you liked a girl who could 
climb walls. 

Why did you come here? 

You used to want me around all the time, remember? she said. 

We were kids playing around. 

Who was playing? she said. I wanted forever. Who was playing? 

You know what’s wrong with your world? Behind Bop the driveway 
lights flipped on-off. You live in a foreigner’s world. You think you can 
come and go and it’s all the same. You’re always going somewhere. 

Stop, she said. You know why I went. 

To find the asshole father that left you? 

She couldn’t allow him to be right. Fuck you. To get an American degree. 
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The garage light went on and off, like someone inside was drumming 
her impatient fingers on the switch. 

Go back to your American degree. Bop went inside to that other girl 
and his family. She flew back to her university town, skipped all her 
classes, practiced at coiling sheets and noosing her limbs to watch how 
white her flesh could turn. She met Mrs. Anwar then. She learned to 
play the tables. 


Two years running has brought her full circle, back to him. She walked 
here from the noodle shop, cutting across the city using the canal 
walkways she memorized in her listless, meandering teenagehood. 

Same gate. Inside: same people. Same happiness. She’s come to see, 
to take back territory. She starts with the balcony, crawling up over 
the latticework bannister and into the space among the potted cooking 
herbs that his mother loves so much. She twists one of his mother’s 
shrubs into a laurel and crowns herself, squats there masked by the 
leaves, hidden. 

They had established early that she wasn’t someone to be seen. The 
one time Bop had invited her over for dinner his mother had said of 
her, She’s dark. She speaks Thai like a peasant. 

It was a casual observation, nothing damning, but Bop’s mother 
hadn’t realized that she was standing behind the milky glass door that 
closed off the kitchen. She had lost her way looking for the toilets, 
eventually using the maid’s one behind the pantry. 

Who did you say her people are? 

I didn’t, Bop said. Father’s American. He left them back in the financial 
collapse. Her mother’s from the country. 

She had met Bop at the end of college in Bangkok. Tike all the other 
Thais that attended the university’s international program, Bop’s family 
was Thai-Chinese, although by the time they were teenagers it had 
already become redundant to say “Thai-Chinese.” It was like describing 
them as “new wealth,” unnecessary because, as far as any of the children 
were concerned, they had always been wealthy. They had outgrown the 
language of their parents’ generation. Bop had been nursed on the easy 
power of privilege. He had a bearing that couldn’t be imitated. 

She backed away from the glass door and slipped out of the kitchen 
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through the maid’s entrance, following the rock garden toward the 
front door, where she could step back into the house unnoticed. The 
stones were uneven on her new heels—an attempt to dress up to Bop’s 
parents—and the garden was pitted with dark pools where koi, the 
Chinese symbol of prosperity, teemed. Whenever the maids threw in a 
bowl of leftover rice, the water’s surface churned, turning gold with the 
bared bellies of so many fish fighting for the grains. 

Let’s not do that again, she told Bop afterward. 

He didn’t want to show that he was hurt. Did my mother say 
something to you? 

No. I just think it’s easier. 

Hence her familiarity with the climb up the balcony, where she 
waits now for him to reappear in her life. 

She wants a scene that echoes earlier years. The bedroom lighting 
up behind the black glass, a play’s setting which the lovers will stumble 
into, already kissing, as if life is taking place offstage. 

She wants the actors to reenact her love for him. She wants the 
softness of the Thai language, a language meant for dawn, when husky 
alcohol evaporates with the dark. She wants this new woman to call 
his name. 

His name: Bebop, a moniker equal parts affectionate and mocking. 
She had coined it in bed one night to describe the tempo of Bop’s 
lovemaking. 

Speaks to a deeper rhythm, he had said. 

Irregular? she joked. 

There’s a tune in there somewhere. 

She patted out a beat on his chest. She moved her hips with him 
limp underneath her. 

You’re playing for yourself now, he said, slumped back, finished. 

All jazz is masturbatory, she told him. 

Crouched on the balcony, she studies her reflection, the face a 
mystery, wild hair dressed in leaves. The glass is close. The play—she 
can reach it. She can touch them, take part in the fun, make it real. 
But she doesn’t want that. So she doesn’t allow the scene to begin. She 
leaves before they even come in. 
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Old Sombhat doesn’t come tonight. It’s she and the boys, the boys and 
their overtures, the king pouring round after round, asking, “Whose 
turn are we on?” but looking only at her. 

They all are. Is it hers? She’s sweating. The alcohol is doing that. 
Rice wine—whatever it is. Stronger. She can feel it under her arms and 
where it’s warm between her legs. The flush brings beads of sweat to her 
nose. But the men are sweating too. 

“Hey, girl.” Slap of cards on plastic. 

“Hey.” Her head snaps up. “I know, my turn.” 

It’s hot. She can feel the room watching her, her skin that’s beginning 
to show beneath the white T-shirt that she’s rolled up above her 
shoulders. 

“What are we playing for?” she asks and the men respond with 
a parched look, lips licked. There’s a rising warmth in her that has 
nothing to do with drink and more to do with a history of drink. A 
history of recklessness. 

“What are we playing for?” They know and they don’t know. She 
goes for the teacup. The alcohol is cloudy and soft in her mouth. 

“OK.” It’s Benz this time. “OK now. I think you should play out your 
turn and go home.” He has his hand on Narin’s shoulder as if to hold 
the man back, but she wants to say: Let him come. 

She had made it to California with Mrs. Anwar. But they never reached 
those Mexican favorites pressed up against the border, where the bars 
grew out of a hard landscape. 

A police car flagged them off the highway. They followed the siren 
lights in the rearview, decided which of them would talk. He wanted 
to know why they were driving below the minimum. What minimum? 

Right—the minimum speed? Why are you driving so slow? Is there 
something wrong with the car? 

They’d always been careful with that upper limit. They existed under 
the radar. 

What a backward place, Mrs. Anwar muttered in Thai, where they 
can stop you for driving safely. 

What’d she say? 

Nothing. My mother said nothing. 

Mrs. Anwar bumbled in English: Oh! So sorry. So sorry. 

The policeman turned to her. Speak English! This isn’t Korea. 
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Oh, Mrs. Anwar said. 

What are you doing here? 

Just two tourists from out East. 

Go hack. 

They didn’t know where else to go, and the desert was killing Mrs. 
Anwar. 

The air is so dry. Like breathing sand, she said. Her lungs were 
shredded. Just like my husband. Such sounds at night. Then he was dead. 
I need air. 

They drove to a strip of the coast where the wind blew in long pulls, 
taking huffs at Mrs. Anwar’s tumbleweed hair. The land opened onto 
the Pacific. A splintered fence kept the sand at bay. 

Mrs. Anwar stood out by the ocean, shaking her head. This isn’t 
Korea. 

Where next? 

Next! Mrs. Anwar said. What is next? Next I will be dead. The big full 
stop. Mrs. Anwar pressed her fingers to her sternum, beneath which 
there was clearly something wrong; they could hear it, a whispering 
like long grass. You need to learn to stop too. 

You taught me how to work the tables, run the circuit. 

I taught you how to live on the move. You move to live. Where next — 
ha! You think you can run forever? Bad lover, bad father. Two bad men 
and already you’re running. What do you think you’ll be like when as 
old as me? Mrs. Anwar asked, her voice high above the throaty waves. 

I want to be happy. She stretched out on the sand and closed her 
eyes, opened her mouth to the sea spray. 

What’s this? Mrs. Anwar kicked sand on her. Wake up, Rahm! You 
think you can run to the promised kingdom? We live here. This is a desert. 
They cannot even tell Korean from Thai. 

Then I’ll go elsewhere. 

Go then. Find that you cannot go forever. 


She left Mrs. Anwar in a hospice. She spent the summer at a half-built 
boarding house on the coast. In exchange for lodging, she tended 
the house’s vegetable garden. She was briefly happy with a broad 
Midwestern boy named Danny. Danny put up walls for a living. She 
told him that he was built to break earth, that is, to lug a plow, and that 
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they should start a farm together. She wanted to run down crop rows. 
Eat radishes fresh from the ground, with the soil still hugging their 
roots. They could pretend to be frontiersmen, claiming land in faraway 
places. She had heard that volcanic soil was especially fertile. But by 
the autumn of that year, with the last of the summer crop harvested, 
she was already gone, leaving empty pockets in the ground where the 
vegetables had been pulled. 

She traveled when she had money, lingered when she didn’t, staying 
with men who thought they had won her. What she finally learned 
from Mrs. Anwar was how not to be like her. She took to the tables 
as the old womans negative, a nullifying space. She learned to belong 
nowhere. 

You’re a tough one to read, honey, the men told her. Leering men, 
they saw something at stake and she wanted to see it too—a worth. She 
always played on a loan. She needed something to lose, even if only the 
husk of her body. 

They said, A real puzzle. How do you do it? She was no one. What 
did you say your name was? She never did. 


“Why are you being so reckless?” Benz asks. He tells her she’s drunk. 

The king and Narin, they keep their knees still. Their eyes, lips, 
breath—everything held. 

Benz says, “Do you want to lose?” 

“I know what I’m doing.” She says she is in control. She’s three chips 
away from losing the game. She’s come back from this before. 

“Stop and leave.” Benz wants to force her hand but she resists. “Just 
give the fishballs to me and leave.” He holds out his hand. “Here.” 

“You don’t understand,” she says. She needs to play. She needs the 
reckless bile on her tongue, which she savors, combines with the flavor 
of a fishball that she puts in her mouth, chews to demonstrate to Benz: 
“Sometimes you need to feel you can lose.” She bets the last of her 
fishballs, the two pieces that might have kept at bay Narin’s fingers. 
She already anticipates those nubs pressing, pressing her as men have 
always insisted on pressing. 

Women are meant to be soft, they tell her, searching. 

She should have told them that she was all bone, picked over by teeth 
that had been there already, consumed by men at tables like this one, her 
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body laid out, nipples gnawed on, fingers sucked, the cartilage of her ear 
bitten into. Each time she feels less, she comes closer to nothing. 

The men are waiting for her. 

“Who’s still playing? Show your hands then.” She twists her fan of 
cards to show Narin. “Go on, show me.” 

But still Benz’s hand is held out to her. 

“Here.” Risk makes her rub her elbows, brings out the texture in her 
skin. It makes her recall a blackjack game in a reservation casino where 
the dealer had asked, Are you and your father playing together? And before 
she turned to see the Chinese man beside her, before the easy laugh they 
shared, before: No. No, we don’t know one another, her lungs had seized 
as if responding to the shock of cold water. Her spine, ribs, knees had 
cradled toward a point at her navel, as if to protect what is vital. Not the 
machinery of flesh. Not the plumbing, the engine. But to preserve the 
organ of memory, the part still able to communicate pain, so that she 
will always be able to evoke those nights with Bop at a streetside food 
stall when they were two drunk students with knees crowded under the 
folding table, the wet sound of noodles slapping about the metal basket 
as the vendor soaked, drained, and tipped their food into blue bowls. 

I want it here, asking for the broth in her cupped hands. She wanted 
to eat off her fingers, to lick soup from the creases of her palms. 

You want to burn your skin off? Bop took her hands in his, kneading 
with his thumb in a detached way he considered affectionate but which 
always reminded her of a doctor’s probing. Bones, bones, broken bones? 
Bop joked, when she told him about feeling medically examined. His 
hands quested up her arm, shoulder, collarbone. Ah — finding a breast 
between the buttons of her blouse. Here. 

And she will always be able to evoke her first time in a redwood 
grove, Mrs. Anwar holding her arm, neck craned, disbelieving. Rahm, 
in this kingdom of America, even the trees are high rollers. 

And sitting with Mrs. Anwar in a parked car somewhere on the 
Great Plains: Here there’s only sky. A breeze played the long grass like 
a rattle, rolled through the open windows and floated the women’s 
clothes about their bodies. Freed birds, Mrs. Anwar said. 

“Here.” Benz’s hand a question held open. “Why are you being so 
reckless?” 

Once, she wants to tell him, a boy had loved that about her. 
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LYNNE SHARON SCHWARTZ 
Am I a Thief? 


First things first: I have bad feet. Otherwise this entire incident would 
never have happened. I prefer not to go into details about the feet— 
they’re rather intimate parts, don’t you think? Witness foot fetishes, 
for example. Or the binding of women’s feet in China, for which many 
cultural reasons have been adduced, but which always struck me as 
quite simple: women’s feet were bound so that they couldn’t run 
away. There may be cultures where bare feet aren’t shown in public, 
like breasts in ours. A recent cover of a popular magazine showed a 
woman’s mastectomy scar while her other, healthy, breast was covered. 
Curious that it was OK to display a bare if damaged chest on every 
newsstand in the land, but not an ordinary breast. But I digress. 

My bad feet make it difficult to find comfortable shoes for walking, 
shoes that don’t cause pain and yet are reasonably attractive. Believe 
me, I’ve searched, but with little success. That little success yields shoes 
that are broad, flat, rubber-soled, generally ugly and hardly suitable for 
social occasions, which bothers me, perhaps more than it should, but 
so be it. Somewhere, in some remote shop or online catalog there must 
be shoes of the kind I seek, but they elude me. 

The incident I’m thinking of occurred in a half-deserted movie 
theater on a midweek afternoon. It was clearly not a popular movie, at 
least not yet—an adaptation of an obscure nineteenth-century Spanish 
novel. I had been asked to review it for a film magazine. I often go 
to the movies alone in the afternoon for these assignments. I took off 
my shoes, as I like to do in darkened theaters, and placed them neatly 
under my seat. When the movie was over—quite good, unexpectedly; 
I could write a positive review—I poked my feet under the seat for 
my shoes. To my surprise my toes dragged forth a different pair of 
shoes, not mine. They were black leather with low, thick cork heels and 
a narrow T-strap, and looked roomy but still simple and elegant. Just 
the kind of shoes I wanted. I like a heel, as most women do, because it 
gives a nice tilt to one’s bearing. But whereas I used to go everywhere 
in three- or four-inch heels, now I’m limited to low ones. In the dark, 
while the credits began, I slipped the shoes on. They fit perfectly and 
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felt quite comfortable. Oddly enough I wasn’t surprised. I had a feeling 
they might fit, and perhaps were even left there on purpose for me. 
Fate? I remembered the shoemakers’ elves in the fairy tale, though I am 
not generally of a whimsical turn of mind. 

A moment later, I felt the woman in the seat behind me rummaging 
under my seat. She must have taken her shoes off too—whether or not 
because her feet hurt, I can’t say; some people just like to go without 
shoes. Unlike me, she must have leaned back—the movie house had 
those huge leather reclining seats—stretched out her legs and slipped 
her shoes off beneath my seat. She gave a little “Oh” of surprise when 
instead of her own pretty shoes she discovered my ugly ones of stretchy 
canvas with rubber soles. The ads said they would make you feel as if 
you were walking on air, but they did no such thing. 

I could hear the woman turning up nearby seats in her row, no 
doubt to look under them. When we have lost something we tend to 
look in places it could not possibly be, maybe to postpone facing the 
unpleasant truth that the thing is gone. I was trying to get away as soon 
as I could, but I dropped my purse, which gave her a moment to tap me 
on the shoulder and ask politely if I would check under my seat—she’d 
lost her shoes. I had to comply. “I’m sorry, there’s nothing there,” I said 
in a low voice, because some people were still watching the lengthy 
credits, which I could look up online later for my review. 

“This is the oddest thing,” she whispered back. “I’m sure I left my 
shoes under there. Do you mind if I just come around and check?” 

I couldn’t get out, since she was turning the corner of the row and 
moving toward me. She lifted up every seat until she got to mine, and I 
edged aside so she could look. Meanwhile, she held my shoes in one hand. 

“I don’t get it,” she said. “Is it possible my shoes got mixed up with 
someone else’s? Are these yours by any chance?” She held my ugly 
shoes away from her with some distaste. 

“No, sorry. Excuse me,” and I slid past her. But once I was in the aisle, 
she was right behind me and must have looked at my feet, because she 
cried out, “Those are my shoes! You’ve got my shoes on!” 

“No,” and I smiled sympathetically. “You must be mistaken. These 
are mine. I’ve had them for months.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” she snapped, regardless now of the people still 
watching the credits. “Don’t you think I know my own shoes? Look, 
you must have made a mistake in the dark. Let’s just exchange and 
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forget the whole thing.” 

“I’m not taking off these shoes,” I said firmly but civilly. “I came in 
with them and I’m leaving with them.” I was grateful at that moment 
that it was not a hat or scarf at issue, which she might tug away. There is 
no way to remove shoes from a person who is standing in them. 

“You’re stealing my shoes,” she said harshly. “I can’t possibly wear 
these,” and with a grimace she thrust my shoes at me, but I refused to 
accept them. “I’m going to find the manager.” 

“And say what?” I asked. “That I took your shoes? He’ll think you’re 
crazy. Who steals shoes in a movie?” 

We were now almost at the lighted lobby and I could see her clearly 
for the first time. She was about my age and height and had the same 
straight glossy dirty-blond hair pulled back in a barrette at her neck. 
Our resemblance was uncanny—like me, she was good-looking if not 
quite beautiful, in a simple, classic way. She was dressed as I was too, 
in tailored slacks and a silk shirt tucked in. I was dressed that way 
because I’d had lunch with an editor; I don’t know what her reason 
was, or maybe she always dressed somewhat formally. Her only jewelry 
was simple gold hoop earrings. I’m not suggesting she was a double, or 
anything the least bit surreal, nor am I recounting a dream with subtle 
psychological undertones. We all know those irritating story endings 
when the narrator announces, It was all a dream, bringing both relief 
and disappointment. No, this was a real movie theater and real shoes 
were at stake. But people do fall into types, and we were the same type. 
She might even live in my neighborhood, though I hoped not, since 
then I’d have to be wary every time I wore the shoes outside. 

She said she was going to the manager’s office and I replied, “Fine. 
You do that. I’m going to find the women’s room. I’ll be back.” I guessed 
correctly that she was too well-bred to try to stop me going to the 
women’s room or to follow me. She stalked off in her stockinged feet 
and asked an usher where she could find the manager. Meanwhile, 
since I knew this theater well, I took the opportunity to leave by a 
shadowy side exit and quickly hailed a cab. 

I raced up to my apartment and unlocked the door swiftly, as if I 
were being followed, though this was unlikely. How often movies show 
people rushing into cabs in hot pursuit, telling the driver, “Follow that 
taxi!” But this was not a movie, and in any case, she wouldn’t have had 
time after locating the manager and waiting for me to return. 
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So I had my shoes, and they were not only elegant but comfortable, 
I found as I moved around my apartment. This was quite an 
accomplishment for an ordinary afternoon. Though the movie was a 
pleasant surprise as well. I looked forward to writing the review that 
evening, while it was still fresh in my mind. I made a pot of coffee, 
slipped off my new shoes and sat down to think the whole thing over. 

I admit I felt troubled. I had never stolen anything before except 
when I was a child and a group of us prowled the aisles of the local 
convenience store, sneaking candy bars into our open backpacks, 
while one or two of us distracted the clerk at the counter. But I’d always 
felt nervous doing that. This time I hadn’t felt nervous at all. I had a 
definite feeling that I was entitled to those shoes. I needed them to 
avoid pain, and the pain could be severe. Sometimes when I walked I 
was so conscious of my hurting feet that I could hardly appreciate the 
passing scene. That woman, as far as I knew, did not have bad feet. I 
hoped not anyway. She hadn’t mentioned that. But then she wouldn’t 
have, would she, to a stranger? Maybe she felt as I did that feet were 
peculiarly intimate. 

All my failed efforts to find suitable shoes had earned me the right 
to the kind I needed. The fact that they came from someone else’s 
feet was insignificant in comparison. She could find similar shoes. 
She evidently knew where to get them. She could get a duplicate pair 
wherever she’d gotten these. 

And then, in a flash of esprit descalier, it occurred to me that I might 
have handled the situation very differently. I might have offered to 
buy the shoes from her. True, such a request would have struck her as 
bizarre, but maybe if I’d mentioned my feet and offered whatever sum 
she asked for, however exorbitant, she might have been persuaded. 

Or, come to think of it, when I discovered her shoes under my seat, 
I might have turned around courteously to hand them to her and asked 
where she’d found them, because I would love to get a pair exactly like 
them. That wouldn’t have sounded so bizarre, and most likely she 
would have told me. Then my search would be over. I could buy as 
many pairs of comfortable shoes as I wanted, for when it came to shoes, 
money was no object. 

Why hadn’t I done that? It was so much more civilized, so much 
more consistent with my upbringing and my usual behavior. I was not 
raised to be a thief or to lie openly and boldly. And because I had the 
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uncanny sense that I knew her, that she was very like me, I assumed she 
would have responded politely and helpfully about where she bought 
the shoes. 

On the other hand, was all this tormenting of conscience (agenbite 
of inwit as James Joyce memorably calls it) really necessary? It was only 
a pair of shoes, not money or jewels. They were easily replaceable. And 
the theft was not committed for sinister purposes, or with any bodily 
harm. But still.. .1 kept wavering. 

There was no question of returning the shoes though. Besides 
the fact that I didn’t know where to find her, I needed those shoes. I 
deserved them. Like her, like anyone, I was entitled to walk in comfort. 
Why should she enjoy those shoes, which she didn’t need—as far as I 
knew—while I suffered? No, they were mine now. No longer would I 
walk in pain. 

In the end, I accepted the unflattering truth that I could cope with 
my wavering conscience more easily than with my bad feet. I would 
never see that woman again, and soon the whole incident would be 
forgotten, even when I put on the shoes. Maybe they would turn out 
to be like the dancer’s red shoes in the fairy tale: I would never be able 
to take them off and would have to keep walking. I accepted that too. I 
even hoped it might happen. 
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ROB MAGNUSON SMITH 
Glacier 


That summer, the midnight sun had pestered us into making the most 
of days that never ended. On the lake, even the birds seemed exhausted. 
They floated past each other like corpses. 

An abandoned house overlooked the lake. It was the only place for 
miles. I let the car idle a moment so we could look it over. The front 
door was ajar, the downstairs windows broken. A white hatchback 
stood in the drive—tires flat, hatch open. Agnes got out for a closer 
look She walked fearlessly with her hips rotating and her shoulders 
squared. When she came back, she said there were children’s clothes 
in the hatchback. 

I parked on the verge. We went to the house, opened the door 
and looked around. Wind rushed through a broken window over the 
kitchen sink. It made a loud whistle like a kettle on a stove. A family of 
seabirds had nested in the fireplace. Their frightened eyes tracked us as 
we came inside. 

In the sitting room was a sofa, a couple of armchairs, a coffee table, 
magazines over twenty years old. The dining table had chairs around it. 
Plates and cutlery, coated with dust, were set for four. A note was stuck 
to the kitchen cabinet. With her Icelandic dictionary, Agnes translated: 
“Lila: No Carrots. Johann: No apples .” 

I can still see Agnes in the kitchen, reaching for the frying pan on 
the stove. She looked up for a split second, as if distracted by something 
in the distance. She had her back to me. She had no idea what was 
coming. 


It was our second visit to Iceland. This time, we had less to say and 
more to observe. Agnes wanted us to co-exist with Snaefells glacier, 
to sleep beside the thing, to get right up next to the monster and see 
who was first to blink. She’d planned our holiday after reading Jules 
Verne’s Journey to the Centre of the Earth. We’d found a website listing 
farms whose owners didn’t mind if you pitched up. Of course, there 
had been problems between us. In every relationship, surely. We had 
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lived too quickly, with the urgency of fireflies. Things had happened. 
Then things had stopped happening, and continued to stop happening, 
for a long time. We had been impatient with our love, only to become 
custodians of indifference. 

Poor Iceland—the country must tire of attracting people in crisis. 
Day and night, the sheep stand in the summer grass and face the sea. 
What sounds they make disappear the way of darkness. Every creature 
endures its own solitary silence, braves the dry cold for a hope of 
coming music on the wind. Occasionally an arctic skua or kittiwake 
steals a sheep’s complaint and bleats across the sky. There aren’t even 
many children in Iceland. All across the country, they’ve stopped 
having them. 

The farmers we met were just as advertized. Their beards grew 
sideways. They wore lumberjack shirts under their boiler suits. To call 
them friendly would not be accurate. They came to their doors and 
nodded when we asked to stay. The country had piles of debt for which 
there was no forgiveness, only crippling payments. The sheep wars 
with Britain had turned into a series of cod wars. When one nation 
blames another, who do you trust? Now the banking wars had begun. 
Those with land had been advised by the government to accommodate 
campers for the encouragement of tourism. 

The day we discovered the abandoned house, we’d been in the 
country a week. Our first night, we slept on a beach of black sand 
among broken spines of fishing boats that had run aground on the 
volcanic rock. What remained of the hulls swarmed with crabs, and we 
both had nightmares about the bodies of sailors that had been eaten. 
Next we’d found a farm in striking distance of the glacier. 

This farmer was different. His lumberjack shirt was missing a few 
buttons. When he opened the door, his eyes moved like tidal waves. 
He didn’t acknowledge me. When I’m out with Agnes, I’m like a figure 
in the background of a picture. He slowly travelled the length of her— 
down the skin of her neck, beneath the coat she had open, along her 
legs. Agnes didn’t seem to mind. She did the talking as usual. 

“Evening. Could we camp on your land, please?” 

The farmer brushed past me as if I wasn’t there. He left his door 
open. Inside, his wife sat watching tv . Our car stood in his drive, 
and on his way out he glanced at our plastic containers of food, our 
halogen camp light. His fields were bordered by low stone walls. There 
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was a water well operated by a hand pump. He stared at Agnes as he 
demonstrated it. He practically worked up a sweat as the water sloshed 
on the ground. 

“Husband?” He tilted his head slightly in my direction. 

“No.” 

“Kids?” 

“Well-no.” 

“It would be wholesome to have them. That way, you understand 
creation.” 

Agnes looked up at the sky, her mouth rising at the corners. It was 
hard to know if she was amused or annoyed. “Were just on holiday.” 

“Still.” The farmer pointed at the glacier in the distance. “Mind the 
ponies...” 

He walked back to his house with long strides. But he didn’t go 
in—he just stood there and watched as we pitched our tent. We got 
our stove going, ate pot noodles on fold-up chairs. By the time we’d 
finished, it was ten o’clock. The farmer was still outside. 

“What should we do—pretend he’s not there?” 

“Don’t ask me. It’s not me he’s interested in.” 

Agnes went over to him. She gave him two pieces of homemade 
flapjack. When she came back inside the tent, she zipped up the door 
and knelt under the little mesh window to check the house. 

“He’s still there.” 

I sat up on my sleeping bag. “Maybe he’s just making sure.” 

“Of what?” 

“That we don’t do anything wrong.” 

She hugged her knees to her chest and rolled her eyes. Our sleeping 
bags had a wall of extra blankets between them. In a bed, we found 
opposite corners. It was how we lived those days, working, taking turns 
with the rubbish, rarely looking directly at each other. Iceland was 
supposed to defrost us. Agnes believed there were certain places where 
emotions reconfigured. 

“He creeps me out,” she said. “Didn’t even thank me for the flapjack. 
And what do you think he meant, ‘Mind the ponies’? As in, watch out 
for them?” 

“Maybe. Or. ..take care of them?” 

“How do you take care of something you can’t see?” She put on her 
woolly hat and laced up her boots. “Tet’s go for a drive.” 
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“Now? Where?” 

“Anywhere there isn’t a creepy farmer staring at me.” 

I reached for my boots. Lately, it had become convenient to do as 
she asked. As we left the tent, the farmer watched us walk to our car— 
Agnes in front, me hurrying behind. 

The sun was still out, the grass green in the fields. As we drove 
toward the glacier, rivers and streams were cascading down foothills, 
flowing under bridges to the sea. That night, we drove until we found 
the abandoned house. The lake seemed strangely familiar. Our lives 
might have been reflected in the flatness of the water. It was as if we 
had come home. 


Agnes played a lot of tennis. Her backhand was good, even better than 
her forehand, and she smashed the kitchen window out with one stroke 
of the frying pan. 

“Hey—good shot!” 

“I beat the whistle...” Her smile vanished as she looked over my 
shoulder. “Ponies.” 

I turned—there were three of them coming, light brown and 
powerfully built. They trotted gracefully across the front garden, heads 
lowered, watching us under their matted hair. Iceland’s ponies are 
related to Shelties. They can traverse rocks and snow and swim across 
lakes. They looked like they were heading straight into the house. I must 
have been too excited—when I moved toward them, they scattered. 
They galloped in the direction of the glacier and disappeared. 

Agnes dropped the frying pan in the sink. “You’re supposed to mind 
them, not scare them off.” 

We went upstairs to investigate. In the parents’ room, a chair by the 
window lay on its side. A suitcase was packed and left on the bed. The 
bed was unmade, the blankets spotted with black mold. Car keys lay on 
the desk. On the nightstand, a book in English had been left open. It was 
about a woman named Ursula who arrived at the glacier a few centuries 
ago, suckled the local children and eventually had one of her own. 

Next door, the kids’ room had a box of old toys—Snakes and 
Ladders, LEGO bricks, Scrabble. A dresser stood against the wall. The 
drawers were open and still held pajamas, socks, folded shirts. 

Agnes grabbed my wrist. “Where are they?” 
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I looked out the window at the glacier. It had two white peaks, 
with a dark hollow descending between them. Beneath the Snaefells 
glacier there was an extinct volcano. The last time it erupted was 
seven hundred years ago. That morning, wed seen tour buses. It was a 
fourteen-hundred-meter climb to the top—anyone fit could reach the 
ice cap in half a day. You stood at the rim of the crater, peered into the 
center of Earth and shouted all your problems to hell. 

“Shouldn’t we be getting back?” I checked my watch. “It’s past 
midnight.” 

“What, you think that farmer’s waiting up for us?” She went to the 
window overlooking the lake. Her head seemed to float on the water 
beside the corpse birds. 

I went down the hall to the loo. The water in the toilet was black, 
and it didn’t change color when I pissed into it. A towel was encrusted 
to the bottom of the bath. There were little miniature hotel shampoos 
and bars of cracked soap. 

“Were they allergies on that note?” Agnes had followed me in. “You 
think they accidentally fed Johann a carrot? Or gave Lila an apple?” 

“It’s Lila who shouldn’t have carrots.” 

She gave me a look. It had been almost a year since the last 
miscarriage. She’d had four of them in quick succession. Every day was 
an effort to make sense of it all. 

We went into the hall. “Where are they?” Agnes asked again. 

At exactly the same time, we looked up. The ceiling had an attic 
door. I went into the parents’ room to fetch the chair and hesitated. 
I don’t like heights, never have. It’s because I’m tall and clumsy. One 
time, in my old flat, I tripped on my own feet and broke my nose. 

“Let me,” Agnes said. “That way you don’t blame me when you crack 
your head.” 

She placed the chair under the attic and climbed up. She had a very 
nice body, and I stared whenever I thought it was safe. This time she 
caught me and smirked. 

I looked away. “What?” 

“That’s all you’ve got to say for yourself?” She reached for the latch, 
but she was too short. It fell to me to stand on the chair, to get queasy 
over the drop. 

I pushed open the attic door. There was a smell of cold air when I 
put my head through. It was too dark to see much. 
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Agnes turned on her phone and handed it up. “Well?” 

“Empty.” I pointed the light around. It was disappointing, as if I 
expected to find the whole family up there having a nap. “Hang on. 
Something.. .don’t know yet.” 

I hoisted myself into the attic. Right away, the temperature dropped. A 
shape waited against the far wall, covered by a blanket. “Taking a look...” 

The rafters creaked as I walked. There was a box of tools on the floor. 
I faced the shape a moment. Something told me not to, but I pulled the 
blanket away. I came closer and peered through the gusts of my breath. 
It took me a while to realize it was a headstone. There was no date, 
but the name Magnuson had been carved into the granite. It was the 
intended name of our son. 


As we drove back to the farm, I didn’t tell Agnes what I’d found. I 
thought of how the glacier kept slowly moving across the land, taking 
hostage the abandoned house, the preserved death. Magnuson was a 
common name in Scandinavia, where my ancestors came from. Still, 
the coincidence was unsettling. I was afraid of what Agnes might make 
of it. We had wanted kids because we thought they’d enrich our lives. 
Now that we’d stopped trying, we were supposed to remember what 
had always been sufficient. 

When we got back, the farmer’s house was darker than the sky. It was 
one in the morning and even the birds had stopped bleating. I thought 
of the beach where we’d stayed that first night, where crabs feasted on 
dead sailors and gulls nestled in the heat of the black volcanic rock. 
We crept inside the tent and zipped up the door. We entered our twin 
sleeping chambers like astronauts on a journey into space. 

That night, I dreamt of Snaefells. The mountain had turned into a 
sleeping woman. On her shoulders she wore a necklace of bright blue 
lakes. I heard a voice singing, imploring me to climb. Then she rose 
from her slumber, blinding me with her blue necklace and gleaming 
white ice cap. She sung to entice all the hopeful and the brave. There 
were dark ridges along her body where the lava ran down to kill people 
asleep in their homes. 

When I woke up, Agnes had shifted closer. I could feel the warmth 
of her skin. If I’d wanted, I could have touched her hair. Four little lives 
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we’d created—and she thought she was the only one who suffered? 
Maybe the deaths were my fault. 

I kept my hands where they were. The glacier was still in my mind’s 
eye, telling me to pay attention, to respect superstition. Don’t lookback 
when you climb, or you’ll fall into a crevasse. Don’t speak untruths, or 
you’ll be struck mute. Pray for all the dead berserkers, the wild men 
coated with hair armor, forced to build a road across a lava field and 
slaughtered after they’d finished. Their spirits supposedly haunted 
those who neglected to pay tribute. 

Agnes stirred. She turned in her sleeping bag and looked at me 
directly. Then she crawled out and sat cross-legged in her pants and 
T-shirt. “What now? We could find that road you told me about. The 
one those crazy men are buried on.” 

“The berserkers.” 

“Or, we could drive to the bottom of the glacier.” 

I looked out our mesh window. The farmer was there again. He had 
come closer to our tent, as if examining the cold ground around us. 
“We could do either of those things.” 

Agnes took the blankets between us and spread them on top of our 
sleeping bags. Then she stretched out on her stomach and rested her 
head on her arms. “Or, we could give that farmer a show.” 

So much time had passed—nights of required torment. That 
morning, I just tried to keep my eyes steady. She was waiting to see if 
I’d blink. 


Later, we left the tent in a state of minor disrepair. What we had done, 
it felt both redemptive and joyful. The farmer had retreated. He was 
mending a fence near the hand pump when I stepped in front of him 
to wash my face. 

It was Agnes who approached him. “May I ask you something?” 

This time, the farmer looked at me as well. He held pliers in one 
hand and coiled wire in the other. “Ya?” 

“That house with the broken windows. About five miles down the 
road, by the lake. Who lives there?” 

“Nobody.” He squinted at his own house, as if to make sure it was 
still intact. 
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“Why not?” I dried my face and hoped the farmer didn’t know. 

He inhaled—a sound like a gasp. “There was a stonemason and his 
wife there, raising kids. The boy and girl, you could hear them singing 
for miles. Then, an accident on the lake. The kids’ boat overturned. 
They never found the bodies. Halldor, our vicar, he dragged the parents 
away from the water, and they never came back...” 

I walked Agnes to the car. She moved slowly, as if suddenly aged. 
What had happened that morning between us, it was gone. “They 
watched out for everything,” she said. “Even allergies. It didn’t matter 
in the end.” 

As I drove from the farm, I told her what I’d found in the attic. I 
couldn’t keep it to myself any longer. I didn’t expect her to insist on 
going back to the house. She wanted to see for herself, right away. 

The lake had grown fatter with melted ice. In the distance, the 
glacier was gleaming. The whole country felt barren, a place without 
night and perpetual sun. We parked in front of the house as if it was 
ours. We pushed open the door and greeted the frightened sea birds in 
the fireplace. 

Upstairs, I stepped onto the chair. I climbed into the attic and hoist¬ 
ed Agnes into the shadows. We turned on the light from the mobile 
and stood breathing the ice-cold air, the frozen death. We crossed the 
rafters together and took away the blanket. For a long time, Agnes 
didn’t move. 

“Come here.” I held out my arms, and she slid inside them. She 
spoke into my chest. 

“Help me carry that thing away. Drive it to the glacier.” 

I held her out by the shoulders. “It’s not ours, Agnes.” 

“You think they’re coming back here?” 

I wanted to ask why. Rituals for the unborn seemed a step too far. 
Maybe I still believed the lies I told myself. In those days, I thought 
only the living mattered. 


It was small, but the headstone grew heavier as we carried it out. We 
slid it into the back seat of the car. Magnuson watched me through 
the rearview mirror, his name stretched neatly across his cruel mouth. 
It was the headstone’s doing—bringing me back, as I found the main 
road, to our first pregnancy. For five months and three weeks we’d 
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prepared for parenthood. We bought baby clothes, a cot, a pram 
parked in the hall. Each of us fixed work leaves. Agnes made friends 
with expecting mothers. Then, at the six-month checkup, we were told 
our child lacked a developed immune system. Hed been destined for 
an early death. 

“Cover that thing, will you?” 

“There.” Agnes leaned back and wrapped the blanket around the 
stone. 

The next miscarriage came at five and a half months. This one had 
been a daughter. Her intended name I still cannot bring to my lips. We 
bought new clothes, threw away the first pram for a non-cursed version. 
Our parent friends said a girl would make up for the loss of Magnuson. 
When we lost her to events the doctors never sufficiently explained, 
we stopped imagining the future. Our evenings were filled with silence 
interspersed with rage. We revisited our mutual indiscretions— 
drinking, past drug use, alternating infidelities—enough to demote 
us from the league of parental fitness. Many, of course, are born to 
worse. So Agnes and I carried on making our little deaths. The next 
two came quickly, just months apart. We didn’t bother asking about 
their genders. Finally, our doctor suggested we pause, take stock. 

All the way to the glacier, Magnuson sat tucked inside his blanket. 
We parked next to the footpath. It was midday, and high above us, the 
ice cap invited us into the glare of the sun. We hauled out the stone and 
started up, Agnes in front. 

Crofts dotted the foothills—barns, stone houses, corrugated iron 
sheds. Soon we came to a wooden church. Shutters had been opened 
on the stained glass windows. Sheep roamed the churchyard, eating the 
grass around the graves. There was heather along the path, and white¬ 
flowering chickweed. We went sideways as often as up. Thick coils of 
solidified lava, heaped, seemingly alive, gathered at our feet like piles of 
seaweed. Wild ponies watched us from the upper trails and bolted into 
the bog when we approached. 

Carrying Magnuson made the going difficult. It seemed the crater 
kept pulling away the closer we came. Our eyes were invited up the twin 
cones while our minds inferred the drop between them. We stopped to 
rest. Out of breath, I checked my watch. We had been climbing exactly 
forty-five minutes. 

“Did you bring food?” 
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“Did you?” 

We shared another staring contest, but this time there was no 
intimacy in it. Beside us, Magnuson waited on the rocks, his blanket 
fluttering in the wind. It was so cold, I couldn’t imagine such a thing 
as lava. Out in the bright light, Agnes wore all four deaths on her 
face. Anyone could see the unborn left a trace. They hung about in 
the capillaries of eyeballs, and in the crows’ feet embracing them. They 
ate away at the mind and chewed through beliefs. Over the past year, 
Agnes had compulsively thrown away all of her things. I wondered 
what I might ever leave behind. 

We picked up the stone and kept climbing. We traversed a steep 
ridge that took all our effort to reach. Agnes had to keep in front 
because she was shorter. It meant she was the first to stumble or sink 
into the bog. 

At the end of another long climb, we reached our first viewing 
platform. We could finally see the outline of the sea—flat, desolate, 
gray-blue. There was nothing at all on the water. From our bone-dry 
perch on top of the world, the same worn sheep path stretched in front 
of us, twisting up the mountain as far as we could see. We sat down 
and borrowed Magnuson’s blanket to keep warm. Both of us made the 
mistake of looking down the way we’d climbed. We didn’t have to say 
it—we were giving up. 

“Are you burying Ursula?” 

There was an old man up the path. He wore a leather apron and 
carried a hammer. Behind him, there was a shed. 

For the first time, Agnes stayed quiet. I lifted up the stone. “No. This 
is Magnuson.” 

Before we had a chance to move, he was running toward us. He had 
long hair and a beard. He wiped his nose with the back of his hand. 
“Are you sure you haven’t substituted the letters? Like the alchemist 
Arne Saknussemm?” 

“Who?” 

“From Jules Verne,” Agnes whispered. 

“No—we’re just walking.” 

“Need help?” 

“We’re all right, thanks.” 

The man nodded and climbed back up the path. Soon we heard the 
sound of clanging metal. We walked up further. The man’s shed stood 
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in a patch of grass sheltered by boulders. He was shoeing a pony teth¬ 
ered to a post—he had his back under the horse’s belly and one of its 
forelegs in his arms. 

Agnes produced a piece of flapjack from her coat pocket. She walked 
to the old man and placed it in his hand. “May I ask who you are?” 

“Halldor.” 

“The vicar?” 

“You probably passed my church...” He tried the flapjack. Then he 
glanced at me. “That man is lucky. Kids?” 

“No.” 

“They get in the way, from what I’ve heard. Anyway, creation carries 
on without them.” He held the rest of the flapjack under the pony’s 
nose. The animal’s lips curled back as the teeth went in. 

“Sorry, did you say you could help?” 

He continued to shoe his horse. “I’ll tie Magnuson to her. She likes 
the exercise. Mind her a moment?” 

Agnes smiled. Halldor handed her the bridle and went inside his 
shed. A little later he came out with strong coffee and slices of rye bread 
with lashings of butter. We ate outside on the rocks. White mist rose 
from the surrounding bog. 

The pony shod, Halldor brought her down the path. He slid Magnu¬ 
son on her back and fastened the stone with a rope. It was much easier 
going. We almost felt free. 

Agnes stayed beside the vicar as we walked. “Who’s Ursula, then?” 

He inhaled sharply. “An Englishwoman. She is said to have suckled 
my ancestors. It was a thousand years ago. She wanted a Christian buri¬ 
al, but there weren’t any churches on the glacier and nobody’s found 
her body. Without burials there are only ghosts...” 

Agnes didn’t ask the vicar any more questions. He was wiry and 
quick and gave us a hand each time we reached the steepest rocks. 
White clouds were shifting across the sun. After hours of climbing, we 
came to the ice cap. There was a staircase to the top made of volcanic 
boulders. 

Halldor shouted over the wind as bits of ice collected in his beard. 
“These rocks were ejected in the last eruption!” 

We must have climbed a dozen of them. Finally, we emerged at the 
rim of the crater. The hole stretched below us like a great hungry mouth 
waiting to be fed. There were no birds up there, not even insects. The 
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pony stayed at our side, seemingly indifferent to her coat turning white. 

Halldor untied the headstone. With the wind in our faces, Agnes 
and I carried it to the crater’s edge. The place swirled with fog. Behind 
us, we heard the vicar recite something in Icelandic, which we took to 
be a prayer. 

We came as close as we dared. With all our strength, we swung 
Magnuson into the depths. There are some silences that carry echoes, 
but this stone disappeared without a sound. It was as if we’d returned it, 
like a loan. Then we walked down the side of the glacier to the sea, and 
to the hope of coming music. 
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SUSAN STRAIGHT 

Tawny Scrawny Lion 


The first thing my mother taught me to say in English: I live on the 
Main Drain Road. 76894. My mother is in the pistachios. My father is 
in the almonds. 

My mother says I was four. She says I went to Senora Espinoza 
for daycare and I watched a lot of telenovelas, and I started counting 
her teeth and all the other womens teeth because there was so much 
smiling and yelling. She says I got obsessed with teeth. I would stand 
there at the market and stare at the lady behind the cash register, and 
then I would get in the car and tell my mother there were eight white 
teeth and six gold ones. I remember my mother would ignore me. 
Shed say, “Mis pinches Haves” and dig in her purse for an hour, trying 
to find her keys. 

My father spoke only Spanish. He had never spoken English his 
whole life. He was born in Calipatria, way down by the border. His 
father was a bracero, and the government brought him from Zacatecas 
to work the cotton and the melons back in 1953. He brought his wife 
and in 1970 they had my father. My father had three younger brothers, 
and they all spoke some English. But he quit school after sixth grade to 
work in the fields. They went up to Dinuba in 1988 to pick grapes and 
my father met my mother. 

She was born in Sultana. I always thought that was funny. Sultana 
was what British people called raisins. I read a book from London and 
all this kid wanted was sultanas and maraschino cherries. I looked 
them aH up. Maraschino was from some place called Dalmatia. But 
raisins were from California. My mother says there was a stupid 
commercial once about dancing raisins. “Pinches raisins wearing 
white gloves. What pendejo thought that was funny? He never picked 
a fucking grape.” 


The second thing my mother taught me to say in English: I live on Corn 
Camp Road. 1456. My mother is at the Dole juice. My father is in the 
almonds. 
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That one I remember. I was five. The juice plant was huge and my 
mother went inside with other women like a trail of ants and Senora 
Espinoza lived too far, so a lady named Luz took me and three other 
kids to preschool in Buttonwillow. Luz had a van and she picked up 
three moms and their kids and took the mothers to work and us to the 
town. I did flash cards for math. I loved flash cards, and the old nature 
magazines I found in the trash. I put the magazines in my backpack 
and at home I cut out the pictures of lions and tigers and animals with 
hoof shoes. My mother said the hard black feet were hoof and the soft 
claw feet were paw. 

After the van dropped us off from juice and school, my mother made 
hundreds of panquesitos to sell on the weekend for birthday parties. 
Cupcakes, she told me. I put the crinkly paper cups in the circles in the 
tin. I watched her squeeze pink and green and blue and yellow frosting 
like rings of poop on top of the sweaty-looking puffy tops. I remember 
that. I remember the words floating through my head all day and even 
at night when I was sleeping on the little porch to stay cool because the 
oven was on all night. Papi puppy poopy. Poky Little Puppy. The book I 
liked at preschool. 

During the harvest, my father came home after dark. He said spiders 
dropped onto his hat and shoulders all day when the machine shook 
the nuts loose in the branches. The nuts fell on the ground. Then he 
vacuumed them up with another machine. He said to my mother in 
Spanish it was like cleaning a house and she said how would you know? 
She put tiny sparkles on the frosting. 

He left his hat outside on the porch and sometimes the spiders 
hid for a long time while I watched, and when they finally ran out, I 
smashed them with one of the magazines. 

I lay in my bed on the screen porch with the book I made from all 
the pictures. I pasted them to paper and poked holes in the paper edges 
and tied the book together with string. Because if I tried to touch the 
stapler on the teacher’s desk, she would yell. And taking staples out was 
hard. Your fingers bled. So if I got more pages, I could untie the string 
and put them in the book. 

At night on Corn Camp Road, I could hear the animals. We had 
possums and rats and lizards and snakes and big green shiny fig beetles 
that flew into my mother’s hair in the morning until she screamed. 

We lived on Corn Camp Road for only a few months, I think. 
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Because then my father bought the house in Buttonwillow, so I could 
go to kindergarten and have a bedroom. Because my mother was 
pregnant, even though I didn’t know it. 

I was six. We lived at 642 Sudan Street in Buttonwillow, California. 
I knew button. I knew willow tree. None of it made sense. My mother 
stopped speaking English to anyone but me, when we were in the house, 
but she wasn’t really talking to me, she was talking to herself. A long 
time later, when I was in sixth grade, she told me she had to speak only 
English in school, in Sultana, but she quit after seventh grade to work. 

My parents met at a dance in Dinuba, and after la pisca, they left 
both their families behind because they were only nineteen and no one 
wanted them to get married, especially my father’s family, because his 
parents went back to Calipatria, and they were already sick then, and 
his three brothers were moving to LA. 

My father’s brothers lived in San Fernando now. My father would 
point to the freeway and the mountains to the south and tell me that 
my uncles lived in San Fernando, and they built rock walls and iron 
gates for rich white people in Santa Clarita. “All the santos,” my mother 
would say in Spanish, rolling her eyes. “In the Bible they aren’t rich 
and poor. Only in California. Pinche Santa Barbara and Santa Monica.” 

My father laughed and said that her cousin Alma lived in Santa Ana 
now and worked for Disneyland, and my mother rolled her eyes again 
and said Disneyland cost $75 even for a kid. 

But on the radio station my mother listened to all night while 
she baked, there was a contest that summer. Ganas boletos de Magic 
Mountain!! The man’s voice boomed like thunder when he said 
Mountain. My mother kept the phone right next to the table where she 
cooled the cupcakes, and she called whenever she heard the right word. 
I knew she was doing that for me. 


My three uncles came north for my mother, even though they had only 
met her one time. On Sudan Road, my father and his brothers built a 
special room for my mother, for her baking and sewing work. It even 
had a door to the yard, and two steps. Our house had two bedrooms, 
but my mother needed a bigger space. My uncles came in a big truck. 
Rafael, Mario, and Jose. “Bernardo!” they said, laughing. I remember. 
I was sitting outside on the chair, eating an Otter Pop. Grape. I kept 
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looking at the animal, thinking why were these frozen sticks called 
Otter? My uncles unloaded the cement mixer and started shouting for 
my dad. “Bernardo! Orale, pendejo, get your ass out here, man!” When 
he came out, wearing an old flannel shirt and work pants, smiling, I 
thought that no one ever said my father’s name. I called him Papi. My 
mother never called him anything but Amor. 

They built the room in three days. A wet, gray square that dried 
white like bone in the hot sun. Wood skeleton and wires, and then they 
put more wood on the outside and one window that looked north. My 
mother had showed them her three orchids in the kitchen window and 
said she had to have north windows like the flowers. She had material 
and her sewing machine and silk flowers everywhere for her sewing, 
and the sun wouldn’t be so hot as on the east and west sides where the 
sun was a cabrona every day for months. 

I remember they asked about Dole, and she said, “I’m never gonna 
drink a fucking Dole anything. Never gonna buy a damn can of Dole. 
Solamente Kern juice.” 

The Kern fruit nectar was sweet as syrup. She bought it in cans and 
added water for me. Ice. 

They got real quiet. It wasn’t until I was a lot older that I knew 
something must have happened to her at the juice plant. 

We lived in Kern County. Past the mountains was San Fernando. 
And Magic Mountain was on the other side too. The 5 Freeway was 
how you got there. The Golden State Freeway. South to Tos Angeles. 
The first time we ever went there, my mother almost lost her shit, and 
she bought me my first book. I used to think she believed we might die. 
But now that I’m older, I know she thought she might grab the gun and 
kill someone. 


All summer, she had sewed costumes for folklorico dancers, girls older 
than me, with big skirts that twirled. She said I would dance when I was 
seven, and she would make me the right pants and shirt, and my father 
would buy me the black boots and sombrero. Before the sun, my father 
left for the almonds. After my mother made coffee, she opened the side 
door and all day, women came in and out. She had chairs in the room 
where she sewed, and cakes and cupcakes all over the three tables in 
the dining room. 
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The girls would stare at me and I would stare back. The mothers 
complained about gueros and gabachos and ICE and la migra coming 
in the fields—about how the white people at their jobs were all talking 
again about fucking Mexicans, and go back where you came from. And 
my mother would say while she sewed, “Pinche Solvang! What did the 
Dutch do for California? Dairies. And every single person working at 
the dairies? Mexican. Pinches clogs and braids and milkpails.” 

Her friend Teti would laugh and say, “The right braids. The right 
shoes. The milkpails!” 

“Pinche tower and pea soup,” my mother would say. 

“Windmill,” Leti would say. “It’s a windmill.” 

“I don’t care,” my mother would say. 

She would hold up the green skirt with so many ruffles it looked like 
a giant head of lettuce in her arms and say, “Tet me put on this skirt 
and braid my hair and I’m a pinche alien! No more mojados! Aliens! 
Pendejos! Like I’m not a human! Go back to Mexico, alien!” 

Leti bit her lips. I always wondered why women bit their lips and 
their red lipstick had dents in it but my father and my uncles never bit 
their lips. Their mouths didn’t do that. If they were mad they spit or 
they hit something. 

My mother said, “Cabronas! This bitch yelled at me in Kmart once 
and told me to go back where I came from, and I said, Sultana? You go 
back to Iowa or wherever you came from. Indiana. With no Indians. I 
never went to Mexico my whole life!” 

I had never been to Kmart. I stared at my mother’s face, gold, and 
her eyebrows up in her forehead and her cheeks red. Like a nectarine. 
My mother’s hands had stopped near the needle that scared me. It was 
like a live insect. It hummed and chattered. Every day she said, “Stay 
away from the needle, Angel. Mijo. I mean it.” 

Every night that summer, my father and I ate in the living room 
while we watched baseball at night, and my mother sewed and made 
cupcakes until the sun came up. I don’t think she ever slept. 


I sat under the old mulberry tree in the yard and read my book. I 
watched the kids in the park and on the street and in the cars and trucks 
along the sidewalk outside our wire fence. I listened to their words 
and saw how they moved their hands. He got gotted. A gun of fingers. 
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The cat flattened on Sudan Street. Muerte, my father said. A little girl 
cried. Midnight! Midnights dead! My kittycat! She was my kittycat! Her 
brothers came and got her and the next day the cat was gone. 

Gato. Cat. Kitty. 

Mija! Es un bowwow! Watchate! 

Perro. Dog. Bowwow. 

There were three languages. Four. Five. I closed my eyes. 

For each word, there was not just Spanish or English. There was a 
third choice. Or fourth. 

Conejo. Rabbit. Bunny. 

Polio. Chicken. KFQfool. 

Fuck you, ese, get in the ranfla, that bitch ain’t for you, ey? You 
gonna get us gotted. 

Shit! Pass the damn pelota, pendejo! You don’t even got no shot! 

The worst was huevos. That was eggs. But sometimes a woman 
would say to my mother that some boyfriend had lost his huevos and 
he was a pinche puto. Huevos. Cojones. Balls. The soccer ball was the 
fuckin’ pelota. 

Nuts. That’s what the cop said to my father when we were stopped 
on the freeway, and I had been looking for Magic Mountain. 

“Get her out of the van. You don’t want to fight me, sir. You might 
lose a nut. Accidento, comprende? Senor?” 


In August, she was making dresses for a quinceanera, and Leti came to 
help her every day. Two sewing machines in the room. August 20. My 
mother walked around saying vente vente vente like some song on the 
radio. The material was slippery. She told me it was gold satin. Once 
she was trying to keep it from sliding out on the little silver part of 
the machine and the needle got her pointer finger. The needle went 
through her whole finger next to the fingernail and my mother didn’t 
scream. I saw the blood. She went to the bathroom for a long time with 
Leti. But she cried when she saw the gold cloth had blood on it, and 
they had to buy more. 

It was when she came out of the bathroom all wet from the faucet, 
Leti trying to wash off the blood from my mother’s sundress, that I saw 
her belly. She was pregnant. 

My mother sewed for days. She had a vein at the side of her forehead 
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and it looked like blue yarn someone had slipped inside her skin. She 
had two veins in the back of her leg. The left one. The right foot stepped 
on the pedal. Petal. Pedal. The needle whirred like a hummingbird but 
the beak could kill you, I thought. My mother didn’t talk at all now. 
She had rivers of words inside the veins and they got bigger and bigger. 

The Espinozas picked up the dresses on August 20. My mother 
slept for two days. I was afraid to heat tortillas on the stove because 
the blue flame was not for me, so I put them outside on a rock and the 
sun was so hot the tortillas toasted dry. I broke them in pieces and ate 
them with Otter Pops. Then when my father came home, she made 
enchiladas and rice and beans, and she told him we had to have a rock 
wall. Not a fence. Not with babies coming. 

We had to go to San Fernando. There were no stones in Buttonwillow. 
My uncles had piles of rocks everywhere on their land. 

We left on the Saturday afternoon before Labor Day. My father told 
the men of the almonds he was not going to work Monday. He had 
never done that before. 

We borrowed an old white van from my father’s friend Adolph, and 
I sat in the back, high up on three pillows so I could see outside, and 
the pillows in case my mother and I got tired and wanted to sleep. In 
the back of the van, my mother had stacked three crates, full of boxes 
of panquesitos for the birthday party of Uncle Rafa’s daughter Lily. She 
was going to be ten. 

My mother always made me count the panquesitos. She said people 
ordered 100 cupcakes but she told me to count the circles in the baking 
tins. Twenty-four. Twenty-four. Twenty-four. Twenty-four. That was 
ninety-six, she showed me. That was how America worked. There was 
no easy way to make 100 and so people got what they got. 

She told me I would start kindergarten the day after we got home. 
She told me I would be superior in math and English. I read everything. 
I read the frosting packets and cake-mix boxes and egg cartons. I read 
the tortilla packages and the writing on the bags of beans. I counted 
everything in my head. My father took me twice to the almonds when 
he forgot tools, and I waited on the side of the trees. I counted all the 
rows between the trees, and the buckets that held the pesticides, and 
the sharp spikes on the barbed wire around the maintenance shed. 

We drove on the 5 Freeway. I saw the number again and again. I 
tried to count the almond trees as we drove but it was too hot and 
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I felt sick. My mother said, “Close your eyes until I tell you Magic 
Mountain.” I had seen the pictures on posters in the store. Roller 
coasters and waterfalls. 

But I slept until we bumped over the driveway into my uncles’ land. 

We stayed for two days. There were fourteen primos and primas. 
Uncle Mario had four kids. Uncle Rafa had five kids. Uncle Jose had 
five kids. They all teased my father. I was already six, and no brothers! 
They teased my mother—she’d better have twins in there. 

Their land was piled everywhere with rocks and they had two black 
trailers. The rocks came down the San Fernando River whenever it 
rained. Big white rocks and medium gray stones and smaller black 
ones. My uncles and cousins had them all sorted. We went into the 
riverbed high up in the hills and my father and his brothers loaded the 
trailers with the larger rocks. I knew my father chose the whitest ones 
for my mother. I picked up the prettiest black stones that glittered in 
the sun, and Uncle Jose said, “Those are only good for decoration, mijo, 
but we’ll find a place for them.” 

Uncle Jose would come back to Buttonwillow with us and build the 
walls. Fie hooked up the trailer to his troca, and filled the truck bed 
with the smaller gray rocks. Then we opened the back of the van and 
dumped out the crumbs of frosting from the plastic crates. The frosting 
was like fairy crystals on the ground. The preschool teacher had read 
Hansel and Gretel to us. The brother and sister had boring white bread 
crumbs. I had pink and green and blue, like magic pebbles. 

Uncle Jose said, “Mijo! Stop looking all dreamy and put the rocks in 
your crate, man. You wanted all those little black ones.” 


On the way home, the van was chugging up the freeway like Thomas 
the Tank Engine. We were going up into the mountains. The rocks 
must have been heavy. Uncle Jose and the trailer were behind us, but 
his truck was powerful. I could hear the roaring behind us. 

My mother had just said, “Maybe Magic Mountain is soon,” and 
then we saw bright blue and red lights behind us. Two cop cars. 

“Pinche Santa Clarita,” my mother said. My uncles had said all the 
police lived in Santa Clarita. They built walls all the time for cops. So I 
thought that was where they had to live. For their jobs. Like when we 
lived on Main Drain Road, in the almonds. 
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One policia went to my father and one to my mother. They said, 
“ID? Where’s your ID? Get out of the van.” 

My mother said, “I am the passenger.” She folded her arms and 
looked straight through the window. She didn’t even look at his face. 

He said, “Doesn’t matter. This is a drug check. Get out of the fucking 
van. All of you.” 

We stood on the side of the freeway and then he looked at her 
stomach. “Where’s your ID?” 

“I don’t drive.” 

“Well, you better have something. Him too.” 

He pointed at me. “You all born in the US? Or Mexico?” 

Uncle Jose had two policia by his troca. My mother held my shoulder 
tight because there was a mountain beside us and the cars were going 
by so fast the tiny dried bushes blew sideways around my feet. 

My mother was so mad she was putting twelve spells on them to die, 
chanting words inside her head and I could see the words in her mouth 
and the hate inside her eyes. Inside the black spokes around her pupils. 
We have dark green irises—me and my mother— and black lines like 
wagon wheels are inside our eyeballs. Now I have two brothers and a 
sister—all of their eyes are dark brown like my father’s, but I always 
remember looking inside my mother’s eyes by the freeway. 

The cops talked to Uncle Jose in English. My mother refused to speak 
to them. They made Uncle Jose take off his shirt. He had tattoos on his 
chest that said Flaco and San Fernando, but he wasn’t flaco now—he 
was big. He said we were taking rocks up to his brother’s house to build 
a wall. The cops said we were drug mules, were using the Grapevine 
to take methamphetamine and marijuana to Fresno and Bakersfield. 
They searched our whole van. They took the insides of the doors off 
and put them on the ground. I could smell the cigarette smoke when 
cars went by. From windows. I could even smell perfume once. 

They made my dad and his brother take out all the rocks from the 
plastic crates in the back of the van. They had to put them in piles 
beside the freeway. There was one drop of frosting on the carpet of 
the van. One cop picked it up with his gloves and held it like it was a 
diamond in a movie. 

My mother said, “Eat it.” 

He said, “What’s this? What the hell is this?” 

My mom said, “Eat it. It will make you happy.” In her mouth she 
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wanted him to die. The drop was green. If she could have turned it into 
poison, like a little tiny green apple, like we were all standing in the 
woods, like we were in Snow White, she would have. 

He said, “Are you fucking kidding me? What the hell? Do you want 
me to put cuffs on you right now?” 

My mother said, “Eat it. It’s-” And then she lost the word. She 
said, “It’s-” 

I said, “Frosting. Icing.” Even then, I kept thinking of why they 
called it something cold when it was never cold. 

The cop looked at me as if he wanted to kill me. He had the shiny 
badge on, and the sun was hot. He said, “Fuck this,” and he dropped the 
frosting on the ground and he went over to talk to the other cop, who 
was making my uncle unload the rocks from the trailer. They stood 
there talking while my dad and my uncle put all the rocks back, while 
they put the doors of the van back together, and then they drove off in 
their two cars. 

It was seven years ago. If that shit happened now, they would have 
grabbed my mom and thrown her on the ground. They would have 
arrested all of us and called ICE and tried to make us go back to 
Mexico. My father’s mother had gone to the tiny rancho in Zacatecas 
to see her abuela when she was dying, and she went into labor, and 
she made my grandfather drive her back up to California, twenty-four 
hours while she was holding my father inside her body and screaming, 
so he could be born here. Because she knew. In the morning, my dad 
was born in Calipatria. 

When I was in high school, my father told me he was the spirit of an 
old lady. He was born, and the next day she died. She was Bernadita, 
and they named my dad Bernardo. 


“Mules? Mules?” my dad said when they were gone, and my mother 
was helping me in the back, blowing on the hot metal seat belt that 
burned me so I screamed. They had dumped the ice out of the cooler. 
My mother blew on the seat belt buckle. 

“Mule is what they call the ones who carry the drugs,” Uncle Mario 
said in Spanish to my dad. 

Donkey Mule Ass Burro I thought and my mother threw the seat belt 
across the van. 
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“Take me to the store,” my mother said. “Right now.” 

We got off at the exit where she pointed—she could see a store. 
Ralph’s. She and I went inside. She held my hand. Ralph’s was giant. 
The store in Buttonwillow was tiny. My mother and I were alone. She 
bought cold juice for me, and Coke for my father and Jose. Crackers, 
and peppery beef jerky, which my father liked but never bought. More 
ice for the cooler. By the register was a tower of books. Little Golden 
Books. I saw Poky Little Puppy. But I had read that. I saw Tawny Scrawny 
Lion. I took out the book and held it to my shirt, and my mother took 
it away from me. She put it in her plastic basket. 


I was staring at the cover of the book in the back seat, so I didn’t ask 
about Magic Mountain. 

In the back yard, while they were building the wall, I read Tawny 
Scrawny Lion. The lion wants to eat the fat little rabbit, but the fat little 
rabbit and his brothers and sisters make the lion happy and feed him 
carrot and fish soup. 

The fields behind our house looked like the lion’s fur—the dead 
grass was short and tufted and gold. When my father and Jose went 
inside to rest from the heat, I stayed under the tree. 

Marquis from next door came through the gate in the old wire fence. 
My father and Uncle Jose had started the wall in the front. Marquis was 
twelve. He was in sixth grade. I had seen him on the playground that 
week, my first week of school. 

Marquis said, “What you readin’, lil homie? Shoot, I remember that 
book. That is a punk-ass lion right there. Who drew him like that? 
Some old white motherfucker. That’s supposed to be Africa? Just like 
this block supposed to be Sudan?” 

In the book were eight animals. Marquis sat down beside me and 
said, “See, this shit makes no sense. You got a camel, which is from the 
desert, and a hippo, and they gotta have water. You got a monkey and 
a zebra, from Africa, and then the kangaroo gotta be from Australia. 
This book is old.” He opened it to the first page. “My mom says look 
here to see how old a book is. Shit! Look here. 1952. This book says 
Wisconsin. And they trying to make us think it’s Africa.” He gave me 
back the book. Marquis was tall and his hair was braided. Six years 
later, he went to college to play football. I showed him to my father on 
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television. 

I remember trying to figure out the last page. The lion was fat 
as butter, sleek as satin, and jolly as all get-out. I remember writing 
those words when I brought paper home from kindergarten. Butter. 
Mantequilla. Margarina. Nucoa. Satin was the gold my mother had 
sewn, the sliding slippery liquid in her fingers, and I had no idea what 
sleek meant. Jolly as all get-out I never understood until I was sixteen 
and watched some British movie. 

I listened to my father and my uncle throwing rocks onto piles. The 
heavy thud and knock. I turned the pages fast because they would call 
me soon to stack the small black stones I’d chosen. The grass was green 
on some pages, and brown on some pages, and the hills were black. The 
hills were black behind our house that summer because there was a fire 
near the oil field. My father said one cigarette burned 842 acres. I was 
afraid of cigarettes because he said that. 

We had rabbits in Buttonwillow. Black hills. My father said there 
were bears in the mountains. I asked my mother where Sudan was and 
she shrugged. One night, years later, when my brothers and sister were 
all asleep and my mother sewed in her room, my father and I were 
watching baseball. When the game was over, I thought he was asleep 
beside me, and I changed the channel to COPS, some random night in 
Dallas, Texas, and my father got up right away and said, “Apaga, mijo. 
Nunca vuelvas a ver eso.” He went to his room, and I sat there for a 
few minutes before I rolled up in my blanket to sleep. I had lost my 
bedroom because I was big now. He shut his door. 

Turn it off. Never watch that again. 

The needle stopped for a minute. Then it went harder and harder, 
like a strange woodpecker bird attacking the dark. 
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ELIZABETH STROUT 

Hunts and Saboteurs 


What you need to understand is this: Skeeter was really very fat. It would 
be impossible to tell this story without mentioning that fact. She would 
mention it herself once in a while, although in the past this would usually 
be in the midst of an altercation with her husband, who was not fat. 
“You’ve never been called a blubber-butt by some beastly little child!” 
she would scream during a moment of distress, her face red, her nose 
pale, her eyes naked-looking because their lashes were so light, and John 
would wince and turn away, saying nothing; he was not a fighter, never 
had been, had always hated any displays of that sort. This trait was a 
source of marital discord over the years—his unwillingness to fight—and 
the other source of their discord had been the affair he had in America 
with the woman who had run the college bookstore. 

But that—at the time of this story—was many years before. Now 
Skeeter and John, who had retired from teaching at Kings College 
London, lived a rather quiet life in a small village in West Essex, and 
their fights, fewer and far between, had little of the wallop they used to 
have when Skeeter’s humiliation delivered itself at its highest pitch. Now 
when Skeeter mentioned being fat it was to usually say it quietly with a 
sigh, after flipping through a fashion magazine that came in the mail. 
“Oh, Johnnie, you don’t know what it’s like to be disabled.” And he would 
pat her hand, placed there on the table like a petulant child’s, and say, “I 
love you, dear,” because he almost did, and almost always had. 

John spent his days in his small study overlooking the garden and 
writing scholarly articles on the industrialist Winthrop McCormick, 
and in the evening, he worked carefully in the garden, planting the 
arrangements of foxgloves and peonies and lemon geraniums, feeding 
the roses that he had managed to get to grow up over the wooden arbor. 
Skeeter spent most of her day at the cluttered kitchen table, sketching 
designs for the quilts she made, drinking tea, picking at cheese, nibbling 
at apples, and sometimes she worked in the sewing room that John had 
built for her a few years ago. Once a week, she taught a quilting class at 
the old church hall, and John, looking out his study window, would see 
her lumbering down the path slowly, basket in her hand. 
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They had two children, and the oldest, whose name was Francine, 
was a museum curator who had been living in Italy for seven years 
now; she had always been a pleasant person, well-behaved when she 
was young (and thin), and while she was now married, it looked as 
though there might be no children; she seemed to love her job that 
much. Skeeter and John accepted this. 

Their main source of sorrow these days was their son, twenty- 
eight, living in Glasgow and unemployed. They consoled each other, 
murmuring as they got into bed that he was a gentle lad, intrinsically 
good; he would find his way one of these days. What worried them 
most was the physical danger he faced each weekend when he joined 
the hunt saboteurs in the fox hunts in the south. Skeeter, in particular, 
could not stop herself from picturing the possibility of the boy’s pale 
cheek split open with a beagling crop. Many of the saboteurs had met 
with violence before; so far, their son, Peter, had escaped this, but they 
worried constantly of course. What they didn’t mention was their 
surprise that he hadn’t turned out better; they had expected a poet, a 
teacher, someone on his way to being a lecturer at University by now. 
But the boy, who had graduated from the University of Bristol with 
honors, had appeared devoted to the life of a hunt saboteur since. They 
saw in the circles beneath his eyes that he was tired and afraid; he had 
even admitted as much. “It’s battle fatigue,” he would sometimes say, 
slumping his head over his folded arms on the table when he came 
to visit. Sometimes he brought with him other “sabs” as they were 
called—and Skeeter and John always felt alarmed at the grottiness of 
this crew, at their vulgar language and their ripped clothing, and again, 
with all of them, the look of fear behind their eyes. Skeeter cooked for 
them; vegan meals of course, no dairy products at all. 

Peter was not good-looking, though they told each other that he 
was handsome in his way, but with his drooping eyes and dirty hair, 
and short stature, John was often struck with a pang at the sight of him. 
John himself—at least he considered this to be true, and there was a lot 
of truth to it with his high cheekbones and very dark eyes—John had 
been, and still was, a good-looking man. Sensitive but masculine, he 
liked to think. 

At any rate, Peter had managed to sleep with girls, and this cheered 
John. These days, Peter was even living in a flat with a woman called 
Meryl, a sweet-looking apologetic young girl, who had made it clear, 
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in spite of her reticent nature, that she did not care for John. She found 
him sexist, Peter had confessed to his father with a tired wave of his 
hand, as if this was nothing his father should worry about, and in truth 
John did not care what Meryl thought of him. John didn’t particularly 
trust the word sexist, or the people who used it. But he was grateful that 
his son should at least be enjoying the pleasures of sex. Meryl’s hair 
was brown, shoulder-length, and she didn’t wear a bra, and didn’t, even 
with her shy nature, seem to care a whit about tossing her visibly large 
and pendulous breasts about beneath her jersey jumper. 

John was surprised to find his own concupiscent nature to have 
waned very little over the years; he had rather been hoping old age 
would take the edge off his ever-lurking desire, but often enough as 
he sat at his desk and the afternoon shadows fell over the holly tree 
in the garden, he would feel the stirrings of his groin, the longing for 
pale breasts seen in dusky light, sheets twisted and soiled, pink nipples 
moving toward him. At times it was just awful, the desire he felt. He 
did not feel desire for his wife, and he had not for many years, though 
he still (very rarely) made love to her, and when he did he imagined the 
wide-opened legs of Jeannette Montoy, or sometimes—though these 
he had never seen—the smooth pale buttocks of Janice Tucker. Once, 
he even let himself imagine the shyly angry face of Meryl, her guilty 
little cries at having been brought to such pleasure by an old sexist like 
him. It was usually in the middle of the afternoon that this sadness 
settled over him, the alarming fear that he might never again happily 
screw a woman. 

Still and all, he was able to accept this, being a man who despised 
self-pity. And he was grateful enough for what his life had now brought 
him: his garden, his wife’s easy wit, her immeasurable companionship. 
He pushed back his chair and went to retrieve the mail at the front 
door, and found Skeeter just returned from her quilting class, red¬ 
faced from stooping down, waving a white envelope in her hand, and 
saying, “A letter from Janice, isn’t that nice?” 


The girl was coming to visit. Both Skeeter and John still thought of 
Janice Tucker as a girl because she was one, eighteen years old, when 
they first met her on the small campus in Upstate New York, where 
John had taught British History classes for two years; he had taken a 
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year’s leave from the University of London on a whim, and then had 
extended it one more year while they were there in America. By now 
Janice was almost forty years old and married, living back in her home¬ 
town of Crosby, Maine. She cut hair for a living. She had never had any 
children. John, on a trip to the United States a few years ago, had been 
able to visit her briefly and found her to be surprisingly unchanged. 
Her eyes were the same large light brown eyes he had first seen gazing 
at him from the front row of his class on Britain and The Great Depres¬ 
sion. Her husband proved to be a fey sort of fellow, not the type (John 
thought privately as they pumped hands) to see the girl’s true soul, but 
they appeared happy together, though how could one ever know these 
things for sure. He had reported this to Skeeter, who never traveled 
anymore, and who had not seen Janice since Janice had flown to Lon¬ 
don when they still lived there, some years before, recovering from a 
love affair with a man who had gone mad. Both Skeeter and John were 
relieved when she finally married a man from her hometown. “Not a 
man who will go mad,” John had assured his wife. 

Still, Skeeter, seated at the kitchen table, pushing aside half-empty 
teacups, scanned the letter again, and said, “I hope everything’s 
all right.” There was nothing to indicate otherwise: the letter was 
cheerful, Janice’s husband had, for her birthday, given her this trip 
to England to see her old friends, she was packing her bags, and she 
would see them soon. Was there still that Bed and Breakfast that 
Skeeter had mentioned in letters down the road from them? There 
was, and that afternoon, Skeeter ambled off down the walk to reserve 
her a room. 

For John, it was as though a shaft of sunlight had come into his 
life, a soft mist of gold settling over his day so that nothing seemed 
mundane or dull or tiresome. He worked hard in the garden getting it 
ready, standing back, wandering around, surveying it from all angles, 
picturing how it would look to Janice when she first came up the 
walk. He was pleased with the settled aspect of it, the gentleness of 
the wild geranium stalks. He trimmed the grass around the edge of 
the peony bed, getting down on his hands and knees, rearranging 
the stones that made a path between the peonies and anemones. He 
trimmed and mowed and weeded; his knee became sore from the 
kneeling, and in the evenings, watching the telly, he wrapped a warm 
towel around it. 
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“You’d think the Queen was coming,” Skeeter said to him, but 
she looked forward to the girl’s arrival as well. “Oh, we’ll have some 
laughs,” she said. 

Francine was rung up first, and when Francine heard of Janice’s 
pending arrival, she said, “Oh, do tell her I say hello!” 

Peter was rung up in Glasgow and he said he’d come down while 
Janice was there. “Do you think she’ll remember playing Hatchet with 
me?” and Skeeter assured him that Janice would remember, though she 
herself had forgotten until right now the game he and Janice used to 
play when Janice babysat for him, tossing a ball hit by a stick back and 
forth. Catch It, the game was called, but they used to call it Hatchet; 
Peter often taking the stick and pretending to chop Janice’s head off. 

“It’ll be quite good to see her again,” Peter said, and Skeeter hung 
up, pleased to have heard enthusiasm in her son’s voice. She had been 
especially worried since the news a fortnight ago: on the telly was 
footage of a hunt being sabbed. Most distressingly, a horse was killed. 
One of the sabs, hiding in the shrubs, ran out before the horse and the 
horse reared back, startled, falling badly; eventually it had to be shot. 
Skeeter and John, leaning forward, watched as the sab was led away in 
handcuffs, his head down, and he wasn’t, which is the only thing that 
mattered of course, their son. The next night on the telly was the hunter 
who had been thrown from the horse, a pompous, gaunt-eyed Lord 
So-and-So, who proclaimed hunting to be a gracious sport, containing 
the pleasures of any art form. “Why, it’s quite like sex, really,” he said, 
with a queer smirk, and Skeeter made a sound of disgust and turned 
the telly off. 

She would like to have discussed this with Peter, but he was a 
taciturn young man, not particularly forthcoming about his life. She 
thought he was especially so with her, as though he had harbored some 
deep resentment over these years, as though perhaps, remarkably, in 
his memory it was his father who was the innocent one during those 
tumultuous times in America; times, she acknowledged, that must 
have taken a toll on their children. Francine, being older, simply chose 
to stay away from home until dinner time, and then would go to her 
room. But Skeeter could still remember how Peter would run into their 
bedroom at night, woken by her shouts at John. His soft, young boy 
skin moist with fear, he would ask frantically if his father was going 
away. And yet in the end it was Peter himself who went away, going 
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to Scotland to boarding school; Francine had gone to boarding school 
as well, but she seemed to fare better, as she did with all things. Even 
now Skeeter was not sure the decision was sound. She was surprised 
sometimes to realize that she could have none of her sons childhood 
to do over again; startled to think they might have harmed him when 
they loved him so. 


Skeeter sat in her friend Daphnes back garden, running her hand over 
the worn wooden arm of the bench, and said, “Her father made her eat 
dog food,” explaining the story of Janice Tucker. 

“I see.” Daphne, thin as a stick in her lavender dress, bent down to 
pull a weed from the garden. “That’s quite interesting then. This would 
explain her attachment to John.” Daphne was a psychiatrist, and Skeeter 
could not help but feel at times, as Daphne pronounced the words, “I 
see,” that she did in fact see more than most people, did in fact know 
more about life. Although quite possibly, Daphne knew nothing more 
than to say “I see” with a good deal of thoughtful authority; this had 
occurred to Skeeter as well. 

“And the mother?” Daphne asked. 

“Died when the girl was three,” Skeeter said. “Auto accident, I 
believe.” 

“Well, that’s quite sad then, isn’t it.” Daphne placed a thumb firmly 
over an ant that had crawled up the arm of the bench. 

“Quite sad,” Skeeter agreed. 

“Did you ever feel she was in love with John?” Daphne asked this in 
her direct way, turning to gaze at Skeeter. 

“Oh, goodness.” Skeeter glanced down at her chest and brushed at it 
with her fingers, as though there might be crumbs. “She may have had 
a bit of a crush, but she was practically a member of the family, you 
know. During those years.” 

“Yes,” Daphne said. “I see.” She gazed up at the sky and said, “Well, 
John is quite an attractive man, isn’t he? I’d make a play for him myself 
if I wasn’t such good friends with you.” She laughed, as she always did 
when she said this to Skeeter. Her own husband was a mathematician, 
a thin, obsequious man with dreadful teeth. 

“Pretty eyes,” Skeeter said. “Extraordinary eyes.” 

“Janice, you mean. Is she clever then?” 
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“Oh, yes. But not sophisticated at all. A bit odd, that. She came from 
a small town in Maine, and she’s moved back there now. But the girl 
never seemed to have any sense of her own value. Not a clue.” 

“Yes, I see.” Daphne reached down to scratch lightly at her ankle. 
“Being served dog food for dinner, why would you.” 

“Well, exactly,” Skeeter agreed. Many years before, in America, Skeeter 
had gone to a psychiatrist herself; she had fallen in love with him. He had 
been an older man with a German accent; Skeeter had gone to see him 
after Johns affair. Perhaps patients fell in love with Daphne. Skeeter had 
a hard time imagining this, and she was not going to ask. 

“People talked,” Skeeter began to say, “about the friendship—” 
but there was a loud crash from the kitchen and Daphnes husband 
appeared in the window, grinning his mouthful of awful teeth. “Not to 
worry,” he called, waving his hand. 

“You were saying,” asked Daphne, who did not bother to wave back 
at her husband. 

“Oh,” Skeeter said vaguely. “I’ve forgotten, I guess.” She didn’t wish, 
after all, to share the things that people had said about John’s friendship 
with Janice Tucker. 

“Cuts hair?” Daphne asked. “Do you mean she’s a beautician then?” 

“I suppose she is,” Skeeter said. 

“Children?” asked Daphne. 

“No,” Skeeter said. 

“Ah,” said Daphne, tapping her finger on the arm of the bench. “I see.” 


John stood at the kitchen sink gazing through the window at his garden, 
imagining a walk through the meadows with Janice Tucker, the two of 
them pausing to lean on the rail of a fence, their conversation faltering 
until she finally turned to him with apologetic desire in her light brown 
eyes. “Yes,” he would say, “of course we have always felt this,” and he 
would allow her small, childlike hand to touch his face... 

“She’s a middle-aged woman by now,” Skeeter said, coming in and 
seating herself at the table. “I was speaking of her to Daphne.” 

John placed teacups and plates into the sink. At no point in their 
long marriage was Skeeter able to keep their house clean. He thought 
it should be pointed out to the Feminist Meryl that he did the washing 
up continually, and without complaint. 
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“Oh, I know you don’t take Daphne seriously,” Skeeter said, biting 
into an apple, and it was true that John had no use for the study of 
psychology. 

But he asked, “And what does Daphne have to say on the subject of 
our Janice, dear?” ffe put a rinsed saucer into the dish drain. 

Skeeter frowned as she searched for a piece of apple that had 
dropped onto her chest. “Only that the girl yearns for a father. That she 
sees you as a father.” 

John dried his hands on a dish towel, ffe said, “f leave these 
philosophies to you, my dear,” because he did not want to hear about 
Janice wanting him as a father, ffe did not care to think that her 
childlike aspects were attractive to him, although in fact they were, ffe 
did not like to think of the large difference in their ages, he did not 
want to be placed in the role of some child-molesting old man. ffe 
patted his wife on the shoulder as he walked out the door. 

A wood pigeon in the pear tree cooed as John walked round the 
garden slowly, thinking to himself how pleasing was the sound women 
make during love. His own wife had never made these sounds, and 
he always held this against her, in spite of knowing that her Catholic 
childhood took its unpleasant toll, in spite of knowing that she did try, 
with the tenacity of a good student, and knowing that her alarming 
weight gain, beginning with the first days of their brief courtship, was 
somehow tied to these particular fears. 

He preferred to think of Jeannette Montoy; how she would whimper, 
cry out, speak obscenities in the sunlight of her bedroom, her eyes 
tightly shut. He had known from the start it would end. Knowing this, 
he had been curiously driven to write down the entire sordid thing, 
meticulously detailed, into wire-rimmed notebooks, a gesture that 
Skeeter’s psychiatrist later said indicated he had wished to be found 
out. He had not wished to be found out. Who would wish those 
dreadful scenes, the alarming fear that he might actually lose his wife, 
his children? He was deeply and genuinely sorry for the pain inflicted. 
And yet bending down to snap the head off a gone-by geranium, and 
hearing the wood pigeon coo, John knew he could not say he wished 
the affair never happened; it was one of the great things of his life. 
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The sun falls against the old stone wall of the library, catching the 
crevices of golden moss above the bus stops bench, while Skeeter, 
studying her fingernails, reports that she is better than she has been in 
years; it has taken her a long time to accept that she is fat, but to tell the 
truth, she finally has. 

Janice Tucker, dazed from her flight and the two hours of 
uncomfortable sleep—induced by a tablet for people with colds and 
also a glass of wine—wonders if Skeeter is telling the truth. Janice tends 
to believe what people tell her, especially people she loves, and she loves 
Skeeter, but she wonders why, having been in this village less than an 
hour, Skeeter should be taking a moment to rest on the bus-stop bench 
to tell her it is now fine that she is fat. Still, Janice says earnestly, “Well, 
good, Skeeter, that’s really good.” 

“You look wonderful, by the way,” Skeeter says, holding up a hand 
and squinting against the sun. “You look quite wonderful.” She says this 
because it is not true; the girl’s face is pale, and there are a number of 
wrinkles around her pretty eyes. 

“Thanks,” Janice says. “I feel like shit. I mean, from the flight.” 

Skeeter nods, continuing to squint, and wonders what her husband 
would say; he hates profanity in women. “She has a natural refinement 
to her,” John had said of Janice years ago. 

“Of course,” Skeeter says. “But in general. You look quite good.” 

“Thanks,” Janice says again, wondering if she is supposed to tell 
Skeeter that she looks good too, not knowing how she can do this 
without appearing dishonest, since Skeeter is fatter than ever and her 
hair is dirty as well. Also, she looks old. 

“Yes,” Skeeter says. “So.” She puts her hands in her lap, suddenly 
uncertain. She is hot, the sun bothers her terribly, it always has, and 
she is faintly nauseated from fatigue; she had been awake, thinking 
of Jeannette Montoy, for most of the night. Lying on her side, hands 
tucked beneath her cheek, she had imagined herself as puffy and 
pathetic as a dead blowfish swollen in the dark, and tears had squeezed 
from her eyes. There had been some comfort in them; a curious tiny 
pleasure at the pity she felt for herself, a woman wronged. 

It didn’t last. It never did, that minuscule pleasure of self-pity, so 
tender it seemed almost to be a form of love, and turning over in the 
dark she, had felt again the despair of her failure as a wife; she felt again 
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a loathing of all the parties involved. And it was this that had brought 
her back around to Janice Tucker, who had arrived on campus that fall. 
A mere coincidence, that’s all. Janice Tucker arriving in their lives the 
same year that Jeannette Montoy, the hippy-ish-looking woman who 
ran the college bookstore, whose small daughter had called Skeeter a 
“blubber-butt” on the sidewalk one day (and in front of young Peter 
no less!)—this dreadful woman had pressed herself against John in 
the bookstore one day and said, “If you want me, I’m yours.” John had 
fallen like a mere stick in the wind. After twenty-five years of marriage. 

It could still make Skeeter feel ill. She could still picture things she 
had read in the wire-rimmed notebooks that John had begged her not 
to read when she had found them; taking them into the bathroom 
and locking the door, she had sat on the cover of the toilet seat as she 
read: Jeannette Montoy wearing edible underpants. Jeannette Montoy, 
naked, bent over the bed. Jeannette Montoy sitting astride her husband, 
speaking obscenely of her fantasies with women. Last night, Skeeter’s 
heart, as it often did when she pictured these things, beat faster with 
a queer, nauseating kind of excitement, and she finally hoisted herself 
out of bed to go into the kitchen where she grilled herself a cheese 
sandwich, eating it in little bites. In the dim light of the table lamp, a 
cup of hot cocoa in her hand, she reminded herself that Janice Tucker 
had nothing to do with her own recrudescent marital distress. “You 
must divide and conquer,” that horrible old man who taught English 
Literature had told her at a dinner party, squeezing himself up to 
Skeeter. “And don’t hold off—the girl is still dumb. But she won’t be 
for long.” 

And now sitting on the bus-stop bench in the sun, Skeeter talks 
aimlessly, pointing out how the Warmbys have no curtains on their 
windows. Janice obediently follows her gaze. “People think this is very 
strange, a bit funny, you know,” Skeeter says. And then abruptly she 
says, “Tell me what’s become of Jeannette Montoy.” 

Janice is startled. “Jesus,” she says truthfully. “How would I know?” 


But the next day is lovely and the day after that: the sky stays blue, 
astonishing for this part of England, and a continual breeze keeps 
Skeeter cool. The breeze tosses the tips of the holly tree’s branches 
and rustles through the garden, which Janice has exclaimed over with 
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American extravagance. “Gee, John,” she keeps saying, “its beautiful. It 
really is.” John nods. His knee hurts and he is careful not to limp so that 
he won’t appear an old man in her eyes. 

On the third day, Peter and Meryl arrive from Glasgow and Peter 
blushes when Janice kisses him. “Do you remember how we used to 
play Hatchet?” she asks him immediately, running her hand down his 
arm. “Gee, you were just a kid. ” She looks at Meryl and says, “A cute kid,” 
which is a lie; he was a pale, peculiar child, teased by other children for 
his British accent; she felt sorry for him, anybody would. Meryl turns 
her head away. Janice questions Peter about his hunt sabbing, and John 
sees in the awkwardness of his son’s responses that the lad is attracted 
to Janice. For some reason this pleases him immensely. “Well, Jeeze,” 
Janice says, frowning after Peter has reported on the latest sab arrest, 
“you guys be careful.” 

John doubts that hunt saboteuring interests Janice much, but he is 
glad at her politeness, and thinks the visit is going well. At Harriman’s 
in the village for tea, Janice says she loves how each tiny table has real 
flowers on it. Another day, they take a drive in the country, Skeeter 
insisting that Janice sit up front with John while she squeezes herself 
into the back. Janice gives a detailed account of her wedding as John 
maneuvers the curves; at the reception, her great Aunt Ora had fainted 
and was assumed for a moment to be dead, but Phyllis Bibber, who 
was Janice’s English teacher years ago, stepped forward and slapped 
the woman’s face and yelled, “Ora!” and Ora woke up, or came back, or 
whatever she did. “She had such an aura,” Skeeter says from the back 
seat, and John smiles to hear their laughter over this. Their alliance, 
their intimacy, in the smallness of the car, stirs something in his middle. 

By the end of the week, however, it rains, and a certain restlessness 
descends over John. Janice’s visit is almost over and he has not yet been 
with her alone. Meryl and Peter borrow the car to drive to Hamden to 
see a sab in prison there, asking Janice if she would care to come, but 
she declines politely. “Shall we take a walk in the meadows then?” John 
asks, knowing that Skeeter won’t go. With her weight it is all she can do 
to walk to the village. 

“OK,” Janice says, “but won’t we get wet?” 

“Oh, it’s letting up a bit,” says John, peering through the window at 
the rain falling in tiny steady drops before the holly tree. Skeeter loans 
Janice a pair of her rubber boots, two umbrellas are found, and the two 
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of them set off down the road. Skeeter, watching them go, is glad for the 
rest. She eats four biscuits and falls asleep. 

As they start down the path that leads from the church yard into 
the meadows, Janice, turning to John, sees a tiny piece of grass stuck 
to the delicate pocket of skin right below his eye. She holds her finger 
up to halt him. Reaching gently with the tip of her finger, she feels an 
unexpected wave of revulsion at the touch of this fine, crepey skin, cold 
from the damp. “There,” she says. “All gone.” She smiles, their faces 
still close to each other, and anxious that the surprising unpleasantness 
she just felt not be revealed to him, she touches the sleeve of his tweed 
jacket as she moves past him down the path. 

“You wrote me a few years ago,” she says, “about a man in this village 
who had just returned from prison. For embezzling something.” A 
small fear has sprung up within her: that awkwardness will overtake 
them, that they will have nothing to say to each other now that they 
are finally alone. 

“He’s still around,” John says. “I believe his wife is in Skeeter’s 
quilting class.” 

The path is rutted and muddy, and the backs of the heavy rubber 
boots strike against Janice’s calves with each step. She tells John of a 
child-abuse trial in the United States that recently received a great 
deal of press, but she is speaking mostly from nervousness. She is 
actually thinking about a day in John’s office years ago when she had 
gone in to talk about a paper and he had said to her, while the chimes 
from the chapel could be heard across the campus lawn, “Janice, 
you’re confusing the words repel and repulse. For example,” he had 
said, crossing one leg over the other, “If I were to make a pass at you, 
would you be repelled?” His hand moved, stopping at his knee. It had 
seemed an old hand, even back then, sprinkled with age spots, and 
thick veins running over the bony tendons. It was a lovely hand. The 
girls she lived with in the dormitory gossiped about football players 
or hockey stars, hung pictures on their walls of young and muscular 
men, but Janice silently thought of John’s hands, the gentle, sensuous 
hands of an aging man. And yet in his office that day—she had been 
just a freshman—when he asked if she would be repelled if he made 
a pass, she had said nothing. Even now, she is not certain what he 
wanted her to say that day; had he in fact been inviting that sort of 
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thing? With the philosophy professor the next year, that man had 
been far more direct. “I want to go to bed with you,” he had said. But 
for years she had wondered over John’s remark that day. Now she is 
still wondering, as she trudges along next to him in what has become 
heavy mist. 

“Seven years in prison,” John is saying, having recalled another 
famous trial. “Only they let him out after two.” But he is thinking about 
his son, afraid he will get hurt, afraid his son, like the young lad on the 
telly and the one in Hamden right now, may go to prison someday. 

“Can we slow down?” 

He is startled. 

“You’re walking so fast,” Janice says. “Jeeze.” 

“Of course.” She is right, he has been walking quickly, agitated by 
thoughts of his son. They stop for a minute, glancing at the meadows, 
at the falling-down fence. He remembers the light touch of her finger 
as she removed the piece of grass. “Shall we continue?” he asks. “Or 
shall we go back?” His knee is hurting him. 

“Oh, let’s go on,” she says. She feels guilty that touching his face had 
repulsed her so. Or repelled her. Whichever it is. 

“Jolly good, then,” he says. 

They turn and head along the river. Over the horizon the clouds are 
breaking up, yet the air remains heavy, damp. They walk silently now, 
just the sounds of the boots on the path, and the clumping sound as 
Skeeter’s boots hit Janice’s calves. 

It seems remarkable to John that she is here, this girl he has thought 
of so often for so many years. Her freshman year, as she sat right before 
him in the front row of class, he had been slightly destabilized by her 
astonishing eyes, and by her odd almost-shyness. And then one day, he 
had assigned a story written during the Great Depression so the class 
could understand culturally what was happening at that time; it was 
the story of a man who went to a prostitute and bragged about it later 
to his male friends. John saw Janice’s face, her growing quizzical look 
as the girl next to her pontificated about moral values, and John had 
said, “Janice Tucker, what do you think?” He had never heard her voice 
before. “The story is about loneliness,” she said, closing her eyes just 
briefly in what he took to be a sign of disgust at the other girl’s remarks. 
A tiny thrill had gone through him. “Exactly right,” he had said. 
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Tomorrow she will be gone. He wonders if he will ever see her again. 
Skeeter has been urging her to bring her husband next year, to rent a 
cottage nearby, but John doubts this will happen, nor does he think he 
wants it to. 

For years, he has known he would never have her. When he 
propositioned her that day in his office—what a child she had been!— 
he had been immediately ashamed by the blank expanse of naivete that 
shone in her large eyes. To seduce her would have been tantamount to 
molesting a child. And so he had gone to bed with Jeannette Montoy 
instead. Still, he had had his thoughts about Janice, and when it 
became clear the next year that she had handed her innocence over 
to that philosophy professor, he thought he might give it another go- 
round. Although by then Janice had become his childrens sitter and 
his wife’s friend, and he saw that it couldn’t be done. And so, with 
Jeannette Montoy, he had taken his rising passion and made use of it 
there, but without really loving her. All the while he had loved Janice 
Tucker. And—almost—his wife as well. He had never fully understood 
why Janice Tucker had taken hold of him the way she had; he had had 
different (unacted upon) attractions to women far before her, but she 
had his heart in a way no other did. 

He would like to tell this to the girl-woman now—to speak of this 
quietly as they walk. He has loved her dearly, and he has- almost-loved 
Skeeter dearly. In the end they are the only two. He has thought about 
this long and hard and knows it is the truth. 

“John, you’re limping,” Janice exclaims. “We’ve got to get you home.” 


Daphne had called and invited them to a party. Just a little gathering in 
her garden now that the weather’s clearing up; her son and his wife are 
home. “How do you feel about that?” Skeeter asked Janice. “It might be 
fun to go.” Refreshed from her nap, she had brushed her hair. Peter and 
Meryl, having returned from Hamden, were lolling on the floor of the 
living room, reading newspapers they’d spread out before them. 

“I’m not going to any party of the bloody upper classes,” Peter said, 
flipping over a page of the newspaper slowly. Meryl, dropping her eyes, 
was silent beside him. Lying on the floor like that her bottom seemed 
bulbous and wide in her khaki green jeans. “Bloody tables of bloody 
meat, bloody stupid pomposity,” Peter said. 
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Skeeter and John were embarrassed at this, but Janice touched the 
top of the dirty-haired head of Peter. “So we’ll go as your spies.” 

“Right then,” Peter said, allowing himself a grin. Meryl looked at 
Janice briefly before looking away. 


Dark clouds lay heavily over the meadows. Here and there severe 
sunlight broke through, lighting up a pasture of cows in the distance. 
Janice, standing in Daphne’s garden holding a plastic cup of wine in her 
hand, found the scenery tiresome. She was tired of quaintness now; the 
stone barn covered in vines, the weary old house with its rose bushes 
crawling up over the windows. Yet it struck her as the backdrop to 
passion. Something dramatic should be happening here; Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles running across the sunlit meadow. Janice felt beyond 
passion herself. She would like to go home. She had come here, really, 
to see John. But why? She was not unhappy in her marriage. But she was 
not happy either, and assumed this was somehow her fault, something 
she would have to accept. She would like to accept her life as it was; 
this sense of constant yearning tired her, especially as she didn’t know 
exactly what she was yearning for. She finished the wine in her cup. 

“You’ve come all the way from America just to see dear old John?” 
Daphne’s vivid eyes were studying her. 

“Not just John. Skeeter too,” Janice said. 

“Oh, yes. I see.” 

Janice glanced around the garden. Skeeter was off beneath a tree 
talking to an old woman who had the profile of a Halloween witch. 
“What is it that you see?” Janice turned back to Daphne. 

“Excuse me, then?” 

“You said, ‘Oh yes, I see.’ See what?” Janice looked around for a place 
to throw her cup. 

“Why, your claim that you came to see Skeeter as well. One rather 
gets the feeling that it is John who is the big attraction here.” Daphne 
tilted her head as she said this. 

Janice bowed. In a friendly voice she asked, “Will you excuse me? 
I’m not feeling well.” She walked over to a wooden bench by a forsythia 
bush and sat down, looking around for John. 

But John right now was returning home to tend to his aching knee, 
having murmured in Skeeter’s ear that he would be back to drive her 
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home later. He pulled the car over to the side of the road and limped up 
the walk to his cottage. The garden was not so attractive, he thought, a 
bit shabby seeming after this rain. 

“ I’m so mad at you!” The sound startled him, and he stopped 
where he was on the walk. This was Meryl evidently. He had never 
heard her shout before. “I’m so fucking mad at you!” she shouted, and 
John winced. He despised profanity in women, and he despised anger 
uncontrolled. “Asshole!” shouted Meryl, from behind the curtained 
window of Peter’s bedroom; they were not that far from John. Slowly 
he raised his foot to step back. “I could have stayed in fucking Glasgow 
and got my nails done!” Meryl shouted. In the midst of this shocking 
unpleasantness, John was almost amused. Certainly, this woman was 
not a true believer; certainly a woman willing to risk life and limb to 
prevent the death of wild foxes, did not lament her nails going undone. 
“I am so fucking pissed off!” 

John took another careful step backward to let them finish this 
unpleasantness without him, but then suddenly, with abrupt ease, his 
knee gave way, and he fell to the ground almost soundlessly. He tried but 
could not seem to get back up. In a moment, he would have to call out. It 
would be awkward for all of them that he was inadvertently party to their 
disagreement, but he would really have to, in a minute, call out. 

He heard a slap. Another slap. Another. No sound but this slow 
rhythmic repetition of slaps against flesh. An unnaturalness buzzed in 
John’s head, disbelief: Was Meryl slapping his son on the face? 

A moan from Meryl, and then a louder moan while the slapping 
sounds continued and gained speed. Meryl was gasping now, deep 
gasping moans. “Oh, please stop, Peter,” she moaned, cried. “Yes yes 
yes oh God, please don’t stop! Oh please stop Peter!” 

And most remarkable of all was the sound of his son’s voice saying, 
“You bloody blubber-butt cow.” 


Skeeter heaped more potato salad onto her paper plate and stepped 
on the toe of the young wife of Daphne’s son, who was wearing beige 
sandals. “Oh, sorry. Terribly sorry.” The young wife nodded, but Skeeter 
imagined the story would be told to the young wife’s friends back in 
London, how some fat woman stepped on her toe. Broke the bloody 
thing too, the wife might add, to make the story better. 
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Janice waved her hand from where she sat on the bench beneath the 
forsythia bush. “I feel sick,” she said, as Skeeter approached. “I think it 
was that wine.” She squinted her eyes, looking around, adding, “Your 
friend Daphne is kind of a snot.” 

Skeeter sat down beside her on the edge of the bench. “She is a bit, 
isn’t she. At times.” 

Janice, her eyes following Daphne, mused, “I really don’t like her 
at all, if you want to know the truth. She’s not a good friend to you, 
Skeeter.” 

The potato salad rebelled in Skeeter’s stomach. She took another 
bite then put the plate down on her lap. “Oh, I think she is,” she said. 
But the remark made her uneasy. “Let’s ring up John,” Skeeter said. 
“Tell him to come get us.” 


The doctor has wrapped John’s knee in a thick bandage and he lies on 
his bed in the dusk of his room. “Sit with me a minute,” he says to 
Skeeter. 

“Such luck that Peter and Meryl were home.” Skeeter has been 
saying this all evening. “Otherwise you might have been lying there 
for hours.” 

John takes her hand. “I love you,” he tells her. She is surprised by the 
plaintive sincerity of his voice. She sits next to him on the bed, glad the 
house is empty. Peter and Meryl have taken a train back to Glasgow. 
Janice, in her B&B room right now, with a bottle of Pepto Bismol, will 
fly home tomorrow. “Good luck saving the animals,” Janice had called 
to Peter and Meryl as they went to catch their train. To Skeeter she said, 
“Meryl seems nice,” and Skeeter was surprised to hear John respond 
severely, “I don’t care for her myself.” 

“Oh, just because she thinks you’re sexist,” Skeeter had said. “But is 
that true, dear? I think she’s harmless enough.” 

“No woman is harmless enough,” John said, and then added with a 
smile that was more of a grimace, “Just making a sexist joke, dear.” But 
Janice, hearing his words, had experienced a jolt of sadness and loss. 

Skeeter, remembering that look that had crossed Janice’s face, now 
kisses her husband’s hand. “I love you too,” she says. “I’m glad everyone 
is gone.” Through the window, they watch as dusk falls over the garden. 
A spot of light lingers on the stone walkway. The wooden trellis where 
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the roses are now matches the color of dusk so it seems as if the roses 
are climbing on nothing but air. For John, who knows that as long as 
he lives he will never tell Skeeter what he heard as he lay helplessly on 
the ground today, this scene of his garden at twilight fills him with 
ineffable sadness. 

“Are you hungry?” Skeeter asks. She is hungry herself. But John 
shakes his head and in a moment closes his eyes. She can tell from 
his breathing that he is falling asleep. Happiness avails itself to her in 
many ways, she thinks: her husband’s hand she holds, the evening light 
lingering on the meadows, the quiet friendliness of her quilting class, a 
cheese sandwich perfectly done. 

And she thinks again that she was right to bring Janice into their 
lives so many years ago. Divide and conquer, that nasty English 
professor had said to Skeeter that night at that cocktail party, a tipsy 
man leaning into her face. It was unpleasant, the things said about her 
befriending the girl: She’s turned John’s head, said that awful woman 
from the theater department; You’d better watch out, the terrible 
person from the Art Department had said. Skeeter is grateful enough 
to have all this in the past. 

Skeeter yawns, she is sleepy herself. She has the pleasant sensation 
of peacefulness that often arrives when company leaves, yet she is 
faintly aware of something having gone wrong today. Although casting 
her tired, heavy mind about, she cannot seem to figure it out. Closing 
her eyes and beginning to doze, she sees the faces of Peter and Meryl 
and Janice and John, all of them hungry, she thinks. She is really 
getting sleepy now, dozing off, and she pictures all of them, herself 
as well—free somehow, of her bulk. Oddly, they are all on horses in 
a large pasture that looks like Daphne’s garden, in the faint distance 
behind is the garden wall. They are all riding faster and faster, hoof 
beats pounding over the sun-spattered pasture, as though in answer to 
a huntsman’s call. 
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VU TRAN 

Origins 


I was born some time in 1972, in a country I’ve never seen and to parents 
I’ve never known. When I was a few months old, I was left in the care 
of a stranger who will always remain a shadowy figure of inexplicable 
love in my imagination. At some point, this stranger handed me off to 
yet another stranger, a woman who looked nothing like me and would 
become my mother for the next twenty years, raising me on her own 
nine thousand miles from where I started and making a life for me out 
of the remnants of what she herself had escaped, and of course loving 
me too, in her distant, complicated way. 

Years ago, if you had drawn my life for me along these lines, I 
would’ve told you I’d always been fine, that I’d never felt the yearning or 
restlessness I imagine people with stories like mine must feel. I’d never 
been one to wonder about where or whom I came from, or why things 
happened the way they did long ago, when those things were out of 
my hands. We can’t change the past, and anyway, I’d always been more 
impatient for the future and what fate had in store for me. The mystery 
of life, I would’ve insisted, is everything that hasn’t happened yet. 

I don’t believe any of that anymore. I doubt now if I ever truly did. 


What I once knew was this: that my mother came from wealth, the 
third child of a Waspy family from Boston that sold makeup or perfume 
or something beautifully useless like that. She went to private school 
throughout her youth and apparently—and I do believe this—burned 
her school uniform the day after graduation. She made few friends 
at school and was equally alone at home. Where her family enjoyed 
sports and politics and debates at the dinner table, my mother enjoyed 
skipping church on Sundays, reading and eating dinner in her room, 
and taking long solitary walks at night through the park. She wasn’t 
smart enough for the Ivies like her two siblings, but instead of settling 
for mediocrity near home, she went far afield to the University of Tulsa, 
because S. E. Hinton had gone there, and because she’d always liked the 
musical and loved even more the idea of Oklahoma as Indian Territory, 
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a place once as alien and dangerous to Americans as Mexico. It turned 
out to be its own brand of bland American normalcy, but at least it 
was a normalcy that didn’t feel like an inheritance, something she was 
beholden to. She graduated with a BA in English, and with her savings 
and some reluctant help from her parents, she spent a year traveling 
the world: Europe, India, China, Japan. It was only in coming home 
that she started visiting her family less and less and calling them only 
on birthdays and holidays, even refusing money her parents offered 
her. No doubt to their disappointment, she entered nursing school 
and, to their horror, became a Buddhist. I imagine her travels had 
something to do with both. My theory is that she almost died at some 
point during that year abroad, or encountered something supernatural 
or deeply spiritual, or had her heart broken. My only evidence is that 
she never spoke of those travels with anything but vague and troubled 
reverence. She would spend the next decade as an emergency-room 
nurse in Tulsa, embracing her normalcy as best she could and even 
trying her hand at two brief romances, absorbed all the while in the 
news of ever-growing horrors out of Southeast Asia until she broke 
down one day—or perhaps it was that she came to life—and within a 
month jumped on a volunteer plane to Vietnam, where for two years 
she would try every day to put back together the mangled soldiers 
hauled in from battle, some of whom survived, many of whom died, 
and all of whom suffered in ways she would never describe for me. 

All of this, my mother told me piecemeal over the course of twenty 
years. She rarely told stories. What I have of her life before I came along, 
I’ve stitched together from throwaway details she’d tack onto her thoughts 
about something else, something belonging to the life she’d constructed 
alone with me, as though that earlier life had not been consequential 
enough to describe on its own, as though someone else had lived it. 

There’s a black-and-white photo of her I still look at it from time to 
time, that I found while going through her books to decide which ones 
I’d keep for myself. It was wedged inside her copy of Frankenstein like 
a forgotten bookmark, the only photo from her youth I’d ever seen. 
She looks sixteen or seventeen and is standing at the kitchen table in 
a flowery apron, carving Halloween pumpkins with her brother and 
sister, who have her flaxen hair and bright eyes, even her slender neck. 
They look like triplets, all wrist-deep in a pumpkin, all smiling at the 
camera, my mother flashing her big perfect teeth for whoever was 
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snapping the photo. Its a genuine smile. I could always tell when she 
was feigning happiness. It might simply be her youth in the photo, or 
that it captures a time and a world I never belonged to, but I often feel 
as though I’m staring at an alternate version of her there, a separate 
person altogether who might still be alive somewhere in Boston, still 
carving pumpkins every October to amuse and scare children in the 
night. 


She died while I was away for college in Chicago. Cancer had quietly 
stalked her for years, and though she’d been in remission when I was 
in high school, it came back before I graduated. I had offered to put off 
Chicago to take care of her, but she insisted that I go, that the experience 
of college away from home would shape me forever and that depriving 
myself of that would not do her or me any good. Her best friend next 
door, herself an empty-nester, would watch over her, keep her company. 
I could come home and visit when it was possible. If things got bad, she’d 
tell me. She swore that she would. What I suspected was that she pre¬ 
ferred to fade away on her own, with that illusion of dignity that only 
self-reliant people like her believe in. I sensed, too, that she knew how 
relieved I’d be by this dispensation. When I drove out of Oklahoma that 
first time, with all my belongings packed into her ancient Toyota Corolla, 
I felt like a refugee finally crossing the border into refuge, with every¬ 
thing before me and nothing but the past behind me. 

During our last Christmas together, she cooked nearly every day of 
my visit. Her face had more color than I’d seen in over a year, her white 
hair appearing blondish again as she stood at the kitchen window in 
the morning. She’d always been an older mother, nearly forty when 
she first brought me home as a baby, and yet even in her ill health she 
seemed somehow younger and more beautiful that week than I had 
ever remembered her. 

On my last night at home, we sat in the living room after dinner and 
read together on the sofa. The Christmas tree was still lit, as it would 
be until the new year, and the blinking lights were the only movement 
in the room. 

She soon nodded off, more tired than she was letting on. On her lap 
was her worn copy of Great Expectations, which she’d read probably ten 
times in her life and whose author was my namesake. I was rereading 
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The Great Gatsby for an English class and was lost in Nick Carraway’s 
extravagant retelling of Gatsby’s love affair with Daisy My mind 
wandered to my own inexperience, until I was struck by a question I 
had never asked myself, despite the handful of men I’d seen my mother 
date half-heartedly over the years: had she ever loved or been loved in 
this way? In the silence of the living room, as though I were alone, I 
started crying. 

She opened her eyes. Her hand reached for mine. “Hey,” she drawled 
under her breath and started gently kneading my knuckles, something 
she’d always done to console me. It was her way of holding me, which 
she rarely did. 

“It’s nothing. It’s the book. Something just got to me.” 

“Oh, sad men and their sad tragic books.” She squeezed my hand 
knowingly. “I never liked Daisy, you know. All that drama for a silly 
useless girl. Avoid beautiful women, Charles. They’ll never love you the 
way you love them.” 

She was teasing me again for my own penchant for tragic 
romanticizing, and I would have been annoyed had it not been 
heartening to feel the strength still in her grip. 

She let go of my hand and sipped her cold tea, then contemplated 
the mug cradled in her lap. At last, she said, “I don’t want you to worry 
about me. I’m not afraid of dying. I’ve never been—you know that 
better than anyone. And I’ve taken care of everything so that you’ll be 
fine after I’m gone, so don’t worry about that either.” Her voice sounded 
strange, as though the words and the emotion behind them didn’t quite 
match. “I want to tell you something though,” she began again. “It’s so 
unfair to you, and I’ve always...” 

She kept staring at the mug, then at the candles burning on the 
coffee table. I wondered if her family had ever known anything about 
her illness, or if they’d even cared. I hadn’t seen them since I was a 
toddler. Their apparent rejection of me, of how I’d come into my 
mother’s life, was reason enough for her to reject them once and for all, 
though I’d always been nagged by how easily she let go of her family, 
by how she might have used me to accomplish something she’d always 
wanted anyway. 

It occurred to me then that what she couldn’t bring herself to say was 
that she was sorry to leave me orphaned a second time. It was in that 
moment that her illness finally felt real to me. All at once I was filled 
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with a loneliness I’d not known before, and yet also the soft beginnings 
of anticipation, a sense of imminence not only of her passing but of my 
own release in the wake of it. 

But as it turned out, that’s not what she meant at all. 

She turned to me finally and said, “I’ve always wanted you to know 
this. I’ve told you two stories over the years, one about me, the other 
about you. But I’ve never really told either story completely. The first 
one is about what happened to me in college.” 


This one I remembered well, and not merely because of how much 
she’d been willing to reveal about herself the first time she told me. In 
her freshman year, she briefly dated a boy from one of her classes. She 
had lost her virginity to a boyfriend a few years before in high school 
and decided that her next time would only be with someone she loved. 
She and this boy had been dating a month, and I know nothing more 
about him except that she trusted him enough to let him sleep in her 
bed a few times and was clear that she wasn’t ready yet for anything 
else. After a party one evening, where she’d drunk too much, they 
came back to her dorm room, on a night that her roommate was not 
there. She fell instantly asleep. When she awoke the next morning, he 
was gone. She was still wearing her dress from the night before, and 
there was no pain, no sign on her body or her clothes that anything 
had happened. And yet something felt wrong. She couldn’t shake the 
feeling. In class that afternoon, the boy would not look at her, and the 
next few times they were together, he behaved like a different person. 
Two weeks later, she broke things off and he seemed unsurprised, 
almost relieved. They never spoke again, and at the end of that year, 
she learned he had transferred to a different school. 

She told me this story in the car when I was seventeen and had just 
started dating my first girlfriend. “I have no doubt he did something to 
me that night,” she said at the end but stopped short of using the word 
I wanted her to use, speaking the entire time in her offhanded way, as 
though recounting someone else’s traumatic memory. It was clear to 
me, even without her spelling it out, that she was warning me about 
myself, about my own potential for darkness, regardless of the person 
she’d always known me to be. I decided then that I would never speak 
to her again about my love life. 
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“I left out some things in that story,” my mother said, her voice 
reluctantly brittle. “What I didn’t tell you was that I got pregnant. I 
found out at the doctor’s office two months later, during a checkup for 
something else. My very first thought was that I’d already forgotten that 
boy’s face. For the life of me, I couldn’t picture him in my head.” 

She paused, as if to let her confession sink in for me. My mother 
had striking blue eyes and they often cast a confusing spell, because 
even when she was angry or being hurtful, the brightness of those eyes 
would somehow distract me from what I wanted to feel, as though I 
had little right to feel that way. And in that moment what I wanted to 
feel was pity for myself, not yet for her. How could she have left out 
something this important? This part was the actual story, and what she 
had told me previously, horrible as it was within and apart from the 
larger story, might as well have been a lie. I looked away from her and 
said, “You didn’t have it, did you?” 

“ Charles , that’s how you ask me?” I could hear the teasing 
admonishment in her tone. “Yes, that’s right, I didn’t. I broke down 
and told my parents everything. I knew they were the only ones I could 
turn to. They forced me to take time off from school for a year and 
come home. And then they helped me get it done. I was shocked by 
how easy it was for them. They never questioned the decision for a 
second. But I don’t regret doing it—you need to know that. I’ve always 
thought it was the right thing for me to do. What I did regret was my 
parents having that to use against me from then on. My brother and 
sister too. They didn’t help me out of love. They wanted me back but 
judged me every single day I was there in that house that year.” 

She was staring at the flickering candles again. She drank the rest of 
her tea, set the mug on the table, and got up to unplug the Christmas tree 
lights, as though they’d finally become too festive for the conversation 
we were having. 

“I’m sorry, mom,” I managed to say. “I’m really sorry you had to go 
through all that.” 

I did feel bad for her. And yet even as this new truth explained a 
number of things about her, I couldn’t help questioning her reasons 
for finally sharing it. Was she offering it as a confession, a final gift 
of clarity? Or was she burdening me with something else altogether? 
Because I knew she wasn’t finished yet. 
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She’d gone over to the fireplace and was peering at the framed photos 
on the mantelpiece. Then she took one down and brought it back to the 
couch. It was the one of me at two years old standing in my crib and 
holding onto the rail, my sparse hair standing on end as though Id 
been shocked, my skin so much darker back then. I can’t remember a 
time that the photo hadn’t been sitting there on the mantelpiece. 

My mother turned the frame over and removed the backing, 
revealing a smaller photo that was stuck behind the one of me. She 
carefully peeled it off, stared at it for a long moment as if recovering a 
lost token, and finally handed it to me. 

It was black and white and clearly taken in Vietnam, but I couldn’t 
tell at first what it was a photo of exactly. I saw a gravel courtyard, 
empty and bordered by a tall iron fence and a thicket of palm trees that 
cast shade over half the grounds. A sign on the fence, foregrounded in 
the photo, read Hospital Staff Only beneath its Vietnamese translation. 
My mother’s finger pointed me to the far end of the fence, deep in the 
shade, where a gate and an opening in the trees revealed itself, as well 
as a dark path into the woodsy background. It was then that I finally 
noticed the figure of a small woman on that path, walking away, so 
swallowed in the shade and the distance that I could only make out her 
narrow shoulders and the whitish bun of her hair. 

I looked at my mother, and she said, “Do you finally see her? This will 
be confusing, Charles, but what I just told you about myself is related 
to what I want to tell you now, about this woman who gave you to me.” 


This one was never really a story at all. Over the years, she merely 
offered me the same brief details of what happened, over and over, like 
a recitation of her reply to a question she imagined I was always silently 
asking her. It happened so quickly. A tiny old woman appeared out of 
nowhere and put you in my arms, and while I was looking at you she 
disappeared. I tried to find her but she had vanished. I only remember 
her teeth, stained black from chewing betel nut, and that her white hair 
was in a bun, and that her loose shirt and pants were black and dusty, 
and that her eyes were kind. 

All of this had always felt vague and spooky and cinematic to me, 
as though my mother had borrowed this memory of my origins from a 
movie she’d seen as a child, or a fairytale she’d read. 
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But she recited none of it that night. The first thing she said was, 
“I used to love photography, you know. I brought my camera to 
Vietnam with me, but I soon decided that Id only take pictures of 
beautiful things. No one needed more pictures of all the awful stuff. 
That afternoon, during my break at the hospital, I went out back to 
smoke and clear my mind. I thought Id snap some shots of the palm 
trees, because the wind was blowing hard that day and I liked the way 
the trees were swaying against each other. I was smoking my second 
cigarette when she appeared at the gate, and she continued walking 
toward me as though shed been looking for me. The gate was always 
locked, which should have confused me, but I figured she was a worker 
at the hospital, maybe one of the cleaning women. When she got close 
enough, I saw what she was carrying in her arms, and what finally 
alarmed me was that you were naked and that you might be dead. It 
wasn’t until she held you out to me that I saw you move and realized 
you were alive and fine. She smiled wide at me, and even though her 
teeth frightened me, her calmness and that smile of hers made it seem 
like she was delivering something I had ordered. As though it was a 
perfectly normal and natural thing. And then when I held you for the 
first time, the warmth of your body melted into me. That’s the only way 
I can describe it. I still had my camera hanging from my neck, and I 
remember your tiny hand tugging at the strap. I could have taken a 
picture of you then.” 

I glanced to see if my mother was tearing up, ready for my turn 
to take her hand. But her face had darkened as she peered down at 
my baby photo, as though she was holding a version of me she could 
no longer recognize. She set the picture frame and its backing on the 
coffee table, and then she took the photo of the old woman from me. 
After a moment, she gently shook it before her face, like a Polaroid, 
almost impatiently, hoping against all hope that it might come into 
sharper focus. I was no doubt looking at her in the same way. 

That would become the image of her that most clings to me. A 
month after this night, while I was asleep in my dorm room in Chicago, 
she would go for a walk around midnight, headed for the park by my 
old elementary school, wearing her overcoat and hat and gloves, and 
a car would hit her as she was crossing the street just in front of the 
park, killing her instantly. For a time, I was angry with her for her 
stubbornness, still going for walks like that in her condition, in the 
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dead of winter no less. But would she have died any better had she 
remained home that night and allowed the illness to slowly empty her 
of herself over the next six months or a year? I only wish now that I 
could picture her face outside of our last night together, without that 
tremor of outrage for her own memories, or that impotence we all feel 
towards things that are beyond our grasp, as my mother still is for me. 

Because what she did next that night was hold the old photo over 
one of the candles and watch it catch fire. It would go out and she 
would light it again. I was too confused to say or do anything, so I just 
sat there and watched the photo slowly shrink and shrivel as curled 
ashes fell on the coffee table. She finally dropped it into her empty mug 
and let the flame die out on its own. 

“Mom,” I said at last, with more emotion than I intended. “Why the 
hell did you do that?” 

“I’ve thought about doing it for the last twenty years,” she replied 
calmly. “I guess I’ve just been deciding all this time whether I should 
show it to you first.” 

It was only then that she told me the last part of the story: “That old 
woman, Charles. She stopped smiling the moment you came alive in 
my arms. I remember it was like her black teeth had vanished. I knew 
a few words in Vietnamese but not the ones I needed, so I asked her in 
English, Whose baby? Whose baby?, hoping my tone would be enough 
for her to understand. What surprised me was not just that she replied 
in English, but that her English was so full of feeling. She said to me, 
Your baby, your baby. And then she placed her dry hand over your belly 
and looked me straight in the eyes, and without smiling again she said, 
He is the one you lost” 
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NOVUYO ROSA TSHUMA 
A Roman Winter 


He was late to pick me up at the Leonardo da Vinci Airport, my 
daddy. Back then, in 1998, before the escalation of terror scares, 
parents were pretty comfortable letting their kids fly by themselves 
under the care of the airline—at least, my mother was! I was a 
shivering blub by the time he arrived. I was feeling sick; I’d been on 
two connecting flights from Bulawayo, first at OR Tambo in Jo’burg 
where I’d wandered off and the plane had almost left me, and then at 
Gatwick in London where the British Airways stewardess in whose 
care I’d been put dumped me in a room full of candy, where I did the 
sensible thing that any ten-year-old would do and stuffed myself silly, 
crunching through those M&Ms and Oreos and Cadbury Chocolates 
and Belgian Creams like a Pac-Man on steroids. And now, here I 
was at my Final Destination, Rome, surrounded by all these white 
strangers and my daddy nowhere to be seen. 

I must have felt the abysmal terror of being without him even 
then, unable to locate his face, which I’ve found myself obsessing over 
since his death, even all these sixteen years later. It was a wondrous 
thing, that face, a solid, pecan vista on which I could trace my own 
button nose with its fleshy alae and bow-shaped lips which, when 
he smiled, revealed, just as my own smile does, two bunny incisors 
dipping into wine-dark gums, capped on either side by a handsome 
range of pearly whites. 

And so, there I was at Leonardo da Vinci Airport, suddenly thrust 
into a world full of strange, pink faces mouthing a vigorous, unfamiliar 
language, unable to find myself, to find him, my daddy. My tummy was 
churning, my heart was lurching, and I could feel my face becoming 
wet. And then there he was, ambling down the airport corridor, in 
black jeans and a tan leather jacket, the gold rims of his oval specs 
catching the light. The next moment I was up and off the waiting bench 
and onto him, my face buried in his jacket, inhaling the chemical smell 
of treated hide. And then we were out of that airport, I clinging to him, 
refusing to let go as we were swept up in that white sea. He held my 
hand in a firm grip. His hand was so big and thick and warm with the 
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hairs sparse and curled on his knuckles. My hand felt small and moist 
encased in his palm. My daddy. I kept looking up at him, and whenever 
he caught me looking, I’d smile and look away. I hardly ever saw him, 
because he lived and worked overseas, far from us, mum and me, in 
Zimbabwe. That holiday was the last time we spent together, the only 
time it was just us two, braving the brutal Roman winter. Well, us and 
his lover, Ines. 

I gazed up at him as we wandered out of that airport, and when he 
caught me staring, I turned away, only to look back up and find him 
looking down at me still. We both laughed. If you’d asked me what we 
were laughing at I wouldn’t have been able to say, but that laughter took 
us to a place so deep and hazy, even if a little shy. 

“How was your flight?” 

“Cool.” 

“You didn’t get lost?” 

“Nope.” 

“Your mother has been calling and calling. She has been so worried. 
She thought they would forget you in London.” 

Yep. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Nope.” 

“Tired?” 

“Nope.” 

“I heard you took second place this year in school.” 

I’d never taken second place before. I was my father’s daughter and 
my father’s daughter always took first place. He’d always been a man 
who soared, my father, an African fish eagle gliding above the soils of 
southwestern Zimbabwe, red and wet after the rains, surveying below 
the smaller birds and the frogs and the crickets chirping-croaking- 
cricking and in the background, the normally dry and acquiescent river 
thundering in cacophony, daring anyone to challenge it. Growing up, 
I had always heard stories of his intelligence, how it was this brilliance 
that had stood him apart from his siblings, gliding him higher than any 
of them, higher than anyone in the family, from that rural backdrop 
in Plumtree, Zimbabwe, all the way to excellence at the University of 
London, where a University Prize had been named after him. And now, 
this acuity had carried him to his celebrated work at the International 
Development Law Organizaion in Rome. We loved him; everyone 
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in the family loved him and respected him and always called him to 
arbitrate family disputes or ask for money to help with this or that— 
the dipping medicine for the family cattle or school fees for one of my 
cousins. There was nothing that he did not do; nothing he could not do. 
Everyone said how much like him I was. I don’t know if this was mere 
flattery, I being his only child and everyone always wanting something 
from him, but this is what I grew up hearing. He was put up as my 
mirror—I was my father and my father was me. 

I looked up at him then, in that rimy Roman cold, and made a face. 
I was trying to think why I had taken second place in school. He was 
so tall. His face was so far away. I wanted to reach up and hug him. I 
opened my mouth but didn’t know what to say. Closed it. Flinched. 
Looked away. There was hot air blowing in my face. I didn’t know 
where it was coming from. It made me feel hot inside. 

“I am glad you’re here,” he said, squeezing my hand. 

“Me too.” 

“You are very quiet. New place?” 

“Just tired.” 

“I thought you said you weren’t tired.” 

“I wasn’t. But maybe I am. I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

I looked up to find him smiling. I smiled back, shyly. 


His flat: books. Tomes upon tomes, spilling out, spilling into, spilling 
everywhere, stacked on the brown sofa, sky-scraping almost all the way 
to the ceiling atop the Tigerwood desk, on the kitchen counter, the 
floor. And if you visit my flat what will you find? Books. Tomes upon 
tomes, among random useless shit that I won’t ever use but can’t seem 
to stop buying, like spray paint and elementary-school apparel, and it’s 
the price tags on the random shit that matter and that I preserve, $1.00 
$1.00 $1.00 $564.00 $1.00 $1.00 $47.00 $2.00 $47.00 $47.00 $94.00 
$1.00 $1,034.00 $2,726.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 and a souvenir from back 
home in Zim during the peak of inflation, which is a men’s jacket for 
$3,666,000,000,000.00 Zimbabwe dollars. It’s all heaped on my Cheap- 
wood desk, which I found a few months ago, on the sidewalk, the first 
week of my MA Italian classes at the University of Iowa. I’ve found that 
if the price tags get lost, I lose interest in the shit and throw it away. 
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He had stacks of books covering every surface in his flat, my 
daddy, some leather bound, with titles like The Human Condition 
and serious-looking covers softened by the taciturn December sun 
refracting off the tall, orange brick flats opposite, slipping through 
our window and splashing its yellow, mote-ridden light irreverently 
all over the intimidating volumes. I struggled to mouth the titles, 
but I brought my nose up close and personal and sniffed the pages, 
which were redolent with that delicious, papery scent of newness, 
crisp to the touch, rubbing expensive off the thumb and forefinger. 
To this day, the smell of newly minted pages fills me with nostalgia. 
I can’t stand all this reading on Kindles and iPads and e-readers and 
computer screens and whatnot; I need to be able to feel the weight of 
the real thing, to get really intimate and slather my nose across those 
pages and feel those palpitations in my chest. 

My nose was sniffing the books and my eyes following them 
everywhere, and then right there on the counter next to a pile balanced 
precariously like the still-standing ruins of the Colosseum was...a pan. 
Yes, a frying pan, the oil glistening in that buttery late afternoon light 
like vaselined cheeks, and next to it a half-open carton of eggs and a 
bottle of olive oil. My eyes lit up. I begged him, my daddy, to let me 
cook for him, to let me do something for him, I may have been ten but 
I knew how to cook, puleeaasse, I made eggs all the time whenever I got 
home from school before mum did. I even knew how to boil water and 
sprinkle the right amount of ground coffee to get just the right kind of 
bitter consistency, not too weak and not choking strong. He wrinkled his 
nose and smiled that smile adults smile when they are teetering between 
saying yes and no, when that inner child they once were is calling out to 
them to loosen up a little and not be so adult about everything. I saw my 
chance and went for the jugular— please, please, please —head tilted to the 
side— pleasepleasepleaaaaaase —hands brought up demurely in mock 
prayer— prettypuuuleeeeaaaaase —it was the batting of the eyelashes, 
like Darla in The Little Rascals, that did it. He caved in, slumping his 
shoulders, his smile wide as he placed the pan on the gas stove and 
poured the oil and fiddled with the knobs. A bluish flame flickered to 
life, licking the base of the pan. He hovered over the stove and made a 
show of checking the heat, making a teasing face as I tap-tapped the shell 
with a fork, once, twice, gently, a little harder, until it cracked open and 
the contents splattered shrilly in the hot oil. The yolk merged with the 
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white, and though I tried to make sure the eggs were moist, like I’d seen 
on the cooking shows on tv, stirring the yolk into the white, they came 
out crispy, with that burnt mocha-colored coating at the bottom. 

He ate them still, my daddy, straight from the pan, curling the eggs 
over the fork and sliding them into his mouth, chewing carefully as he 
did so, his lips vaselined by the oil. He saw that I was watching him, 
that I was holding my breath. He frowned. I frowned. Then his face 
broke open, letting in the sun, letting out the sun, and he gave me a 
thumbs-up. I giggled, a giggle that tingled all the way to my toes. 

I so wish, now, that I’d been older then, maybe I would have been 
better able to appreciate our excursions around the city to the history 
places: standing in the Piazza della Rotonda in a puffed-up bomber 
jacket, face raised to the sky with the hope of getting a lick from 
that cold-hearted winter sun shining grimly but without a splash of 
warmth. Not one ray of love. My father, mistaking this head-raising 
for interest in the Pantheon, whose portico loomed before us, pointed 
at the inscription on the front, M. AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TERTIUM 
FECIT, and translated the Latin for me: “Marcus Agrippa, son of 
Lucius, having been consul three times, made it.” 

There began the history lesson about the magisterial dome of the 
Pantheon—the biggest unsupported dome in the world!—with an 
impressive hole in the middle—the eye of God—that shed empyrean 
tubes of light across the tiled walls and marble floors of the interior. The 
history books said it was Marcus Agrippa, Emperor Augustus Caesar’s 
right-hand man, who built the first Pantheon, but of course this was 
reified class-speak; there had been the others, those who carry on life 
apparently at the fringes of society up to this very day and without 
whom it would collapse, the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of peasant 
hands that had gone into the building of the whole thing; why, these 
towering Corinthian Columns had had to be transported all the way 
from Egypt, and who had done the transporting, heh? 

It was the animation on his face as he spoke that I remember so 
achingly now, as he stretched a jacketed hand and pointed to the 
oculus at the Pantheon’s center, forgetting, perhaps for a time, I was 
his audience, until his eyes fell to catch me staring into the distance, at 
a couple smooching unashamedly in the piazza. I remember looking 
up to see a flicker behind his specs, brief and flitting, annoyance was it, 
and then his gaze softened, and he began to stutter as he struggled to 
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share with me his passion for these phenomenal ruins, in a language 
I could understand. I wish I could have understood him; I wish I had, 
at least, made the effort! But I was ten, I was pouting, I yawned openly, 
didn’t bother to try to keep my eyes open, poised disinterestedly with 
my bum sticking out into the Fontana di Trevi, stretched out a hand 
in obeisance to feel the water arching out of a crowned head outside 
the Colosseum. I was getting bored, I was fidgety, I was tired of all this 
trudging up and down the narrow, cobbled streets of Rome. I wasn’t 
used to the cold; I was ten. 

But those books! It was where we found each other, where the light 
gleamed in his eye and mine and it didn’t matter whether or not I 
understood the big words. I perused, I sniffed, I ogled pages I couldn’t 
read, and it was in this way that I came across a hefty volume with 
the Colosseum on the cover that read Teach Yourself Italian. Oh, I had 
witnessed my father whipping out that Italian in the restaurants in 
the cafes on the streets; one minute he’d be speaking to me in straight 
English and then the next he’d be saying burululaburululaburulula to a 
proprietor, fast and aggressive and somersault-like. 


It was with Ines that his Italian came out most tender, jazzy and basslike. 
Ines! Her red hair comes to me now, the color of Mazoe Blackberry. 
She let me play with it, let me braid it, though it slipped off my fingers 
and wasn’t blessed with the tension of my own hair, and the tension 
also of my braids, which she mistook, the first time we met, two days 
after my arrival in Rome, for my natural hair, fingering them and say¬ 
ing, “Beaullissimo! How is long do you keep it to grow?” 

I told her later that I had braided extensions into my hair, that it 
wasn’t just my natural hair, to which she chortled, leaned in, cupped 
her mouth and said conspiratorially, pretending to be out of earshot 
of my father, “Me also, parfois, metto les cheveux to my own, pour 
lui donner, what is the English say, giusto, ‘volume?’ This sounded like 
some jive to me, and I told her so, to which she looked at my father, 
puzzled and, swinging her hips from side to side, asked, “What she 
mean, ‘jive’? Jive pour...?” 

We laughed, my father and I, and, frowning, she swung her hands 
in the air in wide sweeping motions and said, “What I mean is, c’est 
difficile, essere un woman.” 
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I considered this and said, “Well, I’m not a woman yet.” 

“Ah, non? Ah!” 

But on that first day we met, before we sort of became friends, I just 
stood there and stared into her moss-colored eyes, which, I observed 
later, acquired lime sparkles whenever she was in the sun or up to some 
mischief or wrapped in one of their embraces with my father, darkening 
almost to umber whenever she was upset. I looked into them, moss- 
colored lime-sparkled, and studied her oval face, her little turned-up 
nose and her chin the shape of an inverted triangle. Her soft-edged 
cheeks became flushed the more I stared. Her lipsticked lips—the color 
of her hair—broke into a smile. I offered a tiny smile in return. When 
she asked again how long I had been growing my hair, my eyes fell to 
the floor, and I chuckled into my jacket at her broken English. That 
intertwined Fre-tali-nglish that was one of her hallmarks, dear Ines, 
radiant like her hair. Shed grown up in Ars-en-Re, an idyllic village on 
the island of Re on the western coast of France, and worked with my 
father at the International Development Faw Organization. By the time 
I left two weeks later, she was already trying to throw in some Ndebele 
into her linguistic remix: “Ngiya see to tu ne want to andare pas oggi. 
How is it? You hear what je dis?” 

She knew, unlike my father, the kinds of things that children 
enjoyed. It was thanks to her, after all, that my father and I managed 
to watch Titanic. It had come out the year before in America, and its 
craze had recently infected our part of the world. All my friends at 
school back home in Bulawayo were raving about it. But my father was 
adamant that it was “not for my age” (but it was PG-13! And I was just 
three years shy of that! And mature for my age, isn’t that what mum 
always said to him over the phone, that I was a “very serious child,” 
to which he’d agree. Mum would later repeat his words to friends or 
relatives, in my presence of course, during which I’d pretend not to be 
listening and frown maturely at the fat book I was reading—a Nancy 
Drew trilogy—her hair changed over the years on the book covers 
from blond to reddish-blond to a goldish-auburn; I was beginning to 
think she was more of a black-cherry kind of gal). My father preferred 
instead that we watch something terribly childish like Cinderella or 
Beauty and the Beast. 

But Ines got it, Ines understood where I was coming from, and 
she worked her feminine charms on my daddy—my little Darla 
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performance no longer held purchase—who, grumbling, pointed out 
that he didn’t have a vcr anyway, only his jvc tv, in response to which 
my heroine, Ines, offered up her apartment as the prime site for this 
unique cinematic experience, going so far as to arrange everything, 
from the video tape to a homemade Pizza Capricciosa topped with 
marinated mushrooms, fried artichokes, and spicy prosciutto. 

Ines, ever astute, made herself unavailable during this special 
occasion. I was hungry for my father, desiring a sort of daddy-daughter 
down time, though of course I never said this out loud. But she got this 
somehow, Ines, making me both grateful and ashamed. Children are 
never as coy about their feelings as they think they are—I’ve seen it 
with my own nieces and nephews, whenever they try to dutifully hide 
their dislike or disapproval. 

And so there we were, my father and I, slouched on Ines’ black sofa 
bed, munching pizza and watching Jack win his gal, the ever-obnoxious 
Rose. And when those PG-13 scenes came up, like when Jack is sitting 
on the deck of the Titanic, showing Rose his drawings of seminude 
women, or worse, when they are in the Model-T Ford below deck and 
Rose’s hand pops up climactically against the car window, he would 
turn to me, my daddy, eyebrows raised in that “I told you so” way, but 
he neither fast-forwarded nor changed the tv channel, as mum was 
wont to do during such uncomfortable moments, and so I didn’t cover 
my eyes or leave the room, as I would have done had I been with mum, 
but instead offered a sheepish smile. 

When he died in August the following year, I couldn’t get Titanic 
out of my mind. It had to be a cruel irony that this was the last film 
we’d watched together before he died—his, just like the passengers of 
the Titanic, was a stunning death, although he died in a car and not 
a ship accident. He’d just arrived in Harare, from Coventry where he 
now lived, having recently moved there from Rome to take up a post 
as Professor of Law at Warwick University. He’d elected to hire a car 
in Harare and drive to Bulawayo. His car, a small, compact Mazda 
323, was forced off the road by a truck, one of those Optimus Prime 
Peterbilt 379 models, along the 94km peg along the Bulawayo-Gweru 
road. The truck driver did not stop. It says, on his death certificate, that 
my father died of Head Injuries. 

I hope he died a quick death. 

I haven’t ever been able to get that number, ninety-four, out of my 
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head. I see it everywhere I go; its factors on price tags implore me 
into purchase whenever I go shopping here in Iowa City, trudging 
up and down the aisles of Johns’ Grocery or Bread Garden or Hy-Vee 
Waterfront. 

When mum broke the news, I locked myself in the bathroom of our 
vanilla-colored cottage. I filled the tub with water, and then climbed 
inside and lay down, my legs straight, my arms pressed to my sides. 
Celine Dions “My Heart Will Go On” began to play in my head, and I 
remembered that part in Titanic after the ship has sunk and everyone is 
either dead or bobbing about on pieces of flotsam in the water, waiting 
for help. The light from a rescue boat licks Rose’s face, bringing a warmth 
to her cheeks, which, like the rest of her, are blue from the freakish cold 
of the Atlantic. She perks up, Rose, she’s lying on a plank, Jack beside 
her, floating in the ocean, with only his neck and his face above water, 
his chin resting on the plank next to her, his hand clutching hers. She 
raises her head, Rose, and shakes Jack with her free hand, but his eyes 
won’t open; it’s as if he’s asleep, his blue face smooth and unworried, his 
nostrils clogged by frost, his hair falling over his ears in wet clumps, 
filigreed by ice—the way the Iowa snow lattices, so exquisitely, even the 
thinnest of branches, brittle and delicate in the winter cold. Aesthetic 
shadows slant across his face, contouring his forehead, his eyes, his 
cheeks. Chiseling his nose. Profiling his pretty lips. 

Rose shakes his hand, shakes and shakes it, tries to shout, Jack, but 
her voice is hoarse. She hisses, Jack! Her mouth puffs mist into his 
frozen face. Jack, there’s a boat!... Jack!... But he doesn’t wake up. Jack! 
She shakes him, harder this time, tears puddling in her eyes, dewing 
her porcelain-blue cheeks. She shakes him again, making his head bob 
like a bobble-head doll’s. Jack, there’s a boat! Willing him to wake up. 
Her will, its yearning, strains her voice. She purses her shivering lips. 
Jack!... 

The Titanic song begins, a low, mournful hum. Rose looks up and 
sees the rescue boat rowing away. She sobs. Her eyes follow the boat, 
and then she closes them, as though resigning herself, and lays her 
head next to Jack, her wrist locked in his death-grip. Her ghostly face 
fills the screen, composed now. At this moment, you can feel how much 
she wants to die, she wants to die with Jack. 

I remember how we reached for one another’s hands at this moment, 
my father and I. The tears glittered in my eyes then, just as they trembled 
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on my lashes that day as I lay in the water, the tub dissolving before me, 
the window above the sink to my left becoming a yellow blur. But I 
didn’t cry that day in Ines’ flat with my father. He squeezed my hand, as 
if he knew what I was feeling, and together we cheered for Rose as she 
raised her head from the plank, away from Jack, and bellowed to the 
rescue boat to come back for her. 

I cried, alone in that bathroom, where no one could see me. 


I remember watching them closely, my father and Ines, on that day 
he first introduced her to me and she asked about my hair. His arm 
was wrapped around her waist, his other hand playing with her long 
pink fingers, her neck arched back, her black-cherry hair falling in 
wavy patterns away from her face, so that I could see her neck muscles 
tighten and her collarbone strain against her skin, her cheek suddenly 
taken over by an animating flush of color as she laughed, blushing, 
in response to something he had said to her in his basslike Italian, 
making me laugh hesitantly also, wanting so badly to be a part and 
yet feeling so starkly left out of this intimate moment shared in the 
strange-sounding, rambunctious language. 

I watched the movement of my father’s lips closely, my heart 
palpitating. It seemed utterly magical that his tongue could whip out 
such difficult-sounding syllables with ease, syllables which, when 
strung together, sounded, giddily, like gibberish to my ears, but love 
gibberish, because look, here was Ines pealing a glorious laughter, here 
she was slapping my father on his chest and saying, “Arrete 9 a, toi!” 

He was laughing, and she was laughing, and I was laughing, and 
then they were both looking at me and laughing their together-laugh 
and I was cupping my face in my hands and laughing my embarrassed- 
laugh. 

Alone, in my room, I tried to mold my lips the way my father did his 
and make the bassy sounds, frustrated by my tongue’s gracelessness. 
That’s when I picked up that Teach Yourself Italian book, lying 
face down among the books that littered my father’s flat. It was the 
magnificent ruins of the Colosseum on the cover that beckoned me, 
propelled as I was, I suppose, by a desire to inhabit the wonder that 
had overtaken my father earlier that day on our excursion to the city’s 
monuments. I began, that very evening, to copy, word for word, in my 
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clumsy writing, the pages onto an A4 pad. It was my intention to have 
finished copying the whole book by the time we left Rome. It was this 
way that he found me, my daddy, in his bedroom, which he had set up 
for me, face scrunched, hard at work. 

He folded his large hands across his wide chest and appraised me, 
his eyebrows raised, the light from the bulb overhead striking his specs, 
making his eyes look mirthful. “You can have the book!” he said. “You 
can have any book that you like—only the ones you can read. Here, 
take this Italian dictionary.” 

It had not occurred to me that I could have the book, that I could 
ask for it. 

Its my second year here at the University of Iowa, where I’m 
beginning to wonder why it is exactly that I’m studying toward an 
MA in Italian, the language my father spoke so fluently. His face 
comes to me now, as it does often, a shiny, pecan marvel, his voice 
the voice of my childhood, jazzy and somersault-like, whispering, 
burululaburululaburulula, as if he’s trying to communicate something 
to me. 
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POSTSCRIPTS 

The Ashley Leigh Bourne Prize for Fiction 


Ploughshares is pleased to present Belle 
Boggs with the first annual Ashley Leigh 
Bourne Prize for Fiction for her short story 
“In the Shadow of Man,” which appeared 
in the Spring 2018 issue, guest-edited by 
Lan Samantha Chang. The $2,500 prize, 
sponsored by longtime patron Hunter C. 

Bourne III and selected by our editors, 
honors a short story published in the 
journal in the previous year. 

Throughout “In the Shadow of 
Man,” Ben, who is on furlough from his 
government job, grapples with parental 
concern when his young daughter, Olivia, is late getting back to school 
from a field trip. Her school, Sunshine Charter, doesn’t have a bus 
service or school lunch, but believes in project-based learning and 
plenty of field trips, so, as Ben and other parents wait into the night 
for their children, they denigrate the parent chaperone, calling the 
police and contacting his ex-wife, and examine the hallways lined with 
childrens art. “In the Shadow of Man” strikes a chord between the safety 
of home and the uncertainty of an uncommon, chosen education. 

Boggs is the author of the new novel The Gulf (Graywolf, 2019); 
the essay collection The Art of Waiting: On Fertility, Medicine, and 
Motherhood (Graywolf, 2016); and the story collection Mattaponi 
Queen (Graywolf, 2010). The Art of Waiting was a finalist for the PEN/ 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel Award for the Art of the Essay and was named 
a best book of the year by Kirkus, Publishers Weekly, the Globe and Mail, 
Buzzfeed, and O, the Oprah Magazine. Mattaponi Queen, a collection 
of linked stories set along Virginias Mattaponi River, won the Bakeless 
Prize and the Library of Virginia Literary Award and was a finalist for 
the 2010 Frank O’Connor International Short Story Award. Boggs has 
received fellowships from the National Endowment for the Arts, the 
North Carolina Arts Council, and the Bread Loaf and Sewanee writers’ 
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conferences. She is an associate professor of English at North Carolina 
State University, where she also directs the MFA program in creative 
writing. 

What inspired “In the Shadow of Man”? 

“In the Shadow of Man” takes place over a late afternoon at a hippie- 
ish, project-based charter school, and is inspired by some of my own 
teaching experiences at schools like that: the kids arriving or departing 
the school building wearing capes or other costumes (but not shoes), 
the general filth that accumulates when you put the kids in charge of 
cleaning the building, the strangeness (at first—you get used to it) of 
kids calling teachers by their first names. One of the schools where I 
taught had a similar approach to field trips as the school in my story— 
kids would just look for an adult with a car, and no one wrote anything 
down. Coming from New York City Public Schools, where I first taught 
and where there are so many rules, I found it kind of frighteningly 
cavalier. But we never lost a kid! Not that I know of. 

I was also interested in writing about a man grappling with his own 
ego in a space that, traditionally, has been considered female. Ben, the 
father in the story, is struggling with the loss of a job, with his feelings 
of powerlessness about environmental catastrophe, and with what to do 
when he perceives that his child is in danger. His wife, a scientist, is never 
in-scene in the story—Ben has to deal with these fears on his own. 

What did you discover or grapple with while writing it? 

I wanted to write about how you transmit ideas about danger to chil¬ 
dren—the catastrophic environmental destruction threatening our 
whole planet, the danger of men. At a different school, in DC, we took 
the kids on an end-of-year field trip, and when a (male) teacher told the 
kids they’d need to find a police officer if they got lost, our principal add¬ 
ed: “A woman. Find a police woman” The kids all nodded—they knew. 

When I was working as a fifth grade teacher in North Carolina, 
my class studied lemurs and primates, and even had a chance to see 
Jane Goodall speak. We were especially taken by her description of 
how little time she was able to spend in Gombe National Park since 
she became famous—she was too busy traveling and speaking up for the 
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chimpanzees, for preservation. I read a lot of her book, In the Shadow of 
Man, to that class (it reads aloud really well), and thought it was a good 
framework for thinking about the contrast between danger and hope. 

How does this story fit with the rest of your work? 

I like writing about the environment, nature, animals. Schools and 
classrooms are interesting to me, because they’re good spaces for look¬ 
ing at power structures, identity, conflict. Some of the stories in Mat- 
taponi Queen have educators as characters, or revolve around schools. 
My new novel, The Gulf, is set partly in classrooms (for-profit, Chris- 
tian-writing-themed ones), and is also about danger and politics (and 
climate change). 

What are you working on now? 

I’ve started working on a novel that connects to some of these themes— 
current hippie/antiestablishment culture and classrooms and the 
choice to have children (or not) in a damaged and dangerous world. As 
a parent and an educator, I have a lot of notes. 


Belle Boggs 
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EDITORS’ SHELF 

Book Recommendations from 

Our Former Guest Editors 

Tess Gallagher recommends 
Poems of Repossession: Leabhar 
na hAthghabhala edited by Louis 
De Paor, Irish-English Bilingual 
Edition (Bloodaxe Books, 2016). 
“This book of Irish poems in 
translation carries some very 
strong poems, [including] 
one by Sean 6 Riordain called 
‘Switch,’ which is the central 
mandate for empathy—a poet’s 
main tool. Also, one may read 
what Irish speakers thought 
of the bombing of Hiroshima 
from Dublin. They felt it much 
differently than in America, you 
may be certain.” 

DeWitt Henry recommends 
GLASS: Poems by Joseph 

Featherstone (Fenway Press, 
2019). In these seventy-two 
poems, Featherstone—a former 
protege of Lucy Brock-Broido’s, 
New Republic editor, and 
headmaster of Commonwealth 
School—charts a lifetime’s epic 
[that is] poignant on loss, on 
disparate places and times, on 
childhood, parents, siblings, 
parenthood, friends, and late life 
illness. Reflecting on the suicide 
of a friend: “help me forget the 
knot she tied”; and on successful 


chemo results: “whatever can 
take it away...has instead waved 
me on.” 

DeWitt Henry recommends A 
Certain Arc: Essays of Finding My 
Way by David Hamilton (Ice Cube 
Press, 2019). Poet, memoirist, 
and editor for three decades 
of the Iowa Review, Hamilton 
weaves digressive threads into 
unified tapestries. He writes 
about race, gender, and social 
justice as preoccupations; and 
about our cultural and personal 
histories during his lived life. He 
is above all a genial, earth-bound 
intellectual, lover of reading and 
writing well and of the natural 
world. 

DeWitt Henry recommends 
William Stoner and the Battle 
for the Inner Life: Bookmarked 
by Steve Almond (Ig Publishing, 
2019). Mixing a critical reading 
of John Williams’ neglected 
masterpiece, Stoner, with his 
own memoir, Almond discovers 
insights into his calling as a writer 
and his struggles as a husband and 
parent, while also illuminating 
the novel’s multifaceted and 
lasting appeal. 

DeWitt Henry recommends 
Excavating Memory: Archaeology 
and Home by Elizabeth Mosier 
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(New Rivers Press, 2019). Given a 
midlife remove in the Philadelphia 
suburbs from her childhood in 
Arizona, as well as caring for 
her mother with Alzheimer’s, 
leads the author to connect her 
passion for archaeology with her 
quest for wholeness. “Writing,” 
she writes, “is something like 
building a bottle from the base up 
using broken glass scattered on a 
table, glittering and inscrutable. 
And then taking it apart again to 
slowly fashion a story from the 
findings.” 

Jill McCorkle recommends The 
Gulf by Belle Boggs (Graywolf 
Press, 2019). “Boggs gives us 
brilliant commentary on both 
writing workshops and religion 
without ever losing sight of 
human compassion and hope for 
a better world. The Gulf is as wise 
and moving as it is hilarious.” 

Campbell McGrath recommends 
Severance by Ling Ma (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2018), “an 
apocalypse novel that hits all the 
right notes.” 

Campbell McGrath recom¬ 
mends Crawlspace by Nikki 
Wallschlaeger (Bloof Books, 
2017), “a collection of poems that 
wrestles the linguistic Zeitgeist 
into submission.” 


Richard Tillinghast recom¬ 
mends How He Loved Them by 
Kevin Prufer (Four Way Books, 
2018). “The poems are startling. 
Our world seems newly overtak¬ 
en by violence and disorder—or 
maybe it’s our awareness of these 
things that seems newly intensi¬ 
fied. Prufer has a way of incorpo¬ 
rating all this in his poetry, and I’m 
impressed by his way with the po¬ 
etic line, which is both simple and 
elegant.” 

Dan Wakefield recommends 
Only Witness by Jim Powell 
(Writers’ Center of Indiana, 
2017). “These stories bear 
insightful witness to the everyday 
dramas of our times, ranging in 
setting from Lafayette, Indiana, 
to Puerta Vallarta, Krakow, to 
Vienna, illuminating personal 
struggles with humor and 
compassion.” 

EDITORS’ CORNER 

New Work by Former Guest 
Editors 

Campbell McGrath, Nouns & 
Verbs: New and Selected Poems 
(Ecco Press, 2019) 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES 

Kenneth Calhoun has published 
short fiction in The Paris Review, 
Tin House, The Denver Quarterly, 
and the O. Henry Prize and New 
Stories of the South anthologies, 
among other publications. His 
novel, Black Moon, was published 
by Hogarth in 2014. A native of 
the Los Angeles suburbs, he now 
lives in South Boston. 

Alex Chertok has poems 
published in The Kenyon Review 
Online, The Missouri Review, The 
Cincinnati Review, Third Coast, 
Copper Nickel, and Best New 
Poets 201 6 , among others. He was 
runner-up in the North American 
Review’s 2019 James Hearst 
Poetry Prize. 

Patricia Engel is the author of 
Vida (Grove Atlantic, 2010), a 
finalist for the PEN/Hemingway 
and Young Lions Fiction Awards; 
It’s Not Love, It’s Just Paris (Grove 
Atlantic, 2013), winner of the 
International Latino Book Award; 
and The Veins of the Ocean (Grove 
Atlantic, 2016), winner of the 
Dayton Literary Peace Prize. She 
has received fellowships from the 
Guggenheim Foundation and 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Her stories appear in The 


Best American Short Stories, The 
Best American Mystery Stories, 
and elsewhere. 

Roxane Gay is the author of An 
Untamed State (Grove Atlantic 
2014), Bad Feminist (Harper 
Collins, 2014), Difficult Women 
(Grove Atlantic 2017), Hunger 
(Harper Collins, 2017), World 
of Wakanda (Marvel Comics, 
2018), and others. She edited 
Best American Short Stories 2018 
(Mariner Books, 2018), and has 
several books forthcoming. 

James Hannaham wrote the 
novels Delicious Foods (Little, 
Brown & Co., 2015), winner of 
the 2016 PEN/Faulkner Award, 
and God Says No (McSweeney's, 
2009), an American Library 
Association honoree. As a con¬ 
ceptual artist, he has exhibited at 
The Center for Emerging Visual 
Artists, Kimberly-Klark Gallery, 
and James Cohan. Once upon 
a time, he wrote for the Village 
Voice and co-founded Elevator 
Repair Service. Now he writes 
for 4Columns, performs in very 
limited capacities, and teaches in 
the Department of Writing at the 
Pratt Institute. 

Yaron Kaver is a writer, translator, 
and musician whose fiction 
has appeared in Cold Mountain 
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Review, Read Short Fiction, 
Monkeybicycle and Crack the 
Spine. His story “And the Oscar 
Goes to Jail” won first prize in the 
2014 Mark Twain House Humor 
Writing Contest. 

Laila Lalami is the author of the 
novels Hope and Other Dangerous 
Pursuits (Algonquin Books, 
2005); Secret Son (Algonquin 
Books, 2009); and The Moor’s 
Account (Vintage Books, 2014), 
which won the American Book 
Award, the Arab American 
Book Award, and the Hurston/ 
Wright Legacy Award. It was 
also a semifinalist for the Man 
Booker Prize and a finalist for the 
Pulitzer Prize. She is the recipient 
of a British Council Fellowship, 
a Fulbright Fellowship, and a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, and is 
currently a professor of creative 
writing at the University of 
California, Riverside. Her new 
novel, The Other Americans, 
was published in March 2019 
(Pantheon Books). 

Yxta Maya Murray is a novelist, 
law professor, and art critic. 
In 2018 she won an Arts 
Writers Grant from the Warhol 
Foundation. Her latest book is 
Advice and Consent: A Play in 
One Act (LARB Books, 2019). 
Her next book, Arte Povera, is 


forthcoming from Curbstone/ 
Northwestern University Press 
(TBD). 

Scott Nadelson is the author of 
six books, most recently a story 
collection, The Fourth Corner 
of the World (Engine Books, 
2018), which was named a Jewish 
Fiction Award Honor Book by the 
Association of Jewish Libraries. A 
winner of the Reform Judaism 
Fiction Prize, the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association New Writers 
Award, and an Oregon Book 
Award, he teaches at Willamette 
University and in the Rainier 
Writing Workshop MFA Program 
at Pacific Lutheran University. 

Kunwar Narain (1927-2017) is 
one of the most respected Hindi 
writers and intellectuals of the 
last few decades in India. He 
has written in diverse genres 
of poetry and prose, including 
three epic poems, eight poetry 
collections, and two short 
story collections. His work is 
noted for its humanism and 
combination of an international 
literary sensibility with Indian 
traditions. He is a recipient of 
the Indian Academy of Letters’ 
highest recognition; the civilian 
honor Padma Bhiishan; and the 
Jnanpith, India’s highest literary 
award. 
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Mai Nardone is a Thai and 
American writer. His fiction 
has appeared in American 
Short Fiction, Catapult, Electric 
Literature, Guernica, the Iowa 
Review, Kenyon Review Online, 
and elsewhere. He lives in 
Bangkok. 

Lynne Sharon Schwartz is the 

author of the novels Leaving 
Brooklyn (Houghton Mifflin 
Harcourt, 1989), Disturbances 
in the Field (Counterpoint, 
2005), and The Writing on the 
Wall (Open Road Media, 2012), 
among others. Her collections of 
essays, stories, and poetry include 
Ruined by Reading (Beacon 
Press, 2001), Referred Pain 
(Counterpoint, 2005), and No 
Way Out But Through (University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 2017). She 
has received grants from the NEA 
and the NY State Foundation for 
the Arts, and has taught at many 
colleges and universities here and 
abroad. She is presently on the 
faculty of the Bennington Writing 
Seminars. 

Rob Magnuson Smith is the 

author of The Gravedigger 
(UNO Press, 2010) and Scorper 
(Granta, 2015). Robs short 
fiction has appeared in the 
Guardian, The Literarian, The 
Reader, The Istanbul Review, 


The Greensboro Review, Granta, 
Fiction International, and the 
Australian Book Review. He has 
won the Pirate’s Alley William 
Faulkner Award for the novel 
and the Elizabeth Jolley Prize for 
short fiction. Based in the UK, 
he is currently Visiting Professor 
of English and Environmental 
Studies at Vassar College. 

Susan Straight's new memoir, 
In the Country of Women, is out 
August 2019 from Catapult. The 
story included here is part of a new 
collection, Mecca. Her novels in¬ 
clude Highwire Moon (Houghton 
Mifflin Harcourt, 2001), A Million 
Nightingales (Anchor Books, 
2006), and Between Heaven and 
Here (McSweeney's, 2012). Her 
short fiction has been awarded 
the O. Henry Prize and the Edgar 
Award for Best Mystery Story. 

Elizabeth Strout is the author 
of six books of fiction, including 
Olive Kitteridge (Random 
House, 2008), winner of The 
Pulitzer Prize, and My Name is 
Lucy Barton (Random House, 
2016), number one New York 
Times Bestseller. She has been 
nominated for The National Book 
Critics Circle Award, as well as 
the PEN Faulkner Prize. Her 
forthcoming book Olive, Again 
will be out in October 2019. 
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Vu Tran’s first novel, Dragonfish 
(W. W. Norton & Co., 2015), was 
a New York Times Notable Book. 
He is the recipient of a Whiting 
Award and an NEA Fellowship, 
and his short fiction has appeared 
in the O. Henry Prize Stories, the 
Best American Mystery Stories, 
and other publications. A gradu¬ 
ate of the Iowa Writers’ Workshop 
and the Black Mountain Institute 
in Las Vegas, he is currently 
a criticism columnist for the 
Virginia Quarterly Review and an 
Assistant Professor of Practice at 
the University of Chicago. 

Novuyo Rosa Tshuma is the au¬ 
thor of the novel House of Stone 
(W. W. Norton & Co., 2019), win¬ 
ner of the 2019 Edward Stanford 
Writing for Fiction with a Sense 
of Place Award, shortlisted for the 
2019 Dylan Thomas Prize, and 
longlisted for the 2019 Rathbones 
Folio Prize and the 2019 Orwell 
Prize for Political Fiction. She is 
a graduate of the Iowa Writers’ 
Workshop, and serves on the 
advisory board of the Bare Life 
Review, a journal of refugee and 
immigrant literature based in San 
Fransisco. 

John Vater received his MFA in 
Literary Translation from the 
University of Iowa. He was a 
resident at the Banff International 


Literary Translation Centre 
(BILTC) as the US’s Emerging 
Translator in 2018. His work 
has appeared in Words Without 
Borders, Asia Literary Review, 
91st Meridian, and elsewhere. He 
is cotranslating a collection of 
short stories by Kunwar Narain 
with the author’s son, which 
is forthcoming from Penguin 
Random House India. 


GUEST EDITOR POLICY 

Ploughshares is published four 
times a year: mixed issues of poetry 
and prose in the spring and winter, 
a prose issue in the summer, and 
a longform prose issue in the fall. 
The spring and summer issues are 
guest-edited by different writers of 
prominence; fall and winter issues 
are staff-edited. Guest editors are 
invited to solicit up to half of their 
issues, with the other half selected 
from unsolicited manuscripts 
screened for them by staff editors. 
This guest editor policy is designed 
to introduce readers to different 
literary circles and tastes, and to 
offer a fuller representation of the 
range and diversity of contempo¬ 
rary letters than would be possible 
with a single editorship. Yet, at the 
same time, we expect every issue 
to reflect our overall standards of 
literary excellence. 
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SUBMISSION POLICIES 

We welcome unsolicited manu¬ 
scripts from June 1 to January 15 
(postmark dates). We also accept 
submissions online. Please see our 
website (pshares.org/submit) for 
more information and guidelines. 
All submissions postmarked from 
January 16 to May 31 will be re¬ 
cycled or returned unread. From 
March 1 to May 15, we accept sub¬ 
missions online for our Emerging 
Writer’s Contest. 

Our backlog is unpredictable, 
and staff editors ultimately have 
the responsibility of determining 
for which editor a work is most 
appropriate. If a manuscript is not 
timely for one issue, it will be con¬ 
sidered for another. Unsolicited 
work sent directly to a guest edi¬ 
tor’s home or office will be ignored 
and discarded. 

All mailed manuscripts and cor¬ 
respondence regarding submis¬ 
sions should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope 
and email address. Expect three 
to five months for a decision. We 
now receive well over a thousand 
manuscripts a month. 

For stories and essays that are 
significantly longer than 7,500 
words, we are now accepting 
submissions for Ploughshares 


Solos, which are published as e- 
books and collected in a longform 
prose issue in the fall. Pieces for 
this series, which can be either 
fiction or nonfiction, can stretch 
to novella length and range from 
7,500 to 20,000 words. The series 
is edited by Ladette Randolph, 
Ploughshares Editor-in-chief. 

Simultaneous submissions are 
amenable as long as they are 
indicated as such and we are 
notified immediately upon ac¬ 
ceptance elsewhere. We do not 
reprint previously published 
work. Translations are welcome if 
permission has been granted. We 
cannot be responsible for delay, 
loss, or damage. Payment is upon 
publication: $45/printed page, $90 
minimum and $450 maximum 
per author, with two copies of the 
issue and a one-year subscription. 
For Ploughshares Solos, payment 
is $450 for long stories and novel¬ 
las. The prize for our Emerging 
Writer’s Contest is $2,000 for the 
winner in each genre: fiction, 
poetry, and nonfiction. 

Ploughshares greatly appreci¬ 
ates the support of its patrons. 
To give your tax-deductible 
contribution to the Ploughshares 
Endowed Fund, call us at (617) 
824-3753 or visit pshares.org/ 
donate-ploughshares. 
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